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PREFACE 


In  ushering  these  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  into  the  world,  we  have  not  connu- 
ed  ourselves  to  the  splendid  work  of  M.  V.  Arnault ; 
but,  in  order  to  furnish  a  faithful  narrative,  public, 
political  and  private,  have  availed  ourselves  of  eve- 
ry species  of  information  afforded  by  different  au- 
thorities, from  the  commencement  of  the  career  of 
the  departed  hero,  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  last 
hours  at  St.  Helena. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  greatest  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
extraordinary  personage,  subsequent  to  his  exile  to 
St.  Helena  in  1815 ;  and  the  communications  since 
made  by  his  faithful  attendants,  and  various  gen- 
erals, in  France  and  elsewhere,  have  now  received 
the  stamp  of  unquestionable  authority. 

Acting  upon  the  maxim  that  requires  the  hearing 
of  both  parties,  and  considering  that  pubhc  opinion, 
in  this  country,  respecting  the  character  and  ac- 
tions of  Napoleon,  has  been  formed  chiefly  from  the 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  Englishmen,  we  have 
preferred  the  translation  of  these  Memoirs  from 
several  French  authors  of  eminence,  to  any  others. 
To  avoid  the  imperfections  inseparable  from  hasty 
productions,  which  have  been  promoted  by  the 
avidity  of  the  public  for  every  thing  relative  to 
Napoleon,  we  have  waited  for  the  assistance  of  all 
Xhe  most  valuable  publications  on  the  continent, 
especially  Victoires,  Conquites,  Desastres,  Revers  et 
Guerres  CivUes  des  FrancaU,  de  1792,  a  1815 ;  par 
Une  Soci^t^  des  Militaires  et  de  Gens  dt  LeitreSt 
Paris,  C.  L.  F.  Paiickoucke,  Editeur. 


IV  PREFACE. 

To  ih\3  work,  consisting  of  twenu-six  octavo 
I'olumes,  a  number  of  French  generals  and  supe- 
rior officers  have  actually  contributed;  and  the  edi- 
tor may  justly  boast  of  "  actions  ofedat,  remarkable 
and  curious  facts,  traits  of  bravery  and  generosity 
lea  mots  hturtux  des  chefs  ef  soldcUs ;  the  history  of 
each  regiment,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  thing  honour 
able  to  the  French  in  all  parts  of  the  world  wheia 
they  have  fought." 

We  trust  that  the  object  of  our  undertaking,  to 
furnish  a  correct  view  of  the  life  of  Nppoleon,  pub- 
lic, political,  and  private,  has  been  obtained  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  limits  prescribed ;  and  that  the 
Citizen^  the  Soldier,  and  the  Man,  have  been  faith 
fully  exhibited.  Napoleon,  if  not  great  in  his  be- 
ginning, was  great  in  his  career — gr^jt  in  his  fall  f 
but  never  so  great  as  his  patience  uad  ma  (unanimi- 
ty have  shown  him  in  his  captivity.  "  "^4  was  dur- 
ing the  years  of  a  dreary  and  hopeless  exile,  that  his 
mind,  whose  element  was  action,  whose  health  de- 
pended on  incessant  and  boundless  exertion,  left  to 
prey  upon,  and  eat  into  itself,  at  length  seemed  t^ 
rekindle :  hence  it  was  fortunate  that  the  impetur  ^ 
exuberance  of  his  ideas  forced  him  to  have  recc  irse 
to  the  dictation  of  his  Memoirs ;  for,  in  this  manner, 
his  statements  came  warm  and  fresh  from. his  pow- 
erful and  original  mind,  stamped  with  the  innate 
freedom,  boldness,  and  energy  of  his  character,  and 
utterly  divested  of  any  symptom  of  painful  and  anx- 
ious elaboration.  To  the  future  historian,  their  val- 
ue will  be  incalculable :  with  regard  to  the  Memoirs 
themselves,  no  history  can  ever  supersede  them." 

The  facts  herein  recorded  need  not  the  brilliant 
fancy  of  the  poet,  nor  the  artful  skill  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, to  render  them  interesting.  The  simple  detail, 
and  the  narrative  unadorned,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
angage  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  series 
of  events,  that  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Family  of  the  Bompartes,  and  their  Situatum  in  Corsica-^ 
Cardinal  Fesch— Madame  Bonajtarte-^Birth  of  Napoleonr^ 
He  enters  the  School  of  Brienne — His  Acmdreinents^-Fiche- 
gru — Ridiculous  Tales  and  AnecdUjes  of  Napoleon  in  his 
YouUi — His  Retreat  at  Brienne — A  severe  iHsciplinarian — /fir 
Partiality  for  lieroic  Games — Fortress  of  SnoWf  attacked  and 
defended  witJt  Snow-balls — A  regiment  formed  of  Flint-stones — 
Anecdotes — Narrowly  escapes  arotonir^ — Anecdote^Admitted 
into  the  Artillery — Mesdames  CoUmUner — Cfeneral  Paoli — 
Bonamarte  appointed  Commandant  of  the  National  Chuard 
in  Corsica — Commands  an  unsuccessful  Expedition  agaHnst 
CagUari— 'Makes  a  fruitless  Attack  upon  Ajaccio — Is  banished 
from  Corsica,  and  embarks  with  his  Family  for  France. 

Charles  Bonaparte,  the  father  of  Napoleon, 
was  a  Corsican  of  a  noble  family,  as  well  as  his 
spouse,  a  woman  of  remarkablo  beauty  and  sound 
judgment  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  law,  and 
had  cultivated  his  mind  by  studies  adapted  to  his  fu«- 
ture  profession.  But,  called  upon  by  the  danger  of 
his  country,  he  quitted  the  long  robe  for  the  sword, 
and  distinrguished  himself  under  Paschal  Paoli. 

Charles  Bonaparte  remained  in  Corsica,  and  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  of  the  Freiicn  and  the  affection 
of  his  compatriots,  by  the  good  qualities  he  possess 
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ed.  In  1776,  Corsica  having  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  king  of  France,  selected  from  the  three  orders 
of  the  states,  Charles  Bonaparte  appeared  at  Ver- 
saiUes  as  deputy  from  the  noblesse.  A  short  time 
after,  he  was  nominated  judge  and  assessor  of  the 
tribunal  of  Ajaccio,  and  he  thus  re-entered  the  ca- 
reer for  which  he  was  originally  intended.  He 
was  tall,  handsome,  and  well  made.  Educated  at 
Rome  and  Pisa,  it  was  at  the  latter  place  he  studied 
the  law.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  of  an 
habitual  induration  of  the  heart.  He  had  experi- 
enced a  temporary  relief  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
Montpelier,  and  was  interred  in  one  of  the  convents 
there. 

Charles  Bonaparte  married  Mademoiselle  Letitia 
Ramolini,  whose  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  married  Captain  Fesch,  an  officer  in  one 
of  the  Swiss  regiments  which  the  Genoese  usually 
maintained  in  the  island.  Cardinal  Fesch  was  the 
issue  of  thte  second  marriage,  and  was  consequently 
step-brother  to  Madame  Bonaparte, 

Whilst  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Corsicans 
against  the  French,  Madame  Bonaparte  shared  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  her  husband,  who  was  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  In  his  dif- 
ferent expeditions  she  frequently  followed  him  on 
horseback,  whilst  she  was  pregnant  with  Napoleon. 
She  possessed  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind,  joined 
to  considerable  pride  and  loftiness  of  spirit.  She 
was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  though  a  wid- 
ow at  the  age  of  thirty.  Of  these  only  five  boys 
and  three  girls  lived,  all  of  whom  became  conspicu- 
ous characters  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 

In  1767,  when  the  Corsicans  took  up  anns  to  re- 
sist tho.  subjugation  of  their  country  to  the  yoke  of 
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I  France,  who  had  purchased  the  island  of  its  old 

\  masters  the  Genoese,  the  father  of  Napoleon  first 

!  quitted  the  gown  for  the  sword,  and  under  General 

I  Paoli,  who  was  godfather  to  his  eldest  son  Joseph, 

fought  bravely,  though  unsuccessfully,  for  the  lib- 
: ;  erties  of  his  country. 

\  \  While  this  contest  continued,  Madame  Bonaparte, 

the  mother  of  Napoleon,  was  constantly  fiying  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  village  to  yiUage,  to  avoid 
I  the  French,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  falling 

i  into  their  hands.     After  repeated  changes  of  place, 

she  was  delivered  of  Napoleon,  her  second  son, 
two  months  after  the  Corsicans  had  given  up  the 
struggle.  Pius  VII.  was  excessively  struck  with 
the  circumstance,  when  it  was  related  to  him  in  the 
year  1801,  by  the  French  ambassador. 

This  distinguished  and  interesting  member  of  the 
j .  Bonaparte  family,  their  late  venerable  mother,  re- 

1  tained  till  her  death  great  remains  of^eauty,  and 

I  was  as  dignified  in  adversity  as  she  was  moderate 

I  in  prosperity.    Her  thoughts  and  feelings  for  the 

last  few  years  of  her  life  had  but  one  sole  objectr— 
the  prisoner  of  St  Helena,  whose  pride  she  reprov- 
ed in  the  days  of  his  glory  ;  whose  fall  she  lament- 
ed, more  as  the  child  of  her  affections,  than  as  the 
sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire. 

This  remarkable  woman  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
at  Marseilles  in  the  decline  of  the  year  1822.  The 
evening  preceding  her  death,  she  called  together 
all  her  household.  She  was  supported  on  white 
velvet  pillows  ;  her  bed  was  a  crimson  damask,  and 
in  the  centre  hung  a  crown  decorated  with  flowers. 
The  whole  of  the  apartment  was  lighted  in  grand 
style.  She  called  Her  servants  one  after  another 
to  her  bed-side,  where  they  knelt,  and  kissed  her 
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extended  hand,  which  was  shrivelled,  and  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  rings.  To  the  chief  director  of 
her  finances,  Juan  Barosa,  she  said, "  Juan,  my  hless- 
ing  go  with  thee  and  thine." — To  Maria  Belgrade, 
her  waiting- woman,  she  said,  "  Go  to  Jerome  ;  he 
will  take  care  of  thee.  When  my  grandson  is  em- 
peror of  France  he  will  make  tliee  a  great  woman." 
— She  then  called  Colonel  Darley  to  her  bed-side : 
he  had  attended  her  in  all  her  fortunes,  and  in  Na- 
poleon's will,  he  had  assigned  him  a  donation  of 
14,0001. — "You,"  said  she,  "have  been  a  good 
friend  to  me  and  my  family.  I  have  left  you  what 
will  make  you  happy.  Never  forget  my  grandson, 
and  what  he  and  you  may  arrive  at,  is  beyond  my 
discerning ;  but  you  will  botli  be  great" — She  then 
called  in  all  her  junior  servants,  and  with  a  pencil, 
as  their  names  were  called,  marked  down  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  given  to  each.  They  were  then  dis- 
missed, anib  she  declared  she  had  done  with  the 
world,  and  requested  water.  She  washed  her  hands, 
and  lay  down  upon  her  pillow.  Her  attendants 
found  her  dead,  with  her  hand  under  her  head,  and 
a  prayer-book  upon  her  breast.  Her  chief  heir  is 
her  grandson,  who,  it  is  said,  will  ultimately  receive 
an  immense  fortune.  To  her  seven  children,  still 
living,  namely,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Lucien,  Louis, 
Jerome,  Eliza,  Pauline,  and  Caroline,  and  to  Hor- 
tensia,  daughter  of  Josephine,  she  bequeathed  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them  the  sum  of  150,000 
scudi,  37,000Z.  sterling,  making  in  tlie  whole 
300,000/.  And  to  her  brother.  Cardinal  Fesch, 
she  left  a  superb  palace,  filled  with  the  most  splen- 
did furniture  and  varieties  of  every  description. 

Joseph  Napoleon,  grand  electeur,  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  was  originally  intended  for  the  church. 
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on  account  of  the  influence  possessed  by  that  Mand 
of  the  family,  Marbeuf,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He 
went  through  the  regular  course  of  study ;  but  when 
the  moment  arrived  for  his  taking  orders,  he  refus- 
ed to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He 
became  successively  king  of  Naples  and  of  Spain, 
but  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Julia  Clary,  who  resides  at  Brussels  as 
Countess  of  Survilier. 

The  other  brothers  of  Napoleon  were  Louis,  Lu- 
cien,  and  Jerome.  The  first  was  distinguished  as 
grand  constable  of  France,  and  afterwards  king 
of  Holland.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  hsLs  assumed  the  title  of  Count  St.  Leu. 

Lucien  has  now  a  princely  residence  at  Rome,  to 
the  vicinity  of  which  he  has  been  in  a  measure  con- 
fined ever  since  his  brother's  abdication,  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  youngest  brother,  was 
made  king  of  Westphalia  in  1807,  and  in  the  same 
vear  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Wirtemberg  by  his  first  wife,  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Maria  Annunciade  Carolina,  youngest  sister  to 
Napoleon,  bom  March  25,  1788,  married  Prince 
Murat,  afterwards  king  of  Naples. 

Maria  Anna  Eliza,  another  sister,  became  great 
dutchess  of  Tuscany,  princess  of  Lucca  and  Piom- 
bino.     She  is  since  deceased. 

Maria  Paulina,  a  third  sister,  was  married  to  the 
Prince  Borghese,  duke  of  Guastalla. 

Napoleon  was  born  about  noon  on  the  15th  of 

August,  on  the  day  of  Assumption  in  the  year  1769, 

or,  as  some  have  asserted,  in  1768.     His  mother, 

wl  o  was  possessed  of  great  bodily  energy,  wished 
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to  attend  mass,  on  account  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
day,  and,  heingr  taken  ill  at  church,  was  delivered 
on  her  return  home  before  she  could  be  conveyed 
to  her  chamber.  The  child,  as  soon  as  it  was  born, 
was  laid  on  the  carpet,  an  old  fashioned  article  rep- 
resenting at  full  length  the  heroes  of  fable — ^this 
child  was  Napoleon. 

Napolion,  or  Napoleon,  as  before  observed,  was 
the  second  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte  and  of  Mad- 
ame Letitia  Ramolini,  from  whose  marriage  sprang 
eight  children,  who,  two  excepted,  have  sat  upon 
thrones.  One  of  these  exceptions  was  Lucien,  who, 
to  the  pleasure  of  being  a  king,  preferred  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  soldier  who  made  kings. 

As  it  may  readily  be  conceived.  Napoleon  in  his 
early  youth  was  adroit,  lively,  and  agile  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  had  gained,  it  is  said,  the  most  com- 
plete ascendency  over  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was 
oflen  beaten  and  ill-treated ;  if  complaints  were 
carried  to  the  mother,  she  usually  took  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  and  would  seldom  allow  Joseph  to  speak 
in  his  own  defence. 

The  French  government,  regarding  education  aa 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  modifying  the 
national  character,  and  of  attaching  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  the  interests  of  France,  having  decided 
that  a  certain  number  of  young  Corsicans,  belong- 
ing to  families  who  had  the  greatest  influence, 
should  be  educated  in  the  French  schools,  Napoleon 
entered  as  a  king's  scholar  in  the  military  school 
of  Brienne,  under  the  monks  who  then  superintend- 
ed even  those  establishments.  His  name,  which  in 
his  Corsican  accent  he  pronounced  as  if  written 
JSTapmUoni^  from  the  similarity  of  the  sound,  procur- 
ed for  him,  among  his  youthful  companions,  tJie  nick- 
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name  of  la  patUe  au  nez,  viz.  straw  in  his  nose. 
In  1783,  Napoleon  was  one  of  the  scholars  who,  at 
the  annual  competition  at  Brienne,  were  selected 
to  he  sent  to  the  military  school  at  Paris,  to  finish 
their  education.  M.  Keralio,  the  inspector,  was 
particularly  attached  to  youngs  Napoleon.  He  was 
;  fond  of  tho  hoys  in  general ;  played  with   them 

I  when  they  had  finished  their  examinations,  and  per- 

mitted those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  most  to 
his  satisfaction  to  dine  with  him.  Bonaparte  was 
singled  out  hy  him  to  he  sent  to  Paris,  though  he 
had  not  quite  attained  the  requisite  age.  Upon  its 
I  being  suggested  to  him  to  wait  till  the  following 

year,  and  give  his  pupil  more  time  for  improvement, 
j  he  replied,  "  I  know  what  I  am  about ;  and  if  I  am 

I  transgressing  the  rules,  it  is  not  on  account  of  fami- 

ly influence.     I  know  nothing  of  the  friends  of  this 
j  youth.     I  am  actuated  only  hy  my  own  opinion  of 

I  his  merit:  I  perceive  in  him   a  spark  of  genius 

j  which  cannot  be  too  early  foptered." 

I  M.  Keralio  died  before  he  could  carry  this  reso- 

j  lution  into  eflTect ;  however,  M.  de  Regnaud,  his , 

i  successor,  the  next  year  fulfilled  his  intentions,  and 

j  young  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Paris.     The  following 

document,  which  has  been  incorrectly  given  in  dif- 
ferent publications,  is  here  inserted  verbatim,  as 
taken  from  the  register  of  the  Ecole  MUttaire  de 
Brienne,  for  the  year  1784,  the  copy  of  which  was 
i  purchased  hy  Louis  Bonaparte  for  a  considerable 

j  sum.     It  may  he  necessary  to  state,  that  two  stu- 

I  dents   of  the   college   of  Brienne   were   annually 

chosen  as  fit  persons  to  he  sent  to  the  Eeole  Mili^ 
I  tatre  of  Paris,  and  that  the  above  year  was  that  in 

I  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Monsieur  de  Cas- 

I  tres  were  so  selected.     The  following  is  the  trans- 
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*     lation  of  the  certificate  which  the  former  carried 
with  him: — 

Description  of  the  King*8  Stvdents,  capabhj  Jrom 
their  age,  of  eritering  the  Service,  or  of  passing  to 
the  Military  Sch4>ol  of  Paris ;  namely, 

M.  de  Bonaparte  (Napoleon)  born  the  15th  of 
August,  1764.  Height,  4  feet,  10  inches,  10 
lines :  has  finished  his  fourth  degree. 

Of  good  constitution,  excellent  health,  a  character 
docile,  frank,  and  grateful ;  of  very  regular  habits ; 
has  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  applica- 
tion to  mathematics:  he  is  pretty  conversant 
with  history  and  geography ;  rather  deficient  in 
polite  accomplishments,  as  well  as  Latin  ;  having 
only  finished  his  fourth  class.  He  will  prove  an 
excellent  marine. 

Deserves  to  pass  to  the  School  at  Paris. 

{  As  a  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  his  temper,  it 

!  is  related,  that  one  day  the  quarter-master,  a  man 

of  harsh  disposition,  condemned  Napoleon,  by  way 
of  punishment,  to  wear  the  serge  coat,  and  to  take 
his  dinner  on  his  knees  at  the  door  of  tlie  refectory. 
The  mortification  felt  by  the  disgraced  pupil  on  this 
account  was  so  great  as  to  subject  him  to  a  violent 
retching  and  a  severe  nervous  attack,  when  the 
head-master  of  the  school,  happening  to  pass  acci- 
dentally, relieved  him  from  the  punishment,  and  re- 
proved tiie  quarter-master  for  his  want  of  discern- 
ment Father  Patrault  also,  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  much  ofifended  on  finding  that  his  first 
mathematician  had  been  treated  with  such  marked 
contempt. 
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Napoleon,  however,  confessed,  «<  that,  on  attaining 
tne  age  of  puberty,  his  temper  actually  became 
morose  and  reserved ;  his  passion  for  reading  was 
carried  to  excess,  and  he  ea^rly  devoured  the  con- 
tents of  every  book  that  fell  in  his  way."  •  Whilst 
Napoleon  was  at  this  school,  Pichegru  was  his 
quarter-master,  and  his  tutor  in  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Napoleon  retained  but  a  faint  idea  of 
Pichegru ;  ho  remembered  that  he  was  a  tall  man, 
rather  red  in  the  face.  Pichegru,  on  the  contrary, 
preserved  a  distinct  remembrance  of  young  Napo- 
leon; and,  wh^  this  generalv  joined  the  royalist 
party,  he  was  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  gain  over  the  general  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
*^  To  attempt  that,"  said  he,  "  would  only  be  wasting 
time :  from  my  knowledge  of  him  when  a  boy,  I  am 
sure  he  must  be  a  most  inflexible  character ;  he  has 
taken  his  resolutions,  and  he  will  not  change  them." 

The  emperor,  during  his  exile,  was  often  amused 
by  the  ridiculous  tales  and  anecdotes  that  are  relat- 
ed of  his  boyhood  in  the  numerous  little  publica- 
tions which  he  had  happened  to  peruse.  But  one, 
relative  to  his  confiTmaHon  at  the  military  school, 
he  allowed  to  be  genuine.  It  is  as  follows  :-— The 
archbishop  who  confirmed  him,  manifesting  his 
astonishment  at  the  name  of  Napoleon,  said  he  did 
not  know  of  any  such  saint,  and  that  there  was  no 
such  name  in  the  calendar ;  the  boy  quickly  replied^ 
^  That  could  be  no  rule,  since  there  were  an  im- 
mense number  of  saints,  and  only  365  days." 

A  similar  instance  of  his  promptitude  of  reply 
was  displayed  on  another  occasion,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  this  school :  as  he  was  one  day  under- 
going an  examination  by  a  general  officer.  Napo- 
leon answered  all  the  questions  proposed  with  so 
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mucJi  precision,  accompanied  by  such  a  depth  of 
penetration,  that  the  general,  the  professors,  and 
the  students,  were  completely  astonished.  At 
length,  in  order  to  bring  the  interrogatories  to  a 
close,  tlie  following  question  was  proposed  to  the 
youth: — ^'^  What  line  of  conduct  would  you  adopt 
in  case  you  were  besieged  in  a  fortified  place,  and 
was  destitute  of  provisions  ?" — ^  So  long  as  there 
were  any  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  I  should  never 
be  at  a  great  loss  for  a  supply,"  was  the  answer, 
without  the  smallest  hesitation.  These  emphatic 
vords  seemed  the  prognostic  of  his  future  fortunes. 

Napoleon  from  his  infancy  was  generally  inclined 
to  be  serious  and  thoughtful,  with  no  small  anxiety 
afler  knowledge,  though  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  had  always  less  attraction  for  him  than 
history  or  the  mathematics.  But,  finding  few  char- 
acters similar  to  his  own,  his  intimates  were  of 
course  not  numerous ;  but  it  would  be  false  to  in- 
sinuate that  he  had  no  friends.  Some  of  his  earli- 
est connexions  of  amity  originated  in  this  school. 
\1.  Fauvelet  de  Bourriene  was  among  these,  and 
always  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  in  France,  when,  under  the 
title  of  consul,  he  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Pew  of  the  pupils  at  Brienne  were  admitted  into 
the  retreat  that  Napoleon  had  formed  for  himself^ 
upon  the  ground  that  was  assigned  to  him  to  culti- 
vate or  break  up  at  his  pleasure.  While  he  was  a 
pupil  here,  at  least  out  of  school  hours,  though  in 
the  midst  of  about  150  scholars,  he  lived  nearly 
sequestered,  and  never  participated  in  their  amuse- 
ments. Upon  the  ground  assigned  to  him  in  the 
garden  he  chose  his  place  of  retreat,  and  fortified 
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the  entrance  with  palisadoes,  &craguinst  all  in« 
truders.  Within  this  intrenchment  he  admitted 
none  hut  his  favourite  few.  He  was  already  a 
severe  disciplinarian, — a  prem.ature  virtue  in  this 
place, — ^which  more  than  once  exposed  him  to  the  | 

resentment  of  his  comrades.  They  had  nominated 
him  their  officer,  and  they  were  surprised  that  he 
should  treat  them  as  privates.  Napoleon,  in  the 
room  of  childish  amusements,  substituted  the  rep- 
resentation of  heroic  achievements.  In  the  court 
allotted  to  the  boys  for  their  recreation,  he  some- 
times formed  a  circus  for  gladiators ;  sometimes  an 
arena  for  the  Olympic  g-ames.  These  heroic  games 
being  at  one  period  suspended,  this  Achilles  retired  ^ 
into  his  tent ;  but  there  he  could  not  rest  long ;  not 
waiting  even  for  spring,  he  left  his  quarters  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  There  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow :  the  boys  amused  themselves  by  forming  it 
into  heaps.  "The  young  general,  however,  con- 
trived to  turn  this  fall  of  snow  to  his  advantage, 
and,  with  equal  accuracy  and  skill,  raised  a  number 
of  redoubts  and  retrenchments  in  the  manner  of 
Vauban:  he  thus  formed  the  first  citadel,  before 
which  he  displayed  that  genius  that  was  afterwards 
to  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Toulon  and  Mantua. 
With  bullets  of  snow  he  defended  that  place  against 
the  attacks  made  with  others  of  the  same  kind. 
This  campaign,  however,  was  soon  finished  by  a 
thaw. 

Still  every  season  afiforded  convenience  for  some 
military  game  or  other.  For  him  each  was  made 
to  produce  arms,  and  sometimes  soldiers.  It  was 
not  merely  with  pieces  of  ivory  or  lead,  that  this 
young  tactician  composed  his  army :  for  want  of 
better,  he  had  at  one  period  got  a  regiment  of  flints. 
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These,  being  once  formed  into  a  line,  he  would  have 
respected  as  real  soldiers.     Ono  of  his  comrades,  |  ( 

who  either  wantonly  or  maliciously  happened  to 
disarrange  his  order  of  battle,  had  occasion  to  re- 
pent of  it,  and  carried  the  mark  of  the  chastise 
ment  which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  this  iispru- 
dence  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  Stiii  this  mark 
proved  useful  to  him  when  Bonaparte,  many  years 
ailer,  had  risen  to  his  highest  elevation.  It  was 
then  announced  to  him,  that  one  of  his  former 
school-fellows  wished  to  be  introduced.  Napoleon 
had  no  recollection  of  his  name  :  *<  Ask  him,"  said 
he,  "  if  he  knows  of  any  thing  particular  that  may 
assist  me  m  recollecting  him.'' — "  Sire,  he  has  a 
very  deep  scar  on  his  forehead ;  and  he  says  you 
ought  to  recoUect  what  passed  between  you  and  him 
wlien  that  was  made." — "  He  is  in  the  right,"  said 
the  emperor :  "  I  know  how  that  mark  was  made, 
I  threw  a  general  at  his  head.    Let  him  come  in." 

One  day,  when  Napoleon  was  speaking  of  Turenne 
with  considerable  warmth,  a  lady  observed,  "he 
was  a  great  man,  but  I  should  have  liked  him  bet- 
ter if  he  had  not  ravaged  the  Palatinate." — "  What 
does  that  signify,"  replied  the  young  officer,  brisk- 
ly, ^^  if  this  burning  was  necessary  to  his  views  ?" 

It  seems  evident  that  the  parents  of  Napoleon 
had  rested  their  principal  hopes  on  him  from  his 
earliest  childhood.  His  father,  when  dying  at  Mont- 
pelier,  though  Joseph  was  with  him,  spoke  only  of 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  at  the  military  school.  In 
the  delirium  which  seized  him  in  his  last  moments, 
he  incessantly  called  Napoleon  to  come  to  his  aid 
with  his  great  sword.  The  grand  uncle,  Lucien, 
who  on  his  death-bed  was  surrounded  by  all  his 
relatives,  said,  addressing  himself  to  Joseph,  ^  You 
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are  the  eldest  of  the  family  ;  but  there  is  the  head 
of  it  (pointing  to  Napoleon) — never  lose  sight  of 
him."  The>emperor  used  to  laugh,  and  say,  ^  This 
was  a  true  disinheritance;  it  was  the  scene  of 
Jacob  and  Esau." 

Napoleon  was  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  the  Abb^  Raynel,  struck  with  the  extent  of 
his  acquirements,  appreciated  them  so  highly  as  to 
invite  him  to  his  scientific  d^tikn^s.  The  celebrat- 
ed Paoli  was  also  accustomed  to  say,  "  This  young 
man  is  formed  on  the  ancient  model :  he  is  one  of 
Plutarch's  men." 

When  Napoleon  was  at  the  military  school  at 
Paris,  and  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  for  his  life.  While  swimming  in 
the  Seine,  tlie  cramp  seized  him,  and,  after  several 
ineffectual  struggles,  he  sank.  At  that  moment, 
he  declared  he  experienced  all  the  sensations  of 
dying,  and  lost  all  recollection.  However,  after  he 
had  sunk,  the  current  carried  him  upon  a  bank  of 
sand,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  threw  him,  where  he 
lay  senseless  for  some  time,  till  he  was  restored  by 
the  aid  of  his  young  companions,  who  saw  him  by 
accident  Previous  to  this,  they  had  given  him  up 
for  lost,  as  they  saw  him  sink,  but  did  not  imagine 
the  current  would  have  carried  him  to  such  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

Before  we  follow  Napoleon  in  the  career  upon 
which  he  entered,  we  shall  illustrate  an  event  wMch 
was  connecte4  with  the  period  of  his  stay  at  the 
military  school  at  Paris.  In  1784,  when  people 
were  generally  occupied  with  the  discoveries  made 
by  M.  Montgolfier,  this  aeronaut  was  allowed  to 
make  his  experiments  in  the  Chomp  de  Mars.  One 
day,  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  departure, 

VOL.    I.  2 
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a  pupil  of  the  military  school  insisted  upon  accim* 
panying  him ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  entreaties,, 
as  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  his  request,  he  rushed 
upon  the  aeronaut  sword  in  hand,  and  injured  him 
so  much  that  he  was  incapable  of  proceeding.  Some 
biographers  have  imputed  this  act  to  Napoleon  ;  but 
the  perpetrator  was  one  of  his  comrades,  Dupont  de 
Charbon,  a  young  man  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  character  upon 
more  than  one  occasion.  Dupont  died  abroad  in  a 
state  nearly  bordering  upon  insanity.) 

In  the  year  1785,  Bonaparte  was  admitted  into 
the  artillery:  he  went  from  the  military  school  at 
Paris  into  die  regiment  de  la  F^re,  in  quality  of 
second  lieutenant. 

Instead  of  imitatuig  the  frivolity  of  many  young 
men  of  his  age,  his  mind  was  continually  intent  on 
military  studies,  and  from  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  a 
volume  of  which  he  generally  carried  about  him,  he 
learned  at  an  early  age  to  copy  the  manners,  and 
emulate  the  great  actions,  of  antiquity. 

After  joining  his  regiment  at  Valence,  his  first 
comrades  at  the  mess  table  were  Laribossi^re,  who 
during  the  empire  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  'tlie  artillery ;  Sorbier,  who  succeed/sd  him ; 
D'Hedouville,  junior ;  Mallet,  the  brother  of  him  who 
headed  the  tumult  in  Paris  in  1813 ;  an  officer  nam- 
ed Mabille,  whom,  on  his  return  from  emigration, 
the  emperor  appointed  post-master-general ;  Rol- 
land  de  Villarceaux,  afterwards  prefect  of  Nismes ; 
Desmazzis,  senior,  his  companion  at  the  military 
school,  an'd  the  friend  of  his  early  years,  who,  af- 
ter Napoleon  ascended  the  throne,  became  keeper 
of  the  imperial  wardrobe. 
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The  regiment  de  la  F^re  behaved  bo  badly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tunn,  that  Napoleon  was  obliged  to 
redace  them.  He  accordingly  had  them  marched 
to  Paris,  and  assembled  on  the  parade,  where  he 
ordered  the  colours  to  be  taken  from  them  by  some 
colonels,  and  lodged  in  the  church  of  the  Invalids, 
covered  with  mourning.  The  officers,  who  had  not 
behaved  90  badly  as  the  principal  actors,  were  di- 
vided amongst  other  regiments.  Some  months  af- 
terwards he  formed  the  regiment  again  under  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  the  colours  were  taken  from  the 
church  with  great  pomp  by  a  number  of  colonels, 
each  tearing  a  piece  ofi^  which  they  burnt,  and 
new  ones  were  given  in  their  stead. 

At  Valence  Napoleon  was  introduced  to  Madame 
Colombier,  a  \kdj  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  was 
endowed  with  many  rare  and  estimable  qualities, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  place.  She  entertained  a  great  regard  for  the 
young  artillery  officer.  She  introduced  him  to  the 
Abb^  de  St.  Rufe,  a  man  of  considerable  property, 
who  was  frequently  visited  by  the  most  distinguisli- 
ed  persons  in  tlie  country.  Madame  Colombier  of- 
ten foretold  that  Napoleon  would  be  an  eminent 
man.  The  death  of  this  lady  happened  about  the 
time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, — an  event 
in  which  she  took  great  interest  The  emperor 
never  spoke  of  Madame  Colombier  but  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  tenderest  gratitude. 

It  was  also  at  Valence  that  Napoleon's  first  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  tender  passion  was  excited  by 
Mademobelle  Colombier,  the  daughter,  who  on  her 
part  was  not  insensible  to  his  merits.  It  was  the 
first  love  of  both,  and  of  that  kind  which  might  be 
expected  at  their  age,  and  with  their  education.  <^,We 
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were  the  most  innocent  creatures  imaginable,"  the 
emperor  used  to  say ;  "  we  contrived  little  meetings 
together:  I  well  remember  one  which  took  place 
CH  a  midsummer  morning,  just  as  day-light  began 
to  dawn.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  all  our 
happiness  consisted  in  eating  cherries  together." 

When  the  emperor  was  proceeding  to  be  crown* 
ed  king  of  Italy,  in  passing  through  Lyons,  he 
again  saw  Mademoiselle  Colombier,  who  had  chang* 
ed  her  name  to  Madame  de  Bressieux.  She  gain- 
ed access  to  him  with  some  difficulty ;  Napoleon 
was  happy  to  see  her,  though  he  found  her  much 
altered  for  the  worse.  He  granted  what  she  soli* 
cited  for  her  husband,  and  placed  her  in  the  situa^ 
tion  of  lady  of  honour  to  one  of  his  sisters. 

Napoleon  himself,  it  is  said,  referring  to  the  part 
which  he  took  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  observed,  « Had  I  been  a  gene 
ral,  I  should  have  been  of  the  court  party ;  sub- 
lieutenant, I  should  have  declared  for  the  revolu- 
tion." He  had,  however,  most  decidedly  ranged 
himself  under  the  standard  of  liberty,  when  circum 
stances  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  defenders,  a  man  who  till  then  hai) 
been  the  hero  of  Corsica,  General  PaolL  Thifi 
general,  who,  after  having  fought  with  more  glory 
than  success  for  the  independence  of  Corsica,  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  England,  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  reclaim 
the  rank  of  citizen  in  his  own  country,  then  liber- 
ated by  France,  and  of  which  it  was  then  become 
an  integral  part.  He  arrived  at  Paris.  Napoleon, 
whose  father,  as  before  observed,  had  distinguish.- 
ed  himself  in  the  war  of  independence,  was  receiv- 
ed ajs  a  son  by  this  old  friend  of  Charles  Bonaparte. 
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The  qualifications  of  young  Bonaparte,  and  which 
had  long  been  perceived  by  men  of  less  penetration 
than  Paoli,  did  not  escape  a  man  enlightened  by  so 
much  experience.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
desig^is  of  Paoli,  he  found  it  very  useful  to  attach 
this  young  soldier  to  himself,  who,  on  his  part,  fol- 
lowed the  old  general  with  all  the  patriotism  of  a 
Frenchman,  while  the  patriotism  of  Paoli  was  oulj^ 
that  of  a  Corsican. 

The  impulse  which  the  French  revolution  had 
given  to  Corsica,  was  not  entirely  to  the  interest  of 
France.  The  majority  of  the  local  population 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  French 
as  masters  than  fellow-citizens,  and  of  course 
could  not  perceive  any  liberty  in  any  order,  of 
tilings  that  did  not  confer  independence  upon  the 
whole  island.  Paoli  himself  was  inclined  to  this 
mode  of  thinking.  At  first  he  dissimulated,  but  he 
could  not  long  conceal  the  preference  that  he  gave 
to  the  English  coastitution  beyond  that  which  the 
French  legislature  had  conferred  upon  Corsica. 

This  predilection  for  the  British  regime,  and  his 
aversion  to  disorder,  soon  rendered  Paoli  a  suspect- 
ed character.  He  was  several  times  accused  be- 
fore the  legislature  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  to 
England  that  country  for  whose  liberties  he  had 
fought.  Following  the  example  of  the  French,  the 
island  was  divided  into  aristocrats  and  democrats: 
this  produced  other  sub-divisions.  Those  who  were 
on  the  side  of  liberty  separated  from  Paoli's  parti- 
sans, who  had  declared  for  the  independence  of  Cor- 
sica ;  and  these  being  declared  traitors  by  the  Conven- 
tion, perhaps  compelled  them  to  become  such  in  re 
ality.  Bonaparte  remained  a  French  citizen,  and, 
without  hesitating  between  the  interest  or  the  in 
2* 
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clinatiou  of  hii  friend,  and  those  of  his  country,  he 
ceased  to  be  the  soldier  of  Paoli,  to  avoid  becoming 
a  subject  to  England.  ^ 

It  was  not  without  pain  that  he  divested  himself 
d  his  long  attachment  to  a  man  whom  he  had  so 
many  years  admired  as  a  hero.  He  undertook  Pa- 
oil's  defence  upon  many  occasions,  attended  with  i 

'danger.  With  his  own  hands  he  fixed  upon  the 
walls  of  Ajaccio  the  answer  by  which  the  munici- 
pality of  that  city  refuted  the  basis  of  the  decree 
issued  against  Paoli  by  the  Convention.     By^is  i 

action,  not  less  gene**ous  than  courageous,  he  ex-  . ' 

posed  himself  to  the  animadversions  of  the  com- 
missaries sent  to  Corsica  to  put  that  decree  in  ex- 
ecution. Still  his  attachment  to  an  habitual 
friendship  did  not  carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  duty.     Appointed  commandant  of  the  national  ,; 

guard,  paid  by  government,  he  always  maintained  |  { 

the  interests  of  France  against  the  national  guard  ,' 

that  did  not  receive  pay,  but  which  was  in  the  in-  ji 

terest  of  Paoli.     This  firmness  in  Bonaparte  was  j' 

never  pardoned.     Having  quelled  a  kind  of  insur-  1 1 

rection,  he  was  accused  of  having  provoked  the  {, 

disorder  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  himself  use-  1 1 

ful  in  repressing  it,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris, 
to  justify  his  conduct  This  occurred  in  the  year 
1792,  an  epoch  which  was  distinguished  by  the  fall 
of  royalty  in  France. 

On  his  return  to  Corsica,  after  the  memorable 
10th  of  August,  in  that  year,  he  at  length  foimd 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  military  talents. 
France  was  proclaimed  a  republic.  She  was  threat- 
ened by,  and  she  attacked  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
More  than  a  million  of  Frenchmen  fled  to  arms, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  French  armies  were  upon 
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the  tewitories  of  those  powers  who  had  been  driv- 
en from  France.  Belgium  was  tonquered ;  Savoy 
was  invaded.  A  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon  under 
Admiral  Truguet  Bonaparte  directed  this  expedi- 
tion, which  seized  upon  the  island  and  fort  of  St 
Etienne,  as  well  9s  the  Isle  de  la  Madeleine,  belong^ 
ing  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  This  was  conquering 
as  far  afi'lay  ib  his  power. 

Truguet,  before  he  met  with  the  enemy,  had  to  con- 
tend  with  the  elements,  and  this  completely  pre- 
vented the  junction  of  his  fleet  with  the  squadron 
cruising  off  Naples.  When  they  arrived  before 
Cagliari,  they  were  received  in  a  manner  they  did 
not  expect  from  these  islanders,  who  saluted  them 
with  showers  of  red  hot  balls.  The  troops  that  at- 
tempted a  descent  were  also  defeated.  This  ex- 
pedition cost  the  republic  a  ship  of  the  line  and 
five  or  six  hundred  men,  thongh  their  success  at 
first  seemed  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Among  the 
troops  were  two' battalions  of  the  Corsican  national 
guards. 

The  disorganization  and  retreat  of  this  fleet  in- 
spired the  independent  party  in  Corsica  with  great 
hopes ;  the  discontented  rallied  their  forces,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
feeble  army  left  in  Corsica  to  retain  them  in  obedi- 
ence, they  convoked  a  Consulta  at  Cort^,  under 
the  auspices  of  Paoli,  formed  a  council  of  govern-  I 

ment,  tho  secretary  of  which  was  M.  Pozzo  di  Bor-  i 

go,  at  preaent  the  Russian  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France.  The  president,  Paoli,  was  nominated 
generalissimo  of  the  Corsican  army.  With  the 
succours  which  he  received  from  England,  he  easi** 
ly  dispersed  the  troops  that  took  part  with  France. 
Ajaccio  and  every  place  of  importance  were  very 
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soon  in  Paoli's  power.  When  Bonaparte  returned 
into  the  island,  Salicette  and  La  Combe  St  Michel,  ! 

the  members  of  the  Convention  charged  to  carry 
their  decree  into  execution,  had  taken  refuge  at 
Calvi :  Bonaparte,  in  going  there  to  join  them,  was  | 

exposed  to  considerable  danger  arising  from  hatred,  1 1 

and  perhaps  fear,  in  a  country  where  custom ^has  i 

the  force  of  law,  and  where,  for  the  purpose  of  de-  I  j 

sti-oying  any  man  deemed  obnoxious,  even  assassi-  |  i 

nation  is  authorized  by  custom.     With  the  assist-  1 1 

ance  of  some  troops  disembarked  by  the  French  ! 

commissioners,  Bonaparte  attempted  to  re-enter 
Ajaccio,  but  in  vain ;  the  arms  of  the  Convention 
had  no  more  power  than  its  decrees.  The  pro- 
scription of  the  conquered  was  the  consequence  of 
the  victory.  Bonaparte  had  signalized  himself  too 
much  to  be  spared.  A  decree,  excited  and  signed 
by  Paoli,  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment 
Despoiled  of  his  property  and  his  office,  Bonaparte 
embarked  with  his  kindred,  who  always  shared  his 
fortune.  A  frail  bark  received  this  future  Ctesar 
and  his  family,  and  conveyed  them  across  the  waves, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  high  destinies.  At  that 
period  nothing  was  more  deplorable  than  Bonaparte's 
present  prospects ;  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the 
future.  But  he  felt  a  persuasion  that  fortune  might 
not  always  abandon  him ;  and  a  vast  scene  still  lay 
open  to  his  views.  He  was  young ;  he  went  to 
France.  Probably  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
said,  « In  a  revolution,  a  soldier  should  never  de- 
spair, if  he  possesses  courage  and  genius." 

Previous  to  this  departure,  the  Bonaparte  family 
bad  the  honour  of  being  threatened  with  a  march 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  ;  that  is,  they  were 
attacked  by  12  or  15,000  peasants,  who  came  down 
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from  the  mountains  on  Ajaccio,  and  pillaged  and 
burnt  Napoleon's  family  residence,  not  sparing  ei- 
ther the  flocks  or  the  vines.  Madame,  with  a  few 
faithful  friends,  wandered  for  some  time  on  the  sea- 
shore. Paoli,  who  had  for  some  time  perceived 
thb  gathering  storm,  endeavoured  to  avert  it  "  Re- 
nounce this  opposition,"  said  he  to  madame;  <<it 
*nU  prove  the  ruin  of  yourself,  your  family,  and  for- 
Vine ;"  but  madame,  like  another  Cornelia,  heroic- 
lly  replied,  « that  she,  her  children,  and  her  rela- 
ivea,  would  only  obey  two  laws  ;  namely,  duty  and 
honour.** 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BepcmOion  oftiu  BonoforU  FamUuSUge  of  Totdon-^GmamU 
CarUmXf  thtgommner  and  Bonaparte^General  CHara— 
B<mapcoie  WMtntUd-^Appoinied  to  conunand  the  Artillery  of 
the  Army  of  Italu — His  Imprisonment  and  Uberation — Ooes 
to  Nice— General  Dumeririon—OperaHonMagainslifie  Auetri' 
xns  and  Pied^norUese— Bonaparte  displacea  bu  Aubry,  the 
Commissioner  of  Uie  Convention— Restored  by  Af.  Pontcimlant 
—Quarrel  between  the  Sections  and  tfu  Conuention— Bonaparte 
employed  against  them — Anecdote — Marriage  of  Napoleon  wiih 
Madame  Beauhamois — His  departure  for  me  Army  of  Italy  in 
JUarch,  1196— Address  to  the  SoUUers-His  Visit  to  MarseOles, 

Bonaparte  and  his  family,  having  left  Corsica, 
and  disembarked  in  Provence,  found  themselves  re- 
duced, by  their  attachment  to  France,  to  a  state  of 
distress  similar  to  that  in  which  a  number  of  French 
emigrants  had  been  placed  by  a  contrary  cause. 

Madame  Bonaparte  lived  at  Marseilles  with  her 
daughters,  upon  the  scanty  allowance  assigned  her 
by  government  in  return  for  the  sacrifice  she  had 
made  of  all  she  ppssessed.  Her  sons  had  to  con- 
tend with  their  misfortunes  xmaspisted.  Joseph 
and  Lucien  obtained  employ  in  the  army  adminis- 
tration. Napoleon  and  Louis  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary service. 

Returning  into  the  corps  of  artillery.  Napoleon 
passed  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  fourth  regiment 
of  that  corps.  A  few  months  after,  he  rose  by  the 
right  of  seniority  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
second  company  of  the  same  corps,  then  in  garri- 
son at  Nice.  This  was  in  the  year  1793,  when 
the  dreadful  event,  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  as-  j 

tonished  even  those  of  the  capital,  who  were  forc- 
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ed  to  concur  in  it,  and  impressed  a  degree  of  hor- 
ror upon  the  majority  of  the  French  in  the  prov* 
inces. 

The  proposals  /nade  to  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon 
by  the  British  admiral  Hood,  who  blockaded  that 
port  by  sea,  were  opecious  in  no  small  degree. 
"  Declare  yourselves,"  said  he,  ^  openly  and  frankly 
for  the  monarchy ;  hoist  the  ancient  French  col- 
ours ;  disarm  your  ships  of  war ;  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  your  forts ;  and,  In  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  I  offer  you  all  the  succours  in  my  power.'* 
These  terms  being  accepted,  such  a  number  of 
English,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  troops  were  landed, 
that  it  became  necessary  for  the  French  to  assemble 
'  I  an  army  of  30,000  men,  before  they  could  compel 

1 1  the  besieged  to  evacuate  the  town  and  the  forts. 

Assisted  by  the  bravery  of  the  French,  General 
Cartaux,  besides  gaining  some  other  advantages, 
took  a  position  before  Toulon ;  but  he  soon  felt  his 
incapacity  to  carry  on  such  an  important  operation 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  General  Dugommier,  a 
man  of  superior  genius,  was  called  upon  to  direct 
the  siege.  Previous  to  this  general's  arrival,  Bo- 
naparte had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
artillery,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Cartaux  placed 
the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  the  young  officer 
of  artillery,  whom  he  called  ^  Captain  Cannon." 

The  success  of  a  siege  must  depend  upon  the 
artillery,  especially  where  they  have  to  contend 
with  artillery. 

Bonaparte  not  only  performed  all  that  might  have 
been  expected  of  him,  but  frequently  rectified  the 
errors  of  others,  and  displayed  the  superiority  of 
his  genius  to  more  than  one  officer,  his  superior  in 
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rank.  Preserving  his  dignity  with  the  representa- 
tives that  were  sent  by  the  Convention  to  Toulon, 
as  he  did  with  every  one  else,  he  trusted  that  his 
self-confidence  woiUd  be  justified,  by  his  successes. 
One  of  the  repi;esentatives  here  having  made  some 
observation  upon  the  p6dt|on  of  a  battery,  "  Mind 
your  own  business,"  said  Bonaparte,' "  and  leave 
mine  to  me.  This  battery  must  remain  where  it 
is ;  I  will  answer  for  its  effect" 

In  action  he  was  at  all  tunes  both  officer  and 
soldier:  at  the  taking  of  a  redoubt,  and  fighting 
near  Marshal  Suchet,  then  a  captain,  he  undertook 
to  load  a  gun  at  which  an  artillery  mau  had  just 
been  killed,  and,  making  use  of  the  ramrod  whilst 
it  was  warm,  he  contracted  a  disease  which  repro- 
duced itself  for  a  long  time  under  a  ^'ariety  of  forms: 
out  this  he  often  recollected  as  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  military  career. 

The  rank  of  general  of  brigade  was  the  reward 
conferred  upon  Bonaparte  for  his  services  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon. 

When  Napoleon  spoke  to  Barry  O'Meara  about 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  he  observed,  that  he  had  made 
General  O'Hara  prisoner—**  I  may  say,"  said  he, 
**  with  my  own  hand.  He  ran  out  of  the  battery, 
and  advanced  towards  us.  In  advancing,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  a  sergeant,  and  I,  who  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  hoyau^  seized  him  by  the  coat, 
and  threw  him  back  amongst  my  own  men,  thinking 
he  was  a  colonel,  as  he  had  two  epaulets  on. 
While  they  were  taking  him  to  the  rear,  he  cried 
out  that  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish. He  thought  they  were  going  to  massacre 
him,  as  there  existed  a  horrible  order  at  that  time 
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from  the  Convention,  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  Eng- 
lish. I  ran  up,  and  prevented  the  soldiers  from  ill 
treating  him.  He  spoke  very  bad  French,  and,  as 
I  saw  that  he  thought  they  intended  to  butcher  him, 
I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  console  him,  and 
gave  directions  that  hii;  wound  should  be  immedi- 
ately dressed,  and  every  attention  paid  to  him.  He 
afterwards  begged  of  me  to  give  him  a  statement 
of  the  manner  of  his  capture,  to  show  it  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  his  justification.  Those  blockheads  of 
deputies,"  continued  Napoleon,  « wanted  to  attack 
and  storm  the  town  first ;  but  I  explained  to  them 
that  it  was  very  strong,  and  that  we  should  lose 
many  men ;  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  the  forts  first,  which  command- 
ed the  harbour,  and  then  the  English  would  either 
be  taken,  or  be  obliged  to  bum  the  greatest  part  of 
,  the  fleet,  and  escape.  My  advice  was  taken,  and 
the  English,  perceiving  what  would  be  the  result, 
set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  abandoned  the  town." 

During  this  early  exhibition  of  his  skill  and  cour- 
age, Bonaparte  attacked  a  battery  occupied  by  the 
English,  which,  having  charged  it  sever^  times,  at 
length,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  he  jumped 
into,  and  almost  instantaneously  received  a  deep 
bayonet  wound  in  tho  interior  of  the  left  thigh, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  knee.  He 
fell  backwards,  and  was  received  into  the  arms  of 
Lieutenant  Muiron,  who  safely  bore  him  from  the 
scene  of  action.  This  wound  nearly  cost  Bonaparte 
the  loss  of  his  leg ;  but  he  ever  after  regarded  Mui- 
ron as  his  brother. 

The  simplicity  of  General  Cartaux,  whom  Bona- 
parte was  sent  to  act  under,  or  rather  supersede,  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  was  striking.    He  was,  how- 

VOL.  I.  3 
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ever,  described  na  a  haughty  man,  covered  with 
lace  from  head  to  foot,  who,  upon  Bonaparte's  arri- 
val, asked  him  what  duty  he  had  been  sent  upon. 
The  young  officer  modestly  presenting  the  letter 
he  was  intrusted  with — ^*«This,"  said  Cartaux, 
twirling  his  whiskers,  ^  was  quite  unnecessary ;  we 
want  no  assistance  to  retake  Toulon ;  but,  however, 
you  are  welcome,  and  you  may  share  the  glory  of 
burning  tlie  town  to-morrow,  without  having  expe- 
rienced any  of  the  fatigue." 

In  all  the  disputes,  and  many  occurred,  between 
Cartaux  and  Bonaparte,  as  commandant  of  artiUery, 
the  wife  of  the  general  was  commonly  present,  and 
uniformly  took  part  with  the  young  officer  of  artil- 
lery, saying  witli  great natve^e to  her  husband,  "Let 
the  young  man  alone ;  he  knows  more  about  it  than 
you  do,  for  he  never  asks  your  advice ;  besides,  are 
you  not  the  responsible  person  ?  the  glory  will  be 
yours." 

Soon  after  the  retaking  of  Toulon,  Bonaparte  ac- 
companied General  Dugommier  to  Marseilles,  and 
was  with  him  in  company  there,  when  some  one, 
struck  with  his  person,  asked  the  general  who  that 
little  bit  of  an  officer  was,  and  where  he  had  picked 
him  up  ?  "  That  officer's  name,"  replied  the  gene- 
ral, « is  Bonaparte  :  I  picked  him  up  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  to  the  successful  termination  of  which  he 
eminently  contributed  ;  and  you  will  probably  see, 
one  day,  that  this  little  bit  of  an  officer  is  a  greater 
man  than  any  of  us." 

Bonaparte,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  artillery,  afterwards  repaired  to  tlie  army  of 
Italy :  there  new  persecutions  awaited  him.  He 
was  confident  in  his  own  opinions,  but  these  were 
not  conformable  to  those  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
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council.  Afler  having  seized  upon  the  Col  di  Tende, 
Oneglia,  and  Ormea,  in  the  valley  of  Tanaro,  the 
army  stationary  upon  the  Alps  seemed  to  rest 
satisfied  witliout  extending  its  conquests.  Instead 
of  a  w«ir  of  posts,  BonapartjS  proposed  a  war  of  inva- 
sion, and  that  the  army  should  precipitate  itself  up- 
on Piedmont  from  those  mountains  which  no  longer 
afforded  it  protection.  | 

This  advice,  given  with  confidence,  though  it  was 
afterwards  attended  with  success,  was  attributed  to  | 

presumption,  and  the  assurance  with  which  Napo- 
leon repeated  it  on  all  occasions,  was  censured  as  i 
insubordination.     Men  of  mean  talents  were  only                   j 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  obser-                  I 
vation  of  a  superior  genius.     The  results  of  the 
10th  of  Thermidor  offered  the  occasion  that  was                  | 
wanted.     The  connexion  between  Bonaparte  and                  i 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Convention  to  super-                  ! 
intend  the  siege  of  Toulon,  was  now  found  useful                  i 
to  the  young  general.     Among  these  commission- 
ers was  the  younger  Robespierre,  who  was  accused                  ! 
of  favouring  the  projects  of  his  brother.     Bonaparte                  i 
was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  imprisoned                  | 
for  some  time  as  an  accomplice  with  this  commis-                   ; 
sioner,  whom  he  obeyed  in  common  with  the  rest                  j 
of  the   army.      Never  despairing,  Bonaparte,  far  | 
from  renouncing  his  system,  employed  himself  in  i 
rendering  his  plan  of  a  campaign  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, even  when  under  confinement     In  imagina-  | 
tion,  he  had  already  made   a  descent  upon   that  ' 
beautiful  Lombardy  which  he  was  soon  to  conquer 
in  reality.     The  duration  of  this  imprisonment  was 
not  long.     The  importance  of  Bonaparte's  presence 
was  demonstrated  by  his  absence.     Wishing  again                  I 
to  conquer,  the  Convention  recalled  the  man  who                  | 
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had  already  possessed  the  art  of  organizing  victory, 
«nd  to  whose  talents  and  excellent  combinations 
£reneral  Dumerbion  acknowledged  he  owed  hla 
success  in  Italy,  when  Bonaparte  was  first  sent  to 
Nice.     This  was  in  March,  1794. 

General  Dumerbion  was  an  old  and  brave  officer, 
who  had  previously  carried  on  the  war  between  the 
Var  and  the  Roya,  an^  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  positions  of  all  the  mountains  that  cover  Nice. 
Bonaparte,  having  visited  the  advanced  posts,  and 
reconnoitred  the  line  which  the  army  occupied, 
laid  a  memorial  before  General  Dumerbion,  relating 
to  the  unfortunate  attack  of  General  Brunet,  and  to 
the  method  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat  be- 
yond the  Upper  Alps,  by  taking  possession  of  the 
Col  di  Tende.  These  suggestions  being  presented 
to  a  council,  at  which  the  representatives  Ricors  and 
young  Robespierre  were  sitting,  they  were  agreed 
to  unanimously.  Since  the  taking  of  Toulon,  the 
reputation  of  Bonaparte  was  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  his  designs.  Still  it  is  evident, 
that,  for  some  time,  few  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  merits  and  char- 
acter. At  Nice,  whilst  general  of  the  artillery,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  put  under  an  arrest  by  the  dep- 
uty Laporte,  because  he  would  not  allow  him  to 
employ  his  artillery  horses  for  the  service  of  the 
post. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1794,  a  part  of  the  army 
under  Massena,  (Dumerbion  being  confined  by  the 
gout,]  in  pursuance  of  Bonaparte's  plan,  crossed  the 
Roya  near  Menton,  and  then  divided  into  four  col- 
umns :  the  first  marched  up  the  bank  of  the  Roya ; 
the  second  up  that  of  the  Nervia ;  the  third  up  that 
of  the  Taggio ;  and  the  fourth  moved  upon  Oneglia. 
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The  column  of  Oneglia,  upon  the  heights  of  St. 
Agatha,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  Austrians  and  Pied- 
montese,  and  defeated  them.  Brul^,  the  general 
of  brigade,  was  kilJed  in  the  action.  The  head- 
quarters being  removed  to  Oneglia,  troops  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  occupy  Loano.  From  Oneglia 
the  French  marched  to  the  sources  of  the  Tanarq 
beat  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of  Ponte  Dinairo, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  fortress  of  Ormea,  en- 
tered Garessio,  and  occupied  the  road  from  that 
place  to  Turin.  In  the  mean  while,  the  movements 
of  the  other  three  French  columns  so  alarmed  the 
Piedmontese,  that  they  hastily  abandoned  all  tiie 
positions  which  had  been  stained  by  so  much  blood. 
Saorgio  was  immediately  invested,  and  capitulated ; 
and,  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  Piedmontese  troops, 
after  a  brisk  attack,  were  driven  from  the  Col  di 
Tende.  In  this  manner,  aU  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Alps  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  By 
these  manoeuvres,  the  army  of  Italy  had  gained  more 
than  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  Saorgio  was  provi- 
sioned, and  abounded  with  ammunition  of  every 
kind,  being  the  principal  dep6t  of  all  tbe  Piedmont- 
ese army.  In  these  new  positions  the  French  re- 
mained till  September,  when  they  marched  to  meet 
an  Austrian  force  advancing  on  the  Bormida. 

General  Bonaparte,  having  passed  the  straits  of 
the  Bormida,  proceeded  to  Chiari,  where  he  fel 
in  with  12  or  13,000  Austrians  manoeuvring  on  the 
plain,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  French  army  tlian  they 
retreated  to  Dego,  where  being  soon  attacked,  they 
retired  upon  Acqui.  The  French  army,  having  ta- 
ken Dego,  had  now  several  magazines,  and  had  as- 
certained that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Austrians.     This  march,  directed  by  Bonaparte,  had 

n* 
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spread  coxwtemation  through  all  Italy.  The  French 
line  then  extended  to  Bardinetto  and  the  Col  di 
Tende,  passing  hy  Septipani,  Melagno,  and  St 
James. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1794  was  spent  in 
putting  all  these  positions  in  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, especially  Vado.  The  knowledge  that  Na- 
poleon acquired,  under  all  these  circumstances,  be- 
came extremely  useful  to  him  in  1796,  when  tie 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

But  the  successes  and  advantages  which  Bona- 
parte had  procured  for  the  republic  whilst  only  gen- 
eral of  artillery  in  the  army  of  Italy,  did  not  seem 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  party  that  succeeded  in 
the  Convention  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Their 
conmiissioner,  Aubry,  was  sent  into  the  departments 
to  purify  the  armies  of  terrorists,  and  men  without 
capacity;  and  he  boasted  of  having  excluded  no 
less  than  12,000  officers  from  the  fourteen  armies. 
Aubry,  with  a  view  of  mortifying  a  man  whom  he 
dared  not  to  dismiss  from  the  service,  insisted  on 
Bonaparte's  removal  from  Italy  to  the  army  of  the 
west  in  La  Vendue.  Bonaparte  refused  to  accept 
of  tliis  appointment,  and  came  to  Paris.  His  ex- 
postulation with  Aubry  on  this  occasion,  which  oc- 
curred in  May,  1795,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  per- 
fect scene.  Bonaparte  insisted  vehemently,  because 
he  had  facts  to  bear  him  out  Aubry  was  bitter  and 
obstinate,  because  he  was  invested  with  power.  Na- 
poleon, he  said,  was  too  young,  being  then  but 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  who  answered  that  a  sol- 
dier soon  grew  old  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
event,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  a  long  period  in  a 
state  of  painful  inactivity. 
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During  this  interval,  his  pecuniary  resources  were 
exhausted,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  paper  money  :  friendship,  however,  came  to 
his  aid :  Marmont  never  quitted  hun ;  Junot  also 
assisted^him,  and  assured  him  that  the  state  of  in 
ajction  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  could  not  be 
of  any*  long  continuance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Bonaparte,  about  t^'s 
time,  indulged  an  idea  of  quitting  France,  and  ^i" 
gaging  in  the  service  of  the  Turks,  then  at  war 
with  Austria.  But  Aubry  having  been  in  his  tarn 
displaced,  and  his  office  supplied  by  M.  Pontcou- 
lant,  he  not  only  re-commissioned  Bonaparte,  but 
retained  him  in  Paris  to  assist  the  labours  of  the 
military  council,  to  whom  Bonaparte  submitted  the 
stupendous  plan  of  his  Italian  campaign  for  1796, 
which  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  This 
plan  might  have  been  taken  for  a  real  report  of  op- 
erations actually  performed^  rather  thain  an  outline 
of  such  as  had  only  been  projected :  such  was  the 
precision  with  which  every  measure  afterwards 
adopted  had  been  previously  foreseen. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Convention  and  the  48 
sections  of  Paris,  which  eventfully  placed  Bona- 
parte in  a  more  distinguished  situation  than  ever  he 
had  held  before,  originated  in  their  pasnng  the  two 
obnoxious  laws  of  the  5th  and  13th  of  Fructidor, 
(22d  and  30th  of  August,)  1795.  These  decrees 
expressed,  that  two  thirds  of  the  members  compos- 
ing the  Convention  should  be  re-elected  for  the 
new  legislature.  The  people,  especially  the  Paris- 
ians, could  not  endure  the  idea  of  men  re-electing 
themselves ;  as,  upon  the  principle  they  had  acted  for 
two  years,  they  might  continue  for  life,  and  that 
establish  a  system  infinitely  more  odious  than  abso- 
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lute  monarchy.  Besides,  the  Convention  was  just- 
ly represented  as  a  body  of  tyrants  and  assassins, 
purged  indeed  of  the  most  infamous  monsters,  such 
as  Robespierre  and  others,  yet  still  continuing  the 
murderers  of  the  2d  of  September,  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  31st  of  May,  the  applauders  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Gironde  party,  &c. 

This  Convention,  on  Sunday,  October  4,  declar- 
ed their  intentions  of  having  recourse  to  arms  by  a 
proclamation,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  accepting  an  appointment  as 
second  in  conunand  under  M.  Barras,  had  pledged 
himself  to  support  their  measures  of  coercion.  The 
plea  set  up  in  justification  of  this  conduct  by  Napo- 
leon and  his  friends,  rests  upon  the  circumstance, 
"  that  the  Convention  was  successively  torn  by  fac- 
tions, which  were  never  able  to  acquire  any  stabili- 
ty, but  varied  their  principles  almost  every  month. 
The  interior  of  the  republic  was  afflicted  by  a  hor- 
rible system  of  reaction :  the  national  domains 
could  no  longer  find  purchasers;  the  assignats 
fell  every  day,  the  armies  were  witliout  money,  be- 
ing till  then  only  supplied  by  requisitions  and  the 
maximum ;  the  magazines  were  also  empty,  and  the 
soldier  was  no  longer  sure  of  bread.  Even  the  re- 
cruiting had  ceased,  though  the  armies  continued 
to  gain  great  advantages,  because  they  were  more 
numerous  than  ever.  The  party  of  the  Bourbons 
were  every  day  increasing.  Pichegru,  the  first 
general  of  the  republic,  had  been  gained  over.  All 
parties  were  tired  of  the  Convention,  and  it  was 
tired  of  itself.  It  had  promised  the  nation  a  con- 
stitution, and  it  perceived,  at  length,  that  the  safety 
of  that,  and  its  own  also,  depended  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  expectations  which  had  been  raised." 
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Oa  the  25th  of  June,  1795,  it  adopted  the  consU- 
tu^on  known  under  the  title  of  that  of  the  year 
III.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  five  per- 
sons, under  the  name  of  the  Directory ;  the  leg- 
islature to  two  councils,  called  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  the  Council  of  the  Ancients. 

It  was  now  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  fall  of 
the  constitution  of  1794  was  to  be  attributed  to 
that  law  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  ex- 
cluded its  members  from  the  legislature.  The  roy- 
alists, in  particular,  found  all  their  arrangements 
baffled ;  but  what  brought  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in- 
to more  notice  than  ever  was,  the  rejection  of  the 
additional  laws  by  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris, 
who  assembled,  and,  forming  as  many  tribunes,  these 
were  filled  by  the  most  violent  orators,  Laharpe, 
Rerizi,  Lacretelle  the  younger,  Vaublanc,  &c. 

The  national  guard,  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
the  sections,  consisted  of  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand men.  The  sections  appeared  one  after  anoth- 
er at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  warmly  expressing 
their  sentiments.  The  Convention,  it  is  said,  be- 
lieved that  this  commotion  in  the  capital  was  like 
those  riots  so  common  in  London,  and  of  which  in- 
stances frequently  happened  in  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  Comitia. 

On  the  12th  of  Vendemaire,  (3d  October,  1795,) 
at  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  General  Menou, 
accompanied  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
who  were  commissioners  to  the  army  of  the  inte- 
rior, proceeded  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to 
the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  section  Lepelle- 
tier,  but,  after  spending  an  hour  in  useless  negotia- 
tions, withdrew  by  a  kind  of  capitulation,  without 
Uaving  dispersed  or  disanned  the  meeting.    The 
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section,  thus  triumphant,  declared  itself  permanent ; 
but  Menou  was  deprived  of  his  command. 

General  Bonaparte  was  at  the  theatre  Feydeau, 
when  some  of  his  friends  informed  him  of  the  sin 
gular  events  that  were  passing.  Seeing  the  con 
ventional  troops  thus  repulsed,  he  hastened  to  their 
assembly,  and  found  them  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
The  representatives  sent  with  Menou,  to  exculpate 
themselves,  accused  him  of  treason,  and  he  was 
put  under  arrest.  To  repair  this  failure,  every  rep- 
resentative recommended  the  general  who  possess- 
ed his  confidence.  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  proposed  Napoleon,  who  being 
absent,  messengers  were  sent  afler  him  into  the 
city.  Napoleon,  who  had  heard  of  all  that  had 
been  said,  and,  besides,  knew  what  was  in  agitation, 
deliberated  with  himself  more  than  half  an  hour,  on 
the  course  most  eligible  for  him  to  pursue.  After 
weighing  the  odium  which  might  attach  to  him  on 
account  of  his  taking  part  against  the  people  in  be- 
half of  the  Convention,  he  judiciously  concluded, 
that  if  that  should  sink,  allthe  numerous  victories, 
and  all  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  would  be  lost 
He  made  up  his  mind,  went  to  the  committee, 
and  was  appointed  general-in-chief.  Upon  consult- 
ing Menou,  he  learned  that  the  army  consisted  of 
only  five  thousand  soldiers,  of  all  descriptions,  with 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  then  at  Sablons,  guarded  by 
only  fifteen  men.  This  was  an  hour  after  midnight, 
when  Napoleon  despatched  Murat,  then  a  major  of 
the  21st  light  horse,  to  bring  this  artillery  to  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  One  moment  longer 
would  have  been  too  late  ;  a  column  of  the  section 
vf  Lepelletier,  on  the  march  to  seize  those  guns. 
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v^as  only  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  these 
cavalry. 

On  the  next  morning*,  from  six  to  nine,  Napole- 
on visited  all  the  posts,  and  placed  this  artillery  at 
the  head  of  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  the  Pont  Royal,  the 
Rue  de  Rohan,  the  Pont  Tournant,  &c.  All  the 
matches  were  lighted,  and  the  whole  of  the  little 
army  was  distributed  at  the  different  posts,  or  in 
reserve  in  the  garden,  and  the  Place  Carrousel. 
In  the  mean  while  the  generale  was  beat  through 
Paris,  and  the  national  guards  formed  at  all  the  dt- 
houcheSf  and  they  were  even  so  insolent  as  to  come 
and  beat  the  generale  on  the  Carrousel  and  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and  mat- 
ters on  the  13th  of  Vendemaire  grew  worse  and 
worse  ;  the  Convention  had  been  summoned  to  dis- 
miss the  troops  which  threatened  the  people,  and 
to  disarm  the  terrorists.  The  Tuilleries  was  al- 
ready strictly  blockaded,  and  at  Jength,  at  a  quarter 
after  four,  some  musket  shots  were  discharged  from 
the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  where  the  sectionaries  had 
introduced  themselves; 'the  balls  reached  the  steps 
of  the  Tuilleries.  About  a  hundred  men  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  stand  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Repub- 
lique,  but  a  few  shells  from  the  howitzers  dislodged 
them,  and  at  six  o'clock  all  was  over. 

Some  assemblages  still  continued  on  the  14th  in 
the  section  Lepelletier,'but  they  were  soon  dispers- 
ed. In  the  evening  order  was  completely  restored, 
owing  to  the  promptitude  of  General  Bonaparte's 
measures,  and  Paris  was  once  mpre  perfectly  tran- 
quil. 

It  was  afler  this  great  event,  when  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  interior  were  presented  in  a  body 
to  the  Convention,  that  the  members,  by  acclama- 
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tion,  appointed  Bonaparte  general-in-chief  of  the 
army. 

General  Menou  was  delivered  over  to  a  connci 
of  war,  and  would  certainly  have  Buffered  death, 
had  not  Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  address,  insisted 
that  the  three  representatives  sent  with  him  de- 
served the  same  punishment — ^Lafond  was  the  only 
one  executed ;  he  had  evinced  great  courage ;  the 
head  of  his  colunm  on  the  Pont  Royal  formed  again 
three  times  under  the  fire  of  grape-shot,  before  it 
entirely  gave  way. 

Napoleon  now,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  interior,  had  to  re-organize  the  nation- 
al guard,  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
then  contained  no  less  than  104  battalions.  At  the 
same  time  he  formed  the  guard  of  the  Directory, 
and  re-organized  that  of  the  legislative  body. 

It  was  only  during  a  few  months  that  Napoleon 
commanded  the  army  of  the  interior,  and  these 
were  replete  with  di^culties  and  embarrassments. 
The  members  of  the  new  government  were  not  only 
divided  amongst  themselves,  but  often  in  opposition 
to  the  councils ;  there  was  stiU  a  ferment  amongst 
the  subdued  sectionaries ;  the  Tacobins  assembled 
again,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  agents  of  royalty  formed  a  power- 
ful party ;  the  finances  and  paper  money  were  in 
discredit ;  the  troops  were  discontented ;  and  a  fam- 
ine afflicted  the  capital  to  s\ich  a  degree,  that  ten 
or  twelve  times  the  supply  of  provisions  failed  en- 
tirely. Thus  no  ordinary  degree  of  activity  and 
address  was  required  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  the 
capital  against  such  a  combination  of  calamities. 

In  fact,  Napoleon  had  frequent  occasion  to  ha 
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!  I  rangue  ia  the  markets,  the  streets,  the  sections  and 

fauxbourgrs. 
• !  One  day,  when  the  usnal  distribution  of  bread  at 

the  bakers'  shops  had  not  taken  place,  and  while 

I  Napoleon  was  parading  about  with  a  part  of  his 
I ';  staf^  he  was  alarmingly  pressed  upon  by  the  crowd. 
!  I  A  woman  of  a  monstrous  robust  appearance  made 

I I  herself  eminently  conspicuous  by  her  menacing  ges- 
1 1  tures  and  exclamations.  ^  Those  fine  epauleted  fel- 
lows, said  she,  pointing  to  the  officers,  ^  laugh  at 
our  distress :  so  long  as  they  can  eat  and  grow  fat, 
they  care  not  if  the  poor  die  of  hunger."  Napoleon 
turned  to  her,  and  said,  *^  Good  woman,  look  at  me ; 
which  is  fattest,  jrou  or  I  ?"  He  was  then  so  thin, 
that  he  described  himself  as  a  slip  of  parchment 
A  general  burst  of  laughter  disarmed  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  and  the  party  continued  their  round. 

The  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Madame  Beau- 
harnois,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  has  been 
imputed  to  causes  not  only  derogatory  to  the  high 
spirit  which  he  always  possessed,  but  to  others  that 
seem  quite  unnecessary.  In  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage between  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  it  seems 
an  intimacy  had  been  cemented  some  considerable 
time  before  his  new  appointment 

During  the  general  disarming  of  the  sections  of 
Paris,  a  youth  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  staff,  entreating  Bona- 
parte to  give  orders  for  restoring  to  him  the  sword 
of  his  father,  who  had  been  a  general  of  the  re- 
public. This  youth  was  Eugene  Beauhamois,  af- 
terwards viceroy  of  Italy.  Napoleon,  moved  by 
the  nature  of  his  request,  and  by  his  juvenile  grace* 
granted  his  petition ;  when,  on  beholding  his  flither's 
sword,  yonng  Eugene  burst  into  tears.    The  gene- 
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ral  waB  touched  at  his  sensibility,  and  behaved  so 
kindly  to  him,  that  Madame  Beauharnois  thought 
herself  obliged  to  wait  on  him  next  day,  to  thank 
him  for  his  attention.  Napoleon,  a  short  time  af- 
terwards, returned  her  visit  Every  one  knew 
the  extraordinary  grace  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
her  sweet  and  attractive  manners.  The  acquaint- 
ance soon  became  inthnate  and  tender,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  were  married. 

Whilst  Napoleon  had  been  thus  employed  in 
Paris,  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  had  been 
given  to  Kellerman,  an  officer  of  much  personal 
bravery,  but  who  made  such  unskilful  dispositions, 
that,  by  the  end  of  June,  1795,  the  army  had  lost 
the  positions  of  Vado,  St  James,  and  Bardinetto. 
General  Kellerman  even  talked  of  evacuating  the 
Genoese  coast,  and  so  alarmed  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  that  they  convened  all  the  repre- 
sentatives who  had  been  in  Italy,  in  order  to  con- 
sult them.  They  justly  described  Napoleon  as  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  country, 
and,  being  summoned  by  the  commiUee,  he  convinc- 
ed them,  that,  to  maintain  the  line  of  tlie  French 
army,  not  more  than  half  their  number  was  required. 
The  conquest  of  Italy  notwithstanding  all  these 
unpromising  circumstances,  seemed  to  have  been 
reserved  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

In  February,  1796,  the  army  of  Italy  might  be 
considered  as  having  no  leader !  General  Scherer 
had  asked  for  money  to  pay  his  troops  ;  for  horses 
to  replace  those  that  had  died  for  want  of  food ;  and 
government  could  give  him  neither  one  nor  the 
other;  but  returning  evasive  answers  and  empty 
promises,  he  declared  that,  if  any  further  delay 
look  place,  he  should  be  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
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Genoese  territory,  return  to  the  Roya,  and  perhaps 
vepasB  the  Var.  The  Directory  then  resolved  to 
supersede  Scherer,  and  Napoleon  was  fortunately 
chosen  as  the  only  man  capable  of  extricating  them 
from  the  embarrassing  situation  into  which  they  had 
sunk.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Nice  a  second 
time. 

Napoleon  was  now  freed  from  that  restraint  he 
had  long  felt  in  the  capital.  His  genius  required 
a  theatre  of  much  larger  extent,  and  victories  less 
painful,  though  they  might  be  obtained  with  greater 
difficulty.  His  departure  from  Paris,  to  commence 
his  celebrated  Italian  campaign  of  1796,  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  Germinal,  or  the  21st  of  March.  He 
was  the  only  person  who  was  not  astonished  at  his 
good  fortune.  When  a  friend,  who  was  congratu- 
lating him  upon  this  appointment,  testified  some  sur- 
prise at  his  youth,  he  replied,  "  I  shall  return  old." 

The  full  tide  of  Napoleon^s  glory  set  in  from 
this  Italian  campaign. 

The  French  army  of  Italy  was  about  31,000 
strong,  whilst  nearly  three  times  their  number  were 
opposed  to  them,  and  besides  had  i200  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  character  of  the  French  troops 
was  excellent ;  but  their  cavalry  was  wretchedly 
mounted,  and  they  were  equally  deficient  in  artil- 
lery. There  were  no  means  of  transporting  stores 
of  any  kind  from  the  arsenals ;  all  the  draught- 
horses  had  perished  through  want.  The  penury 
of  the  French  finances  was  so  great,  that  the 
efforts  of  government  could  only  furnish  2000 
Louis  in  specie  to  the  military  chest.  An  order 
was  issued  for  all  the  general  officers  to  receive 
four  Louis  apiece,  by  way  of  outfit  The  supply 
of  bread  was  uncertain ;  that  of  meat  had  long 
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ceased.     For  means  of  conveyance  there  remained  j 

only  two  hundred  mules.     It  was  impossible  to  j 

think  of  transporting  more  than  twelve  pieces  of  ! 

cannon.     Bonaparte,  however,  put  the  army  in  mo-  J 

tion  with  the  following  address :-— ^  Soldiers !  you  i 

are  naked,  ill-fed :  much  is  due  to  us ;  there  is  I 

nothing  to  pay  us  with.     The  patience  and  courage  j 

you  have  shown  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks  are 
admirable ;  but  they  win  you  no  glory.  I  come  to 
lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  in  the  world  : 
rich  provinces,  great  cities,  will  be  in  your  power. 
There  you  will  have  wealth,  honour,   and  glory.  j 

Soldiers  of  Italy !  can  your  courage  fail  ?" — ^I'hese 
words  were  addressed  to  his  troops  on  the  29th  of 
March. 

On  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  this  army,  he  | 

stopped  thirty-six  hours  at  Marseilles,  to  visit  his 
family. 
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Bmapetrt^9  Plan^UU  personal  Appupram»^BaUU  cf  Monle- 
notte  MUUsinu>—Dtso^Anecdotea~-Affmr  of  Fombw—Dtaih 
of  La  Haarpt — Bridge  of  Lodi.  , 

Bonaparte's  plan  had  been  shown  to  several 
generals  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  ^Ber- 
thier,  who  from  his  experience  had  acquired  con- 
siderable respect,  bestowed  very  high  eulogiums 
opon  it ;  but  added,  that  to  carry  it  into  execution 
would  require  fifty  thousand  men  more.  Bona- 
parte, however,  undertook  to  open,  this  campaign 
with  the  trivial  re-enforcement  of  six  thousand  mei< 
from  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees.  From  the  army 
of  the  Alps  he  received  no  succour  till  Piedmont 
had  been  conquered ;  and,  Italy  being  subdued,  he 
was  on  his  march  to  Carinthia,  when  he  was  joined 
by  the  division  under  Bernadotte,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  Tagliamento.  The  first  obstacles  Bona- 
parte had  to  contend  with,  arose  from  his  own 
army. 

Bonaparte,  at  all  times  more  imposing  by  his  atti- 
tude than  by  his  stature,  with  a  shape  extremely 
slender,  now  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
pale  and  meager  visage  ;  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  lost  beneath  his  long  hair  whiten- 
ed by  the 'use  of  powder.  Besides,  he  by  no  means 
sat  well  on  horseback,  and  when  he  rode  along  the 
ranks,  the  soldiers  complained  that  a  bov  had  been 
sent  to  command  them. 
4* 
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The  French  arn^  exceeded  fifly-six  thousand 
men.  Napoleon  hastened  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, though  without  magazines,  ammunition,  or  a 
military  chest 

On  the  29th  of  March,  only  thirty-five  thousand 
men  took  the  field  with  Bonaparte. 

A  battle  ensued,  April  9th ;  and  fifteen  hundred 
killed,  2000  wounded,  and  the  taking  of  many 
colours,  were  the  fruits  of  this  victory,  which  ena- 
bled the  French  to  remove  their  head-quarters  to 
Carcara. 

On  the  14th,  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Austrians  lost  10,000  killed  and  prisoners. 
Twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon  and  fifteen  standards 
were  the  fruits  of  this  victory.  The  French  now 
found,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  every  species  of 
ammunition,  and  other  objects  which  the  celerity  ol 
their  march  had  prevented  them  from  bringing. 
Thus  Bonaparte  increased  his  forces  by  tlje  same 
operations  that  diminished  those  of  the  enemy. 

Before  Bonaparte  commenced  this  campaign  of 
1796,  he  had  promised  to  write  to  M.  Faypoult, 
French  minister  at  Genoa.  Fifteen  days  had  elapsed, 
and  no  letter  arrived,  though  hostilities  had  com- 
menced some  time.  One  morning,  however,  about 
five  o'clock,  a  domestic  entered  M.  Faypoult's 
chamber  in  a  dreadful  fright,  telling  him  to  rise,  as 
the  Austrians,  he  said,  were  in  the  city.  The  minis- 
ter imagined  that  it  was  probable  that  the  enemy, 
after  gaining  some  great  success,  might  have  been 
so  elated  with  it,  that  it  might  have  induced  him  to 
break  through  all  meajsures,  and  to  take  possession 
of  Genoa,  at  least  provisionally.  He  dressed  is 
haste,  when  the  first  secretary  of  the  legation,  en 
tering,  confirmed  what  the  domestic  had  said  before 


It 
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Determined  to  protest  against  this  violation  of  the 

rights  of  nations,  the  two  diplomatists  proceeded 

to  the  hall  of  audience  without  delay,  when  they 

saw  an  Austrian  general  just  alighting  from  his  J! 

horse,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  cavalry  and  a 

numerous  staff.     Before  M.  Faypoult  had  time  to 

express  himself,  the  Austrian  general  delivered  him 

a  letter,  which  the  emotions  he  experienced  would 

scarcely  permit  him  to  open.     This  letter  was  from 

Bonaparte.     Faithful*  to  his  promise,  it  contained  an 

account  of  his  victories  at  Montenotte  and  Millesi- 

mo,  inviting  him  to    provide  accommodations  for 

General  Provera,  who,  instead  of  being  a  conqueror, 

as  M.  Faypoult  supposed,  was  now  a  prisoner. 

The  Directory,  in  their  despatches  to  Bonaparte, 
expressed  themselves  thus :  "  To-day,  general,  re- 
ceive the'tribute  of  national  gratitude." 

Shut  up  in  his  capital  with  the  wreck  of  an  army 
that  had  been  beaten  every  time  they  fought,  Victor 
I  Amedeus  the  Third  appeared  resolved  to  sustain  a 

11  siege.     This  prince,  who  had  made  several  cam- 

paigns with  his  father,  not  much  in  favour  of  the 
French,  judging  of  the  present  by  the  past,  did  not 
at  first  suppose  that  a  petit  eaporal,  a  little  republi- 
can corporal,  could  beat  the  old  generals  of  kings : 
and  he  could  not  imagine  why  General  Beaulieu, 
who  had  promised  him  never  to  pull  off  his  boots  till 
he  came  to  Lyons,  should  have  taken  quite  a  con- 
trary route.  At  length,  roused  from  his  incredulity 
by  the  murmurs  of  the  public,  and  reposing  confi- 
dence in  himself  in  proportion  as  he  withdrew  ix 
from  others,  ^  Ah !"  said  he,  pulling  up  his  small 
clothes — ^^  if  I  go  ;  iflgo,^^ — every  time  he  learnt 
the  news  of  a  new  defeat  Bonaparte,  however, 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  going. 
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Order  being  restored,  the  army  advanced  in  pur- 
suit of  victories. 

At  this  time  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa, 
seeing  the  Austrians  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, came  out  of  the  city  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
these  movements.  One  among  them  questioned 
two  travellers  that  had  stopped  near  a  broken  car- 
riage, saying,  "  Cannot  you  tell  us  what  all  this  sig- 
nifies ?" — "  It  signifies,"  replied  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, "  that  a  man  of  seventy-four  years  of  age  has 
been  duped  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-six." 

Bonaparte's  new  system  of  military  movements 
excited  universal  attention.  This  campaign  was 
scarcely  opened,  when  Lombardy  was  inundated 
with  troops  in  every  direction,  and  the  French  ap- 
proached Mantua  pde  miU  with  the  enemy.  Napo- 
leon, when  in  the  vicinity  of  Pizzighitone,  saw  a  tall 
German  colonel,  a  prisoner,  and,  questioning  liim, 
without  being  known,  as  to  how  affairs  were  going 
on,  was  told,  <<very  badly.  I  know  how  it  will 
end,"  said  he. 

The  appellation  of  pttU  caporal,  as  applied  to 
Bonaparte,  has  also  been  mentioned;  but  an  anec- 
dote confirming  this  has  been  related  by  Napoleon 
himself.  When  he  commanded  near  the  Col  di 
Tende,  the  army  was  obliged  to  pass  over  a  narrow 
bridge :  he  gave  directions  that  no  women  should 
be  allowed  to  accompany  it,  as  the  service  was  a 
most  difficult  one,  and  required  the  troops  to  be  con* 
tinually  on  the  alert  To  enforce  this  order,  he 
placed  two  captains  on  the  bridge,  with  instructions, 
on  pain  of  death,  not  to  permit  a  woman  to  pass. 
Ue  afterwards  went  to  the  bridge  himself,  to  see 
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that  these  orders  were  obeyed,  where  he  found  a 
crowd  of  women  assembled,  who^  as  soon  as  they  | 

perceived  him,  began  to  revile  him,  bawling  out,  { 

*<  Oh  then,  petU  caporalf  is  it  you  who  have  given  | 

orders  not  to  let  us  pass  ?" — After  each  battle,  the  | 

oldest  soldiers  used  to  hold  a  council,  and  confer  a 
new  rank  on  their  young  general,  who,  when  he  | 

made  his  appearance  in  the  camp,  was  received  by  j 

the  veterans,  and  saluted  by  his  new  title.     They  ! 

made  Bonaparte  a  corporal  at  Lodi,  and  a  sergeant  at  I 

Castiglione ;  and  hence  the  surname  of  petit  caporaly  | 

which  for  a  long  tune  was  applied  to  him  by  the  I 

soldiers.  ! 

Although  Bonaparte  had  thus  defeated  two  ar*  | 

mies,  and   detached   one   of  the   kings  from  the  | 

coalition  against  France,  he  could  upt  allow  any  : 

respite  to  his  troops.  i 

Notwithstanding  his  defeats,  Beaulieu  left  Pied-  | 

mont  with   30,000   men,  including  4000  cavalry.  | 

This  army  was  soon  increased  by  re-enforcements 
from  the  Tjnrol.     Bonaparte  in  the  interim,  availing  i 

himself  of  the   treaty   of  Cherasco,   observing,  by  | 

this  means,  that  *<  one  wing  of  the  enemy's  army  ! 

gave  him  time  to  beat  the  other,"  pursued  Beaulieu. 

Beaulieu,  disconcerted  by  Bonaparte's  tactics, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  himself  in  Piedmont  by 
acts  of  perfidy — ^by  seizing  of  Alexandria,  Tortone, 
and  Valenza,  in  contempt  of  the  alliance  which  ex- 
isted between  the  emperor  his  master  and  the  king  ■ 
of  Sardinia. 

After  having  indulged  Beaulieu's  error  by  false  i 

movements,  Bonaparte  suddenly  advanced  by  a 
forced  march  to  Castello  San  Giovani  with  three 
thousand  grenadiers  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.    He 
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arrived  here  on  the  6th  of  May,  at  eleven  at  nigiit, 
and  at  seven  in  the  morning  he  was  at  Plaisance. 

On  the  8th,  at  noon,  learning  that  an  enemy's 
division  was  not  far  off,  he  marched  towards  Fom- 
bio,  where  he  found  them  most  advantageously  in- 
trenched in  a  position  defended  by  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  enemy  resisted  two  hours ;  but  was 
then  obliged  to  retire  towards  the  Adda,  after  hav- 
ing lost  a  number  of  men  and  horses,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  baggage. 

The  night  following  the  glorious  day  of  Fombio 
wad  distinguished  by  a  fatal  event  Beaulieu,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
at  that  place,  marched  under  favour  of  the  night  to 
Codogno,  with  the  view  of  surprising  a  French 
division  that  occupied  that  place.  He  arrived  there 
about  two  in  the  morning :  he  had  already  over- 
thrown the  advanced  posts,  when  General  La 
Harpe,  having  mounted  his  horse  on  the  first  alarm, 
presented  himself,  and  restored  order.  His  escort, 
on  his  return,  was  composed  of  hussars,  who,  owing 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  were  mistaken  for  the 
enemy's  hulans,  and  received  a  volley,  which  killed 
La  Harpe !  Bonaparte,  in  announcing  his  death, 
traced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words :  "  The  repub- 
lic," said'  he,  "  has  lost  a  man  who  was  devoted  to 
its  interests ;  the  army  one  of  its  best  generals ; 
and  every  soldier  a  companion." 

Bonaparte  hastened  to  pursue  the  enemy  to  Lodi, 
on  the  river  Adda,  where  General  Beaulieu  had 
collected  his  fosces.  On  the  approach  of  the 
French,  the  Imperialists  abandoned  the  town  of 
Lodi,  with  such  precipitancy,  that  they  had  not 
time  to  destroy  the  bridge. 
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It  was  defended  by  ten  thousand  men,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon.  No  consideration  could  resist 
the  impetuosity  of  the  soldiers,  or  their  leaders ; 
for,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  four  thousand  grena- 
diers being  formed  into  a  solid  column,  made  a  sud-  t 
den  charge,  and  had  proceeded  six  hundred  feet, 
exactly  half  the  length  of  the  bridge,  when  they 
became  exposed  to  such  an  incessant  shower  of 
grape-shot,  that  their  foremost  ranks  were  entirely 
swept  away ;  and  the  troops  who  had  hitherto  ad- 
vanced at  a  quick  pace,  with  bent  l\eads  and  extend- 
ed bayonets,  were  staggered,  and  began  to  hesitate. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  Generals  Berthier, 
Massena,  Ccrvoni,  and  D'Allemagne,  starting  from 
the  ranks,  invited  the  grenadiers  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, while  Bonaparte  in  person,  seizing  a  standard, 
placed  himself  at  their  head.  Animated  to  tho 
highest  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  such  an  example, 
the  troops  rushed  by  their  generals  with  resistless 
impetuosity,  amidst  the  cries  of  "  Vive  la  R^ulh' 
lique!^ 


i 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Consternation  at  MUan^PubUe  Entry  of  BonanarU^TVeaty  of 
CherascOf  between  the  King  of  Sardinia  ana  tlie  Directory-^ 
Revenue  aerified  from  Saly — Anecdote — Bonapart^s  Intercourat 
foith  the  Learned  at  Milan — ineurrettiona  at  Pavia,  4^. — An- 
ecdotes — Narrow  Escapes  of^pnaparte —  Treatu  between  France 
and  Naples — Neeotiations  with  the  Pope— Alarm  at  Rome— 
Seizure  of  Legnom — Bonaparte  entertained  by  tfie  Grand 
Duke  of  Ttiscanu — Revoiution  at  Genoa — Anecdote — Beaulieu 
succeeded  by  Wurmser—Periknis  Situation  of  the  French 
Army — General  Junol — Lonado — Stratagem — Battles  of  Cos- 
tiglione  and  Basscau>"-The  Dog  cand  his  dead  Master. 

The  uninterrupted  succesaes  of  Bonaparte  had 
thrown  Milan  into  a  state  of  inquietude  that  was 
soon  converted  into  terror.  The  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  administration,  and  even  the  citizens,  had  neg- 
lected nothing  that  could  stimulate  the  courage  of 
the  populace.  Colours  had  been  distributed,  pro- 
cessions ordered,  rewards  promised ;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  voluntary  contributions,  the  nobles,  persons  in 
office,  and  the  citizens,  had  provided  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
might  fall  in  the  defence  of  their  country ;  and 
whilst  the  ladies  went  about  collecting,  and  the 
soldiers  were  fighting,  the  priests  invoked  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven. 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Milan  of  the  passage 
of  the  Po,  hope  was  converted  into  dismay;  the 
battle  of  Lodi  was  followed  by  despair.  The  Arch- 
duke's family  abandoned  Milan  in  the  greatest  pre- 
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cipitation:  the  court  hastened  to  follow  this  example. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  feeling,  when  the 
army  presented  themselves  at  the  gates  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1796. 

General  Bonaparte,  who  followed  close  after  Mas- 
sena,  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capital  of  Lom-  . 
hardy  on  the  next  day.  He  had  received  the  keys 
of  the  city  from  a  deputation  sent  to  Marignan. 
Count  Melzi,  at  the  head  of  the  nobles,  came  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  Melezuolo.  At  the  Roman  gate 
of  Milan,  Bonaparte  foimd  an  immense  population, 
and  tlie  civic  guard  formed  in  a  double  line  to  re- 
ceive him.'  Bonaparte  marched  in  the  midst  of  the 
grenadiers  of  Lodi,  among  whom  were  some  gene- 
rals. Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height :  military  sym- 
phonies, executed  by  the  Milanese  and  French  musi- 
cians, were  mixed  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  during  this  triumphant  march  to  the  palace 
of  the  archduke,  where  a  splendid  banquet  was 
prepared.  The  file  was  terminated  by  a  brilliant 
ball,  in  which  the  ladies  of  Milan  were  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  French  mode. 

But,  besides  seizing  the  money  in  the  military 
chest,  a  contribution  of  twenty  millions  was  impos- 
ed upon  Milan,  to  alleviate  which,  it  was  agreed 
chat  the  silver  used  in  the  churches  should  be  melt- 
ed down,  and  placed  to  the  account  It  was  not 
*ill  this  epoch  tiiat  the  army  began  to  receive  pay 
m  money.  On  the  same  day  that  Bonaparte  enter- 
ed Milan,  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Directory  was  signed  at  Paris. 

From  this  period  the  army  of  Italy  was  no  long- 
er a  burthen,  but  became  a  source  of  revenue  to 
Prance,  and  assisted  in  paying  other  armies. "  Six 
v^eeks  after  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  besides 
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ten  millions  placed  at  ttie  disposal  of  the  Directory, 
Bonaparte  had  sent  upwards  of  200,000  francs  to 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  a  million  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  Directory,  under  the  idea  that  Bonaparte 
had  till  then  pursued  his  own  plans,  thought  it  was 
now  the  proper  time  for  him  to  adopt  theirs  :  they 
wanted  to  divert  him  from  pursuing  the  route  to 
Germany,  which  he  had  opened  by  the  battle  of 
liodi ;  to  employ  Kellerman  in  his  place,  and  send 
him  into  the  south  of  Italy.  He  offered  to  give  up 
the  command,  and  they  desisted  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  purpose.  In  his  apology,  he  observed, 
that  he  believed  it  was  better  to  have  one  bad  gen- 
eral than  two  good  ones.  One  day  he  had  occa- 
sion to  complain  to  Berthier,  that  the  measures  pre- 
scribed for  provisioning  the  army  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed. « That,"  said  Berthier,  « is  astonishing ; 
however,  I  have  given  my  orders  for  this  purpose." 
— "  What  do  you  call  your  orders  ?"  replied  Bona- 
parte, briskly.  "  Here  is  only  one  man  who  has 
any  right  to  give  orders,  and  that  is  myself;  it  is 
the  business  of  the  rest  to  obey :  and  so,  to  begin 
with  you,  sir,  mount  your  horse,  and  see  that  my  or- 
ders are  obeyed." 

While  Bonaparte  was  at  Milan,  the  celebrated 
Oriani  paid  a  visit  to  him.  On  entering,  the  astron- 
omer was  astonished,  and  unable  to  return  an  an- 
swer to  the  general's  questions ;  but,  recovering 
from  his  surprise,  he  said,  "  Excuse  me — ^this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  entered  these  superb  apart- 
ments ;  my  eyes  are  not  accustomed,"  &c. — ^thus 
pronouncing  a  severe  criticism  on  the  government 
of  the  archduke. 
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By  writing  to  Oriani,  Bonaparte  seemed  to  com* 
inunicate  his  sentinrents  to  ati  the  learned  of  Italy. 
**  In  Milan,"  he  said,  <<  the  learned  did  not  enjoy  the 
consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Retir- 
ed in  their  closets,  they  thought  themselves  happy, 
if  kings  and  priests  did  them  no  harm. 

According  to  each  treaty,  subsequent  to  the  con- 
quest of  Piedmont,  that  of  Cherasco  excepted,  a  spe- 
cial article  was  introduced,  conferring  upon  the 
French  the  right  of  choosing  the  best  pieces  of 
painting,  sculpture,  &c.  in  the  public  collections, 
and  of  sending  them  to  France. 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  Italy  ceded  these 
objects  of  its  worship,  these  pledges  of  her  past 
glory.  To  ransom  a  single  painting,  that  of  St  Je- 
rome, the  prince  of  Parma  offered  a  million,  which 
his  people  would  have  had  to  pay.  It  was  at  Ven- 
ice and  Rome  that  tlie  museum  of  Paris  reaped 
the  richest  harvest. 

Afler  having  employed  eight  days  in  providing 
for  the  army,  and  in  forming  a  provisional  govern- 
ment for  Lombardy,  Bonaparte  left  Milan,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  blockade  the  Austri-' 
ans  in  the  citadel. 

Scarcely  had  the  French  left  Milan,  apparently 
with  the  same  testimonies  of  afTectioii  on  the  part 
of  the  people  as  they  first  received,  when  General 
Despinoy,  observing  that  mobs  were  assembling  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the  side  of  Pavia,  or- 
dered a  party  of  troops  to  march  thither,  whom  the 
rebels  attempted  to  disarm ;  but,  the  detachment 
having  wounded  and  taken  some  of  them,  the  rest 
took  flight  The-  tocsin  was  sounded  in  tlie  coun- 
try ;  the  priests  and  nobles  excited  the  massacre  of 
the  French  commissaries. 
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A  great  conspiracy,  in  fact,  seemed  to  have  been 
forming  all  through  L<nnbardy,  which  was  finally 
overthrown.  In  Pavia,  a  similar  insurrection  was 
quelled.  If  the  blood  of  a  single  Frenchman  had 
been  shed,  the  general  had  resolved  to  raise  on  the 
ruins  of  Pavia  a  column,  on  which  these  words 
were  to  be  inscribed :  *^  Here  the  City  of  Pavia 
stood."  He  ordered  the  municipality  to  be  shot, 
and  two  hundred  hostages  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
immediately  to  France. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  at  day-break,  the  French 
army  arrived  at  Rivoli,  but  the  enemy  had  already 
passed  the  Adige,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  bridges. 
In  this  affair  Uiey  lost  1500  men  and  600  horses. 
Prince  Cuto,  general  of  the  Neapolitan  cavalry 
was  among  the  number  of  prisoners.  Thus  the 
Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  French 
advanced  posts  reached  the  German  mountains. 

The  occupation  of  Verona,  which  contains  three 
bridges  over  the  Adda,  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  Bonaparte.  Massena  entered  this  city  on 
the  3d  of  June,  which  had  been  for  some  time  the 
refuge  of  Louis  Stanislaus,  the  brother  of  Louis 
XVI. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  whilst  Na- 
poleon was  pursuing  the  enemy  in  every  direction, 
he  entered  a  castle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
He  was  troubled  with  tlie  head-ache,  and  bathed 
his  feet.  In  the  mean  while  a  large  detachment  of 
the  enemy  arrived  before  tlie  castle  in  great  confu- 
sion. Napoleon  was  there,  and  only  a  few  per- 
sons with  him ;  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  gate  had 
just  time  to  close  it,  and  cry  out,  "  To  arms  !*'  As 
resistance  would  have  been  useless,  Napoleon  was 
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obliged  tx)  escape  through  the  back  gates  of  the 
garden,  with  but  one  boot  on. 

In  the  same  campaign,  Napoleon  incurred  anoth- 
er near  chance  of  being  taken  prisoner.  Wurm- 
ser,  who  had  been  compelled  to  Uirow  himself  into 
Mantua,  and  was  debouching  suddenly  on  an  open 
plain,  learned  from  an  old  woman,  that,  only  some 
moments  before,  the  French  general,  with  but  a  few 
followers,  had  stopped  at  her  door,  and  that  he  had 
fled  at  the  sight  of  the  Austrians.  Wurmser  im- 
mediately despatched  parties  of  cavalry  in  all  di- 
rections, to  whom  he  gave  orders,  that,  if  they  came 
up  with  Napoleon,  he  should  not  be  killed  or  harm- 
ed in  any  way.  His  destiny  and  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse  saved  him. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  Bonaparte,  when 
upon  the  point  of  commencing  one  of  his  great  bat- 
tles in  Italy.  As  he  was  disposing  his  troops  in 
the  order  of  attack,  a  light  dragoon,  issuing  forth 
from  the  ranks,  requested  of  the  general  a  few  min- 
utes' private  conversation,  with  which  Napoleon  ac- 
quiesced, when  the  .soldier  thus  addressed  him:— 
"  General,  if  you  proceed  to  adopt  such  and  such 
measures,  the  enemy  must  be  defeated." 

"  Wretched  man !"  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  "  hold 
your  tongue ;  you  will  not,  sure,  betray  my  secret !" 
at  the  same  time  placing  his  hand  before  the  mouth 
of  the  dragoon. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  soldier  in  question 
was  possessed  of  an  inherent  military  capacity,  and 
appreciated  every  arrangement  necessary  to  ensure 
victory.  The  battle  terminating  in  favour  of  Na- 
poleon, he  issued  orders  that  the  poor  fellow  should 
be  conducted  to  his  presence ;  but  all  search  after 
hun  proved  fruitless ;  he  was  no  where  to  be  found 
5* 
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After  the  affair  of  Borghetto,  Beaulieu  lost  no 
time  in  passing  the  Adige,  not  to  quit  Italy,  but  to 
approach  Mantua.  On  the  4th  of  June,  Massena, 
who  had  left  Peschiera,  was  nuister  of  the  faux- 
bourg  and  of  the  tower  of  Cheriale,  after  driving 
the  enemy  into  Mantua.  A  drummer  of  twelve 
years  of  age  distinguished  himself  by  climbing  up 
this  tower  in  the  midst  of  musketry  and  grape-shot, 
and  opening  the  door  to  the  French.  On  the  same 
day,  Bonaparte,  who  had  advanced  to  La  Favourite, 
a  pleasure-house  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Man- 
tua, caused  the  fauxbourg  of  St  George  to  be  at- 
tacked by  General  Serrurier,  who  seized  the  Ute" 
du-pont, 

Bonaparte  was  now  disposed  to  use  the  relaxa- 
tion afforded  him  by  the  Austrians,  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  insurrections  which  had  been  gathering  in 
his  rear.  The  secondary  powers  were  disposed  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Na- 
ples treated  on  the  7th  of  June.  An  armistice  de- 
prived the  Austrian  army  of  two  tliousand  five  hun- 
died  cavalry,  and  the  English  fleet  of  five  ships  of 
the  line,  and  several  frigates.  This  was  signed  by 
Prince  Pignatelli  Belmont,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  A  bull  issued  by  the  pope  disavowed  the 
fanatics  who,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  foment- 
ed a  civil  war  in  France  ;  in  fact,  the  pope  himself 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  excommunicated. 
Bonaparte,  nevertheless,  pursued  the  course  of  his 
operations  against  Rome.  Whilst  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Ferrara,  Augereau  occupied  Bologna,  and 
Adjutant-General  Vignolle  seized  upon  the  castle  of 
Urbino.  The  popish  garrisons  in  all  these  places 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons ;  but  not  for  want 
of  the  means  of  defence. 
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The  grand  duke,  being  alarmed,  requested  the 
French  general  to  respect  a  neutral  territory.  Bo- 
naparte promised  not  to  enter  Florence,  but  to  pass 
through  Sienna.  On  the  26th  of  June,  Vaubois 
was  at  Pistoia,  Rome  was  alarmed,  as  the  blood 
of  a  French  ambassador  was  still  reeking  there. 
Proclamations,  demanding  vengeance  for  the  death 
of  AL  Basseville,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  capi- 
tol,  still  resounded  in  the  Vatican.  The  thunders 
of  the  church  had  not  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
defend  the  holy  city  against  the  Catholic  army  un- 
der the  constable  of  Bourbon;  and  she  did  not 
seem  more  powerful  now  against  an  army  perhaps 
a  little  less  orthodox.  Rome  submitted ^  to  very 
hard  conditions.  This  was  the  first  time  Rome  had 
oeeh  made  tributary  to  France ;  but  she  was  now 
to  pay  twenty  millions  in  money  and  other  articles. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  this  treaty  were 
all  on  the  side  of  France,  the  approbation  of  that 
government  was  with  difficulty  obtained.  The  re- 
duction of  Rome  was  not  the  only  object  which 
Vaubois  was  charged  to  accomplish.  On  the  28th 
of  June,  1796,  he  took  possession  of  Leghorn. 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  so  far  from  show- 
ing any  resentment  in  consequence  of  this  measure, 
invited  Bonaparte  soon  alter  to  Florence,  where 
he  partook  of  a  splendid  entertainment,  during  which 
an  officer  brought  'him  despatches,  announcing  the 
surrender  of  the  castle  of  Milan.  The  two  prin- 
cipal guests,  though  very  differently  interested  in 
this  affair,  possessed  a  sufficient  degree  of  self-com- 
mand to  prevent  the  one  from  expressing  his  joy, 
and  to  enable  the  other  to  conceal  his  mortification. 

The  revolution  that  followed  at  Genoa  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  course  of  events,  and  did  not  re 
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quire  the  intervention  of  the  French  army.  A  new 
constitution  restored  tranquillity. 

During  the  popular  agitation  that  preceded  this 
new  establishment,  the  statues  of  Andre  Doria  had 
been  thrown  down.  The  resentment  that  Bona- 
parte felt  at  this  act  of  ingratitude  and  barbarity, 
led  him  to  ask,  **  whether  any  excess  of  zeal  should 
lead  people  to  forget  their  own  glory.  What  bar- 
barous hand  could  strike  that  Andre  Doria,  the 
founder  of  your  liberty ;  that  hero  of  patriotism, 
who  refused  the  sovereignty  which  was  offered  him 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany !" 

General  Beaulieu,  finding  himself  incompetent  to 
withstand  a  general,  "  whose  mistress  was  Glory, 
and  whose  companion  was  Plutarch,"  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army. 

General  Wurmser,  older  than  Beaulieu,  but  not 
less  opiniated,  was  charged  with  restoring  the  for- 
tune of  Austria  beyond  the  Alps.  With  sixty  thou- 
sand men  under  his  command,  he  flattered  himself 
he  should  be  able  to  envelope  the  enemy,  who  had 
not  more  than  forty-four  thousand.  Bonaparte, 
seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  sud- 
denly withdrew  his  troops  from  Verona,  and  by  a 
forced  march  regained  possession  of  Brescia.  In 
one  of  these  affairs,  a  Captain  Lasalle  being  made 
prisoner,  and  taken  before  Wurmser,  the  old  gener- 
al asked  him  what  might  be  the  age  of  Bonaparte. 
<<  He  is,"  said  this  officer,  "  of  the  same  age  as  Scipic 
when  he  conquered  Hannibal." 

These  partial  advantages  did  not  alarm  Bona;- 
parte.  Wurmser's  march  had  scarcely  commenced, 
when  Napoleon  formed  the  plan,  to  which  he  not 
only  owed  his  safety,  but  that  series  of  successes 
which  were  crowned  by  the  victory  of  Castiglione 
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The  Auatrians  being  now  masters  of  the  heights 
and  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  the  French  could  no 
longer  retain  possession  of  Verona,  without  expos- 
ing the  troops  to  the  hazard  of  being  surrounded. 
Bonaparte  therefore  ordered  them  to  fall  backy  and 
assembled  all  his  forces  at  Roverbella. 

At  this  period  the  left  of  the  French  army  under 
Joubert  and  Massena  had  been  beaten,  and  the  two 
generals  obliged  to  retreat  under  the  walls  of  Pes- 
chiera.  Napoleon,  pressed  in  all  directions,  saw 
his  communications  with  France  nearly  cut  off;  he 
was,  besides,  placed  between  two  armies,  each  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  Brescia,  his  principal 
magazine,  was  taken.  Milan,  fifteen  leagues  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  was  of  no  use  to  him.  In 
this  situation,  the  soldiers  were  astonished,  when 
assembled  in  the  presence  of  their  chief,  to  find  no 
alteration  in  his  countenance. 

*<  Fear  nothing,"  said  Napoleon—^*  show  that  you 
remain  unchanged:  preserve  your  valour,  your  just 
pride,  and  the  remembrance  of  your  triumphs,  and 
in  three  days  we  shall  retake  all  that  we  have  lost 
Rely  on  me ;  you  know  whether  or  not  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  my  word." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  army  being  now  equal  to 
its  surprise.  Napoleon  immediately  availed  himself  of 
circumstances,  and  conceived  one  of  those  plans 
which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute  him  a 
great  general.  He  totally  abandoned  the  line  of 
the  Adige,  gave.Augereau  orders  to  march  on  Bres- 
cia, and  told  his  soldiers,  <'  that,  if  they  wished  to 
obtain  the  victory,  it  was  with  their  legs  alone  that 
it  could  now  be  gained."  Napoleon  gave  a  little 
repose  to  his  troops,  strengthened  himself  as  much 
as  possible,  opened  a  communication  with  Serruri- 
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er,  and  prescribed  the  movements  which  he  should 
adopt  He  ordered  his  brother  Louis  to  take  pos> 
session  of  the  bridge  of  St  Mark  with  two  battalions, 
and  on  his  return  he  despatched  him  in  the  great- 
est haste  to  Paris,  with  an  account  of  what  had  ta- 
ken place.  "  Every  thing  is  now  made  good,"  said 
he.  <*  To-morrow  I  shall  give  batt]e ;  the  success 
will  be  complete,  as  the  most  difficu}t  part  of  the 
task  is  over.  I  have  no  time  to  write  long  despatch- 
es ',.  describe  all  that  you  have  seen." 

Louis  accordingly  left  Brescia  before  the  battle. 
A  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  .a  courier 
brought  the  details  of  the  great  victory  gained  by 
his  brother  at  Castiglione.  As  a  mark  of  their  sat- 
isfaction, the  Directory  conferred  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain upon  Louis. 

Jn  tliis  memorable  battle.  Napoleon  contrived  to 
turn  all  the  successes  gained  by  Wurmser  to  the 
advantage  of  the  French  army. 

The  battle  of  Lonado  occurred  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust. Junot,  Bonaparte's  first  aid-de-camp,  was 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Austrians,  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  guides^  Coming  up  with  the  hu- 
laris  of  Bender,  he  had  already  wounded  their  col- 
onel, when,  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  was  thrown  in- 
to a  ditch  covered  with  wounds,  but  not  till  he  had 
killed  six  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hands.  Still, 
apparently  with  the  voice  of  a  dying  man,  he  con- 
tinued to  exclaim,  "You  are  all  my  prisoners." 
From  this  situation  he  was  relieved  by  his  dragoons, 
and  conveyed  to  the  head-quarters. 

On  this  day  the  Austrians  lost  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  three  or  four  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  among 
these  three  generals.     The  French  had  to  lament 
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tlie  death  of  General  Bayran,  whose  probity  was 
equal  to  his  courage. 

Wurmser,  who  was  still  able  to  collect  25,000 
men,  and  a  numerous  cavalry,  indulged  the  hope  of 
retrieving  his  fortunes.  Bonaparte  on  his  side  was 
making  arrangements  for  a  general  engagement, 
and  for  that  purpose  repaired  to  Lonado,  to  see  what 
troops  he  could  collect  there.  He  had  scarcely  en- 
tered, when  an  Austrian  flag  of  truce  arrived  to 
fiiunmon  the  commandant  to  surrender.  The  place 
was  in  fact  surrounded  by  forces  much  superior  to 
those  within  it.  This  was  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion for  Bonaparte ;  however,  by  a  stroke  of  genius, 
he  disengaged  himself  with  eclat.  Ordering  the 
officer  who  brought  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  to  have  the  bandage  taken  from  his 
eyes,  "  Your  general-in-chief,"  said  he,  "  has  the 
presumption  to  summon  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Italy !  Let  him  advance.  If  he  presume 
to  insult  the  French  army,  I  am  here  to  avenge  it 
Tell  him  that  he  and  his  corps  are  my  prisoners ; 
that  one  of  his  own  columns  is  cut  off  at  Sale,  and 
another  by  tho  passage  of  Brescia  to  Trent,  and 
that  if  in  eight  minutes  he  does  not  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  shall  be  shot  with  his  whole  corps.  Un- 
deceive your  commander,  and  let  liim  see  General 
Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  his  brave  republican  army ; 
tell  your  general  that  will  be  the  highest  reward 
he  can  expect" 

While  every  one  was  preparing  for  ttie  attack, 
the  commander  of  the  enemy's  army  requested  a 
capitulation.  ^  No,"  replied  Bonaparte  ;  **  you  are 
a  prisoner  of  war."  The  commandant  wished  to 
expostulate,  but  already  the  light  artillery  were  ad- 
vancing, and  he  cried  out,  "We  yield."    Thus 
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1200  French  gained  a  victory  over  4000  of  the  en-  ! 

emy's  well  arranged  force,  and  defended  also  by  I 

four  pieces  of  cannon.  ,| 

At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  the  ' 

two  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other.     Bona-  J 

parte,  by  a  retrograde  motion,  having  drawn  Wurm-  ji 

ser  after  him,  Serrurier's  division  turned  and  at-  i! 

tacked  his  left.     This  battle  terminated  what  has  |( 

been  called  «  The  Campaign  of  Five  Days,"  during  | 

which  Wurmser  lost  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  * 

more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  ' 

Bonaparte,  having  recovered  all  his  formei  posi-  I 

tions,  began  to  turn  his  whole  attention  upon  Mantua, 
and  had  some  thoughts  of  entering  the  place  by  j 

night.     Some  grenadiers  were  to  embark  upon  the  j 

lake,  and  seize  upon  one  of  the  gates,  whilst  the  i 

attention  of  the  besieged  was  to  have  been  excited 
by  a  false  attack  elsewhere.     But,  as  the  water  sud-  I 

denly  sunk  more  than  three  feet,  this  project  fell  to  i 

the  ground.     Bonaparte  confided  the  blockade  to  | 

General  Saiinguet,  observing  that  "operations  of  ] 

this  kind  depend  entirely  upon  good  fortune ;  upon  | 

a  dog  or  a  goose."  I 

Bonaparte  took  possession  of  Trent  in  the  name 
of  France,  and  seized  all  the  property  that  belong- 
ed to  the  emperor  and  the  prince  bishop.  The 
Toute  to  the  Tyrol  had  been  opened  to  the  French 
by  the  battle  of  Roveredo. 

The  French,  after  beating  the  Austrians  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Brenta,  at  Primolano,  at  Solagna, 
and  carrying  the  fort  of  Covelo,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember marched  towards  Bassano,  where  Wurmser 
bad  his  head-quarters.  Five  thousand  prisoners, 
live  standards,  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
their  caissons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
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and  Wurmser  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  ta 
ken  with  the  military  chesL 

Curious  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  Bo- 
naparte in  the  evening  rode  over  the  field  with  his 
stafi^  when  their  notice  was  attracted  by  the  howl- 
mgs  of  a  dog,  that  seemed  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approached  the  spot  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded. "  In  the  deep  silence  of  a  beautiful  moon- 
light night,"  said  the  emperor,  <<  a  dog,  leaping  sud- 
denly from  beneath  the  clothes  of  his  dead  master, 
rushed  upon  us,  and  then  immediately  returned  to 
his  hiding-place,  howling  piteously.  He  alternate- 
ly licked  his  master's  hand,  and  ran  towards  us,  as 
if  at  once  soliciting  aid  and  seeking  revenge. 
Whether  owing  to  my  own  particular  turn  of  mind 
at  that  moment,  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  actiou 
itself,  I  know  not,  but  certainly  no  incident  on  any 
field  of  battle  ever  produced  so  deep  an  impression 
on  me.  I  involuntarily  stopped  to  contemplate  the 
scene.  This  man,  thought  I,  has  friend^  in  the 
camp,  or  in  his  company,  and  here  he  lies  forsaken 
by  all  except  his  dog." 

VOL.  I.  # 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VidorUi  of  the  Frtnch—SorHes  from  BiaaOua—DrmdfuL  Sit- 
uation  of  that  City — War  between  the  Popuiation  of  Maly  and 
the  Austriam— Excesses  at  Boloena  and  Oenooi—Anniversary 
of  the  French  Republic  celebrated  at  Milan— Battle  of  Arcole- 
Anecdotes — The  sleeping  Sentinel — Death  of  Colond  Muiron. 

In  the  course  of  six  days  the  French  army  had 
gained  six  victories.  Oni  of  the  sixty  thousand 
men,  with  which  Wurmser  was  to  reconquer  Italy, 
jnly  ten  thousand  remained  after  the  battle  of  Bas- 
sano ;  these  he  sent  to  Verona,  which  they  were 
prevented  from  entering  by  General  Kilmaine. 

Wearied  of  opposing  aortiesj  Bonaparte  confined 
himself  to  a  strict  blockade  of  Mantua. 

By  the  end  of  September,  there  were  not  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  men  in  Mantua  able  to  bear 
arms.  The  public  establishments  were  not  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  sick ;  but,  being  distributed  in 
the  private  houses,  the  whole  city  might  be  consid- 
ered as  one  vast  hospital.  After  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade, on  the  23d,  the  Imperialists  were  routed  by 
the  republican  infantry,  who  took  eleven  hundred 
prisoners  and  five  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  the  Fren'jh  attacked  the  Austrians  in  their 
advanced  posts  of  Cereze  and  Pradella. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  Austrians  endeav- 
oured to  scale  the  intrenchments  of  St.  George's, 
but,  being  unsuccessful,  all  their  attepipts  terminat* 
ed  here.  ' 
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About  this  time,  the  general  adnunistraiion  of 
Lombardy  solicited  pennission  from  General  Bona- 
parte to  form  a  legion  to  act  with  the  republican 
army,  and  to  march  against  the  conmion  enemy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Modena,  abandoned  by  their 
duke,  proclaimed  their  independence.  This  was 
first  done  at  Reggio,  an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  Soon  after  this, 
under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte,  the  union  of  Mo- 
dena, Reggio,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  was  declared 
at  a  general  congress.  A  second  congress,  held 
at  Reggio,  ulteriorly  proclaimed  the  definitive  re- 
union of  the  dutchies  and  legations,  under  the  name 
of  the  Cispadane  republic. 

Great  excesses  took  place  at  Bologna  on  the  day 
when  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted ;  the  populace 
crowded  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  persons  of 
easy  circumstances,  to  collect  money,  &c.,  as  they 
pretended,  to  purchase  wine,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
joicing. Bonaparte,  however,  arrived,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  disorder.  All  the  monks  not  belonging 
to  the  convents  in  Bologna  were  ordered  to  quit 
the  city  in  three  days ;  but  they  were  provided  with 
money  sufficient  to  bear  their  charges  to  Rome. 

Genoa  next  drew  the  attention  of  Bonaparte. 
He  now  wrote  to  the  Genoese  government  with  the 
dignity  and  spirit  always  belonging  to  his  charac- 
ter. «The  city  of  Genoa,"  said  he,  "is  the  focus 
from  whence  those  wretches  proceed  who  infest 
the  highways,  assassinate  the  French,  and  intercept 
our  convoys.  The  governor  of  Novi  protects  them: 
I  demand  that  the  Genoese  government  shall  make 
an  example  of  him.""  If  you  do  not  take  measures 
for  this  end,  I  shall.  I  will  bum  both  villages  and 
towns  upon  any  ter]:itory  where  one  single  French- 
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man  has  been  assassmated.  I  will  bum  the  houses 
that  afford  refuse  to  assassins.  I  wiU  punish  those 
negligent  magistrates  who  violate  the  first  princi- 
ple of  neutrality,  in  granting  an  asylum  to  the  bri- 
gands. The  assassination  of  one  single  Frenchman 
shall  bring  destruction  upon  whole  communities 
who  shall  not  have  protected  the  French.'* 

This  minister  took  refuge  in  the  Imperial  fiefs. 
The  focus  of  intrigue,  it  seems,  had  only  been  re- 
moved. 

As  nothing  escaped  the  penetration  of  Bonaparte, 
he  soon  discovered  this  den :  a  detachment  was  or- 
dered against  it;  however,  three  hundred  of  the 
banditti,  with  tlie  English  and  German  diplomatists, 
had  time  to  escape. 

Bonaparte  soon  after  celebrated  at  Milan  the  an- 
niversary of  the  foundation  of  the  French  republic. 
Taking  those  games  and  ceremonies  that  were  used 
at  Athens  and  Rome  for  models,  this  JUt  was  ex- 
tremely magnificent  Josephine,  the  spouse  of  Gen* 
eral  Bonaparte,  assisted,  and,  by  her  graces,  attem- 
pered the  austerity  of  the  military  cortege  which 
encircled  her  spouse. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  propose  peace. 

The  command  of  the  new  Austrian  army  had 
been  conferred  on  Field-Marshal  Alvinzi :  this  con- 
sisted of  45,000  men,  which,  with  those  that  could 
be  drawn  from  Mantua,  might  amount  to  60,000. 
To  these  Bonaparte  could  oppose  only  30,000.  8300 
formed  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  Augereau  bad 
8000  men  upon  the  Adige.  Massena  was  posted 
between  Bassano  and  Trevisa  with  9000.  Vaubois, 
with  10,000,  guarded  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol ;  and 
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Menard,  with  2000  men  as  a  reserve,  occupied  the 
town  of  Brescia,  with  1800  cavalry  in  the  vicinity. 

Determined  to  push  forwards,  Davldovich  attack- 
ed Vaubois  near  Galliano,  who  was  obliged  to  evac- 
uate this  village  in  the  night,  leaving  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence, 
Bonaparte  hastened  to  Verona.  Alvinzi  had  taken 
the  same  route.  On  the  11th  of  November  Bona- 
parte marched  to  meet  the  Austrians.  Augereau 
came  up  with  their  advanced  guard  within  two 
leagues  of  Verona,  and  routed  them.  On  the  12th, 
the  two  armies  were  in  presence.  Supported  on 
the  left  by  the  village  of  Galdiero,  and  upon  the 
right  by  Olivette,  the  positions  of  the  enemy's  first 
line  were  highly  advantageous,  and,  at  the  instant 
when  it  was  presumed  the  intention  of  the  French 
was  to  come  to  a  general  action,  the  Austrian  corps 
at  Villa  Nuova  had  orders  to  begin  its  march.  At 
day-break,  Massena  attacked  the  enemy's  right,  and 
Augereau,  on  the  left,  made  himself  master  of  Gal- 
diero. 

The  progress  of  the  Austrians  had  been  stopped, 
but  they  had  not  retreated :  it  was  necessary  to 
vanquish  them,  but  of  this  Bonaparte  almost  des- 
paired. 

But  with  Bonaparte  discouragement  was  not  de- 
spair ;  triumph  often  awaited  him  when  he  seemed 
to  be  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Alvinzi  had  ap- 
proached Verona  on  the  15th  of  November,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  carry  the  place  by 
assault,  although  General  Kilmaine  had  1500  men 
there.  Bonaparte,  descending  the  Adige  to  Ronco, 
passed  upon  this  point-  with  the  divisions  of  Auge* 
reau  and  Massena,  and  took  his  route  to  Villa  Nuo- 
va, with  the  view  of  seizing  the  enemy's  baggage 
6* 
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and  hu  parks  of  artUlery,  whom  ha  meant  to  at- 
tack on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  17th,  the  action  became 
genera).  The  Austriana  lost  13,000  men  in  this 
battle,  including  5000  prisoners,  and  eighteen  pieces 
of  cannon. 

The  loss  of  the  French  was  less  considerable  in 
numbers  than  in  the  importance  of  those  that  feU 
during  these  three  days.  The  great  art  of  the 
general-in-chief  on  this  occasion,  having  but  13,000 
men  to  oppose  to  40,000,  was  to  maintain  the  com- 
bat in  the  midst  of  a  morass,  where  the  enemy 
could  not  deploy.  On  the  third  day  of  this  battle, 
November  17th,  the  75th  having  been  broken,  Bona- 
parte placed  the  32d  in  an  ambuscade,  lying  on 
their  faces  in  a  little  wood  of  willows  along  the 
dike  of  Arcole.  This  demi-brigade  rose,  fired  a 
volley,  charged  bayonets,  and  drove  into  the  marsh 
8000  Croats,  who  all  perished  there. 

Las  Cases,  mentioning  the  bridge  at  Arcole,  says, 
"  Here  Napoleon  in  person  tried  a  last  effort :  he 
seized  a  standard,  rushed  towards  the  bridge,  and 
fixed  it  there.  A  cry  is  heard  of  <  Soldiers !  for- 
ward to  rescue  the  general !'  These  brave  men 
instantly  turn,  and  rush  upon  the  enemy ;  they  drive 
them  beyond  the  bridgCj  and  Napoleon  is  saved." 

Napoleon  acknowledged,  whilst  at  St.  Helena, 
*<  that  he  considered  himself  in  the  greatest  danger 
at  Arcole ;  his  horse  was  shot  under  him ;  when 
rendered  furious  by  the  wound,  the  animal  seized 
the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  galloped  on  towards 
the  enemy.  In  the  agonies  of  death  he  plunged 
mto  a  morass,  and  expired,  leaving  his  rider  nearly 
up  to  his  neck  in  the  swamp,  and  in  a  situation  from 
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which,  as  he  coald  not  extricate  hhnself,  bethought 
the  Austrians  would  hare  come  and  cut  off  his 
bead,  which  appeared  just  above  the  surfaee." 

After  these  three  hard-fought  days  of  Arco]e, 
Bonaparte  surprised  « the  sleeping  sentinel."  Na- 
poleon, who  offered  up  his  own  repose  as  a  sacrifice 
x>r  the  more  imperious  calls  of  promptitude  and  glo- 
ry, proceeded,  alone,  to  visit  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp,  and  in  this  survey  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
lay  extended  the  sleeping  sentinel,  who  could  hard- 
ly be  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  but  the 
unwilling  victim  of  extreme  fatigue,  that  totally 
{  overpowered  him.      Bonaparte,  unmindful  of   his 

;  dignity,  and  actuated  only  by  noble  motives,  took  up 

the  soldier's  musket,  which  laid  beside  him ;  when, 
placing  it  upon  his  own  shoulder,  he  continued  to 
mount  guard  for  nearly  an  hour,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  camp.  The  grenadier  at  length 
awoke,  and  sought  for  bis  piece  in  vain,  but,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  perceived  the  general,  who  had 
thus  paid  respect  to  his  repose* 

<*  Oh !  I  am  undone !"  vociferated  the  soldier,  re- 
cognising Napoleon,  whoso  lineaments  were  graven 
upon  the  heart  of  every  warrior. 

« No.  my  friend,"  replied  the  general,  with  ex- 
treme affability,  at  the  same  time  surrendering  up 
his  musket,  "  the  battle  was  obstinate,  and  long 
enough  contested,  to  excuse  your  having  thus  yield- 
ed to  the  impulse  of  fatigue ;  one  moment  of  inat- 
tention, however,  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
camp :  I  was  awake,  and  have  only  to  advise,  that 
you  would  be  more  upon  your  guard  for  the  future  I" 

Among  the  officers  who  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Arcole,  were  Muiron  and  Elliot,  whose  names  have 
I  been  consecrated  by  Bonaparte  to  immortality. 
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Bonaparte  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  wid* 
ow : — ^  Muiron  died  by  my  side  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
cole.  You  have  lost  a  husband  who  was  dear  to 
you ;  and  I  have  lost  a  friend  to  whom  I  have  been 
long  attached ;  but  the  country  has  lost  more  than 
either  of  us.  If  I  can  serve  you  or  his  infant  in 
any  manner,  1  hope  you  will  reckon  entirely  upon 
roe." 
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.       CHAPTER  VI. 

BaiOe  of  RwoU-^A  Duel^Battle  of  La  FaooriU^Smrmiir 
of  Mamiua,—A  Cfemum  Spy — Affairs  of  Romt—A  Proea- 
9um — Republic  of  San  Marmo—OM*^k  in  Honour  of  Virgil— 
The  Archduke  Charles— Passc^e  of  Uie  Piaxe  and  the  TagHuf' 
mento-rrBemadotte — TVeaty  of  C&mpo  Formio — Bamxpart^e 
Return  to  Paris-^Anecdatet— Bonaparte  at  the  Institute  at  Par' 
io—htcreasing;  Popularity— Jealousy  of  Vie  Directory— ^Jmar^ 
ney  incog, — Kome  seized,  and  the  BJepiMic  re-established — Con- 
dttct  of  Bemadotte  at  Vienna —  UrgaopuJarity  of  the  Directory— 
Aranversary  of  the  ExectOion  of  Louis  XVi. 

The  weakness  of  the  anny  of  Italy  did  not  per- 
mit Bonaparte  to  draw  all  the  advantages  he  prom- 
ised himself  from  the  victory  of  Arcole. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1797,  Alvinzi  left  Bassa- 
no,  and  took  his  route  through  the  gorges  of  Bren- 
ta  to  Roveredo,  where  he  joined  his  right  wing,  and 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 

On  the  14th,  before  day-light,  the  battle  of  Ri- 
voli  commenced.  Alvinzi  saved  himself  with  diffi* 
culty.  In  two  days  the  French  had  taken  13,000 
jaen  aad  nine  pieces  of  cannon. 

It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  passed  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Rivoli  in  a  state  of  uncertain- 
ty and  indecision ;  at  length,  on  receiving  fresh  re- 
ports, he  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  clear — U  ia  dear :  to  iZtvo- 
li  P*  All  his  orders  were  given  viva  voce,  to  save  time. 

In  the  afiair  of  Anguari,  a  commander  of  the 
Austrian  hussars  insolently  summoned  Colonel  Du- 
vivier  to  surrender — ^^  Come  and  take  me,"  was  the 
reply :  the  troops  under  both  seemed  to  separate 
spontaneously,  to  give  way  to  the  combatants :  two 
blows  with  the  sabre  brought  the  Austrian  colonel 
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to  the  ground,  and  his  overthrow  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  that  of  his  regiment 

Bonaparte,  writing  to  the  Directory,  said,  ^<]n 
four  days  the  army  of  the  republic  has  been  con- 
querors in  two  pitched  battles  and  four  combats. 
They  have  made  25,000  prisoners,  among  whom  are 
a  lieutenant-general,  two  generals,  and  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  coloneln.  We  have  taken  twenty  stand- 
ards, and  killed  and  wounded  at  least  6000  of  the 
enemy."  The  7dth,  at  the  battle  of  La  Favorite, 
refused  cartridges;  <<Witli  such  enemies  as  we 
have  before  us,'*  said  they,  ^  we  must  only  use  the 
bayonet." 

Mantua,  compelled  by  famine  and  disease,  open- 
ed its  gates  on  the  2d  of  February,  1797.  The 
garrison  had  devoured  5000  horses,  and  there  wos 
only  two  days  of  such  provisions  in  the  place. 
Wurmser  and  his  suite  excepted,  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Ammunition  and  cannon 
to  an  immense  amount  were  found  in  the  place,  and, 
among  the  latter,  those  parks  that  Bonaparte  had 
abandoned  when  he  marched  to  Castiglione ;  thus 
realizing  his  prediction  when  he  said  to  Berthier, 
pointing  to  this  cannon  and  to  that  on  the  ramparts, 
*<  We  shall  soon  retake  all  that  are  here,  and  take 
all  that  are  there." 

A  German  was  taken,  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
entrance.  Suspected  of  being  a  spy,  he  was  search- 
ed by  the  soldiers,  who  found  nothing  upon  him,  but 
menaced  him  in  French,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. At  length  a  Frenchman,  who  spoke  a  little 
German,  was  brought,  who  threatened  him  with  in- 
stant  death  if  he  did  not  immediately  tell  all  lie 
knew.  He  accompanied  these  threats  with  violent 
gestures,  drew  out  his  sword,  pointed  it  at  the  bel- 
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ly  of  the  German,  and  said  he  would  rip  him  up^ 
The  poor  terrified  stranger,  not  perfectly  under- 
standing the  broken  German  spoken  by  the  French 
soldier,  thought,  when  he  saw  him  point  his  sword 
at  his  belly,  that  his  secret  was  discovered,  and  cri- 
ed out  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  rip  him  up,  for, 
if  they  waited  a  few  hours,  they  would  have  it  by 
the  course  of  nature.  Some  were  for  giving  him  a 
purgative  without  delay.  Two  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  him,  and  in  two  hours  the 
wished-for  article  was  found,  rolled  up  in  wax, 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  When  unrolled,  this 
proved  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
General  Wurmser. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  surrender,  Bonaparte 
published  a  proclamation,  reproaching  the  pope 
with  subterfuge  and  perfidy ;  declaring  the  armis- 
tice at  an  end,  and  recalling  the  French  ambassa- 
dor from  Rome. 

When  the  French  army  were  approaching  Rome 
in  this  year,  the  papal  government  prepared  to  re- 
sist them,  not  by  a  levy  en  masse,  but  by  a  proces- 
sion of  sacred  relics,  viz.  E  satito  .VoUo,  a  miracu- 
lous portrait  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  Santa  Maria,  a 
portrait  of  the  Virgin,  both  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  supernatural  agency :  to  these  were  add- 
ed the  cliains  which  St  Peter  wore  in  prison  when 
the  angel  delivered  him.  This  procession  was  at- 
tended by  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Rome,  of 
all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  the  greater  part  bare- 
footed. 

On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Tolentino,  he  pre- 
sented the  republic  of  St.  Marino  with  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  in  the  name  of  the  French  rejiublic ; 
exempted  her  citizens  in  the  Romagna  from  all  con- 
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tributions,  and  directed  a  supply  of  com  to  be  de 
tivered  to  the  inhabitants  gratuitouflly. 

He  did  not  do  himself  less  honour  by  the  atten 
tion  which  he  paid  to  the  genius  of  VirgiL  The 
surrounding  fields,  which,  by  the  generosity  of  Au 
gustus,  became  the  patrimony  of  the  prince  of  po- 
ets, are  still  called  the  Virgilian  fields.  These 
Bonaparte  ordered  should  be  exempt  firom  all  con- 
tributions, and  their  cultivators  indemnified  for  all 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  the  war.  An 
obelisk  was  erected  to  the  meniory  of  Virgil  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood  of  oaks,  myrtles  and  laurels,  the 
inauguration  of  which  was  performed  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  triumph. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  now  taken  the  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army. 

Bonaparte  began  to  advance  on  the  10th  of 
March :  in  order  to  leave  Italy,  he  had  a  variety  of 
obstacles  to  encounter,  not  less  difficult  than  those 
that  had  opposed  his  entrance. 

The  army  was  soon  in  march  towards  the  Piave, 
a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  some  of  the  divisions 
passed  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  to  Sacile,  where  they  came  up  with  their  rear 
guard,  from  whom  they^  made  100  prisoners.  A 
soldier,  carried  away  by  the  current,  had  nearly 
been  drowned,  but  was  saved  by  a  female  suttler. 
Bonaparte  presented  this  courageous  woman  with  a 
golden  necklace,  to  which  a  civic  crown  was  sus- 
pended, with  the  name  of  the  soldier  that  had  been 
saved. 

On  the  Ifith  of  March,  all  the  divisions  were  col- 
lected at  ValvQAone.  The  archduke's  army  was  in- 
trenched on  the  other  side  of  the  Tagliamento.  In 
the  passage  of  this  river,  Bonaparte  himself  was  so 
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nearly  drowned  by  the  submersion  of  his  carriage, 
that  for  some  moments  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  life. 

The  afiair  of  Gradisca  was  the  first  in  which  the 
division  of  Bernadotte  had  borne  a  part 

He  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  the  Tagliamento 
just  at  the  moment  of  fighting.  Throwing  himself 
into  the  river,  «  Soldiers !"  he  exclaimed,  "  think 
that  you  are  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  the 
army  of  Italy  is  looking  on  you."  Bernadotte  was 
then  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  raised  by  his  merit  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  army.  On  the  21st  of  March, 
the  French  entered  Goritz. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  Prince 
Charles  had  lost  nearly  20,000  men  made  prison- 
ers, and  the  Austrians  could  now  make  no  stand, 
except  in  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna.  A  letter  written  by  Bonaparte  to  the 
Archduke  Charles,  proposing  peace,  had  been  an- 
swered by  that  prince's  assuring  him  that  he  was 
not  invested,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  with  any 
powers  for  treating.  Two  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  and  while  the  French  troops  were  on 
their  march  to  Freisach,  the  archduke  requested  a 
suspension  of  arms  for  four  hours ;  a  proposition 
entirely  madmissible,  as  it  was  obviously  made  to 
gain  the  whole  day. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  signed 
on  the  17th  of  October  following.  Thus  the  sword, 
which  had  been  first  drawn  in  the  month  of  May, 
1792,  and  which  for  six  successive  years  had'  des- 
olated continental  Europe,  was  partially,  but  by  no 
means  permanently,  restored  to  the  scabbard. 

Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris  on  the  20th  of  No< 
vember,  1797,  where  he  wns  hailed  with  the  most, 
rapt' reus  applause  by  the  people. 
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Napoleon,  according  to  Los  Cases,  declared  thathe 
returned  from  the  campaign  of  Italy,  in  1797,  with 
no  more  than  300,000  francs  in  his  possession* 
though  he  might  easily  have  brought  ten  or  twelve 
millions.  He  expected,  after  his  arrival  in  France 
to  have  received  some  great  national  reward. 

Just  before  Napoleon  left  the  army  of  Italy,  Ma 
dame  Bonaparte  furnished  a  small  house  in  the  Rut 
Chantereine,  which  the  Directory  ordered  to  be 
called  the  Rue  de'  la  Victoire.  Here,  it  is  said,  he 
was  much  surprised  and  mortified,  to  find  that  the 
drawing-room  furniture,  which  appeared  to  be  noth- 
ing uncommon,  was  charged  at  the  enormous  rate 
of  between  120  and  130  francs.  But  when  he  came 
to  see  the  upholsterer's  directions,  and  found  that 
every  article  was  to  be  of  the  very  best  kind,  made 
after  new  designs  invented  expressly  for  the  house, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  pay  the  bill.  The  disposi- 
tion for  inquiring  into  the  price  of  articles,  was  in- 
dulged by  Bonaparte  even  at  the  period  of  his  great 
est  prosperity.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  return- 
ed to  the  Tuilleries,  which  had  been  magnificently 
fitted  up  during  his  absence,  he  walked  up  to  a 
window  overhung  with  a  rich  curtain,  and,  asking 
some  of  the  attendants  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  he  cut 
off  a  superb  gold  acorn,  which  was  suspended  from 
the  drapery,  and,  coolly  putting  it  into  his  pocket, 
he  continued  his  inspection  of  the  furniture,  to  the 
astonishment  of  aU  present,  who  were  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  find  out  his  motives.  Some  days  after- 
wards, at  his  levee,  he  drew  the  acorn  from  his 
pocket,  and  g^ve  it  to  the  person  who  superintendet: 
the  furnishing  of  the  palace.  ^^Here,"  said  he 
**  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  think  you  rob  me ;  but 
«omc  one  has  doubtless  robbed  you — ^you  have  paid 
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i  I  for  this  at  the  rate  of  one  third  above  its  yalue. 

i :  They  have  dealt  with  you  as  though  you  hntd  been 

I  j  the  steward  of  a  great  nobleman.     You  would  have 

I  j  made  a  better  bargain  if  you  had  not  been  known." 
1 ,  Napoleon,  it  seems,  had  walked  out  one  morning  in 

I I  disguise,  and  visited  some  of  the  shops  in  the  Rue 
t  St.  Denis,  where  he  asked  the  price  of  ornaments 
1 1  similar  to  that  which  he  had  cut  from  the  curtain. 
I ;  Soon  after  Bonaparte's  return  from  the  army  of 

Italy,  he  took  his  place  in  the  Institute  at  Paris, 
and  considered  himself  as  the  tenth  member  in  his 
class,  which  consisted  of  about  fifty.  A  circum- 
stance which  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the 
time,  was,  to  see  the  young  general  of  the  army  of 
Italy  publicly  discussing  profound  metaphysical  sub- 
jects with  his  colleagues  in  the  Institute.  He  was 
then  called  the  geometrician  of  battles,  and  the 
mechanician  of  victory. 

People  flocked  to  the  sittings  of  the  Institute  to 
see  the  general,  who  never  failed  to  be  present 
When  he  went  to  the  theatre  he  was  always  in  a 
private  box. 

-  The  troops  returning  to  Prance  made  him  the 
subject  of  their  songs,  in  which  they  raised  him  to 
the  skies.  These  verses  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
lawyers  should  be  turned  out,  and  the  general  made 
king.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  jealousy  should  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
Directory. 

The  Directory  had  at  first  the  intention  of  send- 
ing him  to  Rastadt,  to  relieve  them  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  congress  then  sitting  there ;  but 
the  general  refused  this  mission,  urging  that  it  was 
not  fit  that  the  same  hand  should  direct  the  pen 
and  the  sword.     Afterwards  the  Directory  appoint- 
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ed  him  commander  of  the  army  of  England,  which 
served  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  the 
plan  and  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt 

The  troops  composing  this  army  of  England  cov- 
ered Normandy,  Picar  jy,  and  Belgium.  Bonaparte 
travelled  through,  and  inspected  the  whole  of  them 
incognito.  He  every  where  found  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  every  conversation,  and  of  general  expecta- 
tion. At  Antwerp,  he  first  conceived  the  great 
maritime  id^as  which  he  afterwards  put  in  execu- 
tion there,  and  formed  that  of  the  new  canal  at  St 
Quentin. 

About  this  time,  the  miserable  court  of  Rome, 
provoked  rather  than  corrected  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino,  quarrelled  with  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
Duphot,  a  French  general,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Rome  as  a  traveller,  was  murdered  at  the  door  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Florence. 

Napoleon,  being  consulted,  said  it  was  necessary 
to  chastise  Rome,  but  not  destroy  it:  not  being 
listened  to,  an  army  was  sent  to  seize  Rome,  and 
establish  the  Roman  republic.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  three  consuls  ;  a  senate  and  a  tribu-  ' 
nate  composed  the  legislative.  Fourteen  cardinals 
attended  at  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  even  sang 
a  Te  Deum  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  pope. 

Bernsdotte,  some  time  before  this,  having  been 
very  imprudently  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  one 
day  most  unaccountably  caused  the  tri-coloured  flag 
to  be  hoisted  on  his  house  in  that  city :  but  this  of 
course  was  torn  down,  and  himself  insulted  by  the 
populace. 
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At  this  time,  so  unpopular  were  the  Directory,  that 
Bonaparte  had  been  solicited  by  a  party  composed 
of  deputies  possessing"  influence  in  the  two  coun- 
cils, patriots  of  Fructidor,  who  sought  a  protector 
general,  the  most  powerful  and  most  enlightened, 
to  stir  and  put  himself  at  tfie  head  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  but  he  refused^  because  he  felt  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  go  alone. 

The  21st  of  January,  1798,  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Bonaparte  was 
solicited  to  appear  at  this  ceremony.  He  went  to 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  merely  as  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  but  was  discovered,  after  which  all 
eyes  were  fixed  exclusively  on  him.  When  the 
festival  was  over,  the  Directory  were  allowed  to 
go  out  quite  alone:  the  multitude  remained,  and 
made  the  sky  resound  with  <<  Long  live  the  general 
of  the  army  of  Italy  l" 

On  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  departure  for  Egypt, 
he  became  possessed  of  Malmaison,  and  there  he 
deposited  nearly  all  his  property :  he  purchased  it 
in  the  name  of  his  wife,  who  was  older  than  him- 
self, and  consequently,  in  case  of  his  surviving  her, 
he  must  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  it  The  fact  is, 
as  he  himself  has  said,  that  he  never  had  a  tastt 
nor  desire  for  riches. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

ExpedUion  to  Eeypt--ProclctmaHon^Akxandria  takm-^BtHU 
of  the  Pyramit^Cairo  wrrendtn^Naval  BaJttU  at  Aboukir^ 
jinecatxe— Excursion  to  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea^Siep  of  Si.  1 1 

Jean  d^ Acre—Sir  Sidney  Smiili—CaffoanUi^ThtAngtlEU 
Mahdy-Slwoting  of  the  Turkish  Pnsoners^Fiague  at  Jaffa  j 

— Anecdotes — Bonavartt^s  Departurefrom  Egypt,  and  Arruxd 
in  France — Plans  for  making  Discoveries  in  Africa,  and  for 
constructing  Canals  in  Egyfi. 

The  Directory  now  carried  into  effect  the  most 
fatal  of  all  their  projects,,  that  of  sending  a  power- 
ful army  to  the  East,  to  seize  upon  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  attack  the  British  empire  in  India. 

The  projected  invasion  of  Egypt  was  conducted 
with  much  secrecy,  while  the  world  was  amused 
with  tales  of  monstrotut  rafts  constructed  to  convey 
the  army  of  England  over  to  Britain. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1798.     Previous  to  his    sailing,   he    addressed   a  jj 

proclamation  to  his  army. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  Bonaparte,  on  the  20th  | 

of  May,  embarked  with   40,000  veterans,   mostly  i; 

from  the  army  of  Italy,  without  reckoning  artists,  j 

savans,  and  others.     When  in  sight  of  the  island  |; 

of  Gazzo,  they  were  joined  by  a  convoy  from  Civita  I, 

Vecchia.    The  first  operation  was  the  taking  of  Mai-  ,  j 

ta,  which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  12th  of  June.  || 

In  the  evening  of  the  30th,  the  fleet  arrived  with-  j '. 

in  a  few  leagues  of  Alexandria :  Bonaparte  issued  | 

a  proclamation,  dated  from  the  ship  I'Orient,  where-  | 

in  he  recommended  the  strictest  discipline,  a  respect  ! 

for  personal  property,  and  for  the  religion  of  the  ; 

country  they  were  about  to  land  in.'  'The  following  | 

its  an  extract  from  this  proclamation:  I i 
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"  The  people  whom  *we  are  goingr  amongrst  are 
Mahometans ;  the  first  article  of  their  faith  runs 
thus — There  is  no  other  God  hut  Chdj  and  Ma^ 
hornet  is  his  prophet.  Do  not  contradict  them ;  act 
with  them  as  we  have  done  with  the  Jews,  and  with 
the  Italians  ;  pay  respect  to  their  muftis  and  their 
imans,  the  same  as  you  have  to  rabbies  and  bish- 
ops; show  the  same  tolerance  for  their  mosques,  | 
and  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  their  Alcoran,  | 
as  you  havo  already  shown  for  convents  and  syna^ 
gogues,  for  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  for  that  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

At  length,  the  French  disembarked  at  Alexan- 
dria, which  they  attacked,  and  which  capitulated, 
after  a  dreadful  carnage ;  the  inhabitants,  however, 
were  respected  by  their  conquerors,  their  command- 
er concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Arabs,  and,  so  far 
from  opposing  their  religious  customs,  he  spoke  of 
Mahomet  as  an  extraordinary  personage,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  homage  of  all  nations.  In  his  first 
proclamation  to  the  Alexandrians  there  is  found  this 
remarkable  passage: 

"Cadies,  Cheicks,  Imans,  Tehorbajas,  tell  your 
people  that  we  are  the  true  Mussulmans.  Was  it 
not  we  that  overthrew  the  power  of  the  pope  ?" 

From  Alexandria  the  army  took  the  road  to  Cairo, 
and  defeate'd  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes,  who  had 
gathered  together  to  dispute  with  them  the  passage 
to  Rhamania  and  Chabrane. 

In  the  morning  of  the  10th  July,  the  army  came 
in  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  and  at  night  they  were 
within  six  leagues  of  Cairo.  They  found  twenty- 
three  ^eys  intrenched  with  all  their  force  at  Em- 
babe;  Bonaparte  caused  them  to  be  attacked  in 
their  intrenchments,  by  General  Dessaix  and  Ram- 
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pon ;  and,  Dotwithstanding  their  fine  appearance  and 
some  aorHea,  victory  declared  in  favour  of^  the 
French.  Alinost  all  the  Mamelukes  were  slain; 
two  thousand  cavalry,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  beys,  fell  on  this  day :  their  leader,  Murad  Bey, 
was  wounded  in  the  cheek.  More  than  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  four  hundred  loaded  camels,  became 
the  spoil  of  the  conquerors. 

This  brilliant  victory  was  followed  by  the  surren- 
der of  Cairo,  on  the  22d  of  July.  | 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1798,  the  battle  of  Abou-  { 

kir,  so  fatal  to  the  French  navy,  took  places 

Ibrahim  Bey  fled  towards  Syria,  where  Bona-  i 

parte  resolved  to  pursne  him  widi  vigour.  ! 

Being  accompanied  by  many  officers  of  his  staff  j 

and  others,  he  visited  the  grand  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
attended  by  many  muftis  and  imans.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  that,  beholding  the  aspect  of  these 
imperishable  masses,  he  cried  out  "  From  the  top  of 
these  pyramids,  forty  ages  behold  us !" 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1798,  Bonaparte  airiv- 
3d  at  Suez ;  the  following  day  was  spent  in  viewing 
the  town  and  coast,  and  ordering  such  works  and 
fortifications  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence. On  the  28th  of  December,  he  passed  the 
Red  Sea  at  a  ford  near  Suez,  which  is  practicable 
at  low  water,  and  proceeded  to  the  fountains  of 
Moses,  about  three  leagues  and  a  half  from  Suez, 
in  Asia.  He  returned  the  same  evening  to  Suez, 
but,  it  being  high  water,  he  was  obliged  to  ascend 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  route  was 
the  more  tedious,  from  the  guide  having  lost  nis 
way  in  the  marshes,  where  they  were  sometimes  up 
to  the  middle  in  water.  Thus,  like  a  second  Pha- 
raoh, he  narrowly  escaped  drowning.     "  This,"  said 
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he,  ^*  would  have  farnished  tJl  the  preachers  of 
Chiistianity  with  a  splendid  text  against  me."  On 
reaching  the  Arabian  coast,  he  received  a  deputation 
of  the  Cenobite  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  came 
to  implore  his  protection,  and  to  request  him  to  in- 
scribe his  name  on  the  ancient  register  of  their 
charters,  with  which  he  complied. 

Having  quitted  Suez  on  the  30th  December, 
1798,  he  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
discovered,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  and  a 
half,  some  vestiges  of  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of 
Sue^  He  rested  at  the  fort  of  Adjeroud  on  the 
following  day,  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  in  the 
desert,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1799,  he  arrived 
at  Belbeis ;  on  the  3d,  he  advanced  to  the  Oasis  of 
Mount  Horeb,  where  he  discovered  further  remains 
of  the  canal  of  Suez;  this  was  near  its  entrance 
into  the  irrigated  and  fruitful  lands  of  Egypt  He 
traced  the  course  of  the  canal  for  the.  space  of 
several  leagues,  and  ascertained  that  some  extraor- 
dinary change  has  altered  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, since  that  is  twenty-four  feet  lower  than 
the  Red  Sea.    . 

About  the  17th  of  Mareh,  1799,  Napoleon,  after 
having  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  led  a  detachment  of 
12,000  men  into  Palestine,  with  the  intention,  it 
has  been  said,  of  taking  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
and  restoring  the  Jews.  Acre  is  a  small  town  on 
the  sea-coast,  thirty-seven  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
To  this  town,  which  was  wretchedly  fortified,  and 
garrisoned  only  by  a  few  Turks,  he  laid  siege  in 
form,  and  the  governor  would  have  surrendered  at 
discretion,  had  he  not  been  assisted  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  several  ships  of  war,  to  make  a  vigoroiu 
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resistance.  By  the  persevering  valour  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  brute  force  of  their  semi-barbarous  al- 
lies, Bonaparte  was  detained  before  Acre  sixty-nine 
days.     Foiled  in  eleven  different  attempts  to  carry  , 

the  place  by  assault,  and  losing  upon  an  average 
sixty  men  a  day,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  re- 
treat 

At  this  siege  a  shell,  thrown  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
fell  close  at  Bonaparte's  feet     Two  soldiers,  who  ; 

were  near  him,  seized  and  closely  embraced  him 
before  and  behind,  making  a  rampart  of  their  bodies 
against  the  eiSects  of  the  shell,  which  exploded,  and 
overwhelmed  them  all  with  sand.  Neither  of  these 
soldiers  were  wounded. 

Napoleon  travelled  on  a  dromedary  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  through  the  desert  to  Syria.     The  i 

dromedary  regiments,  formed  by  the  general,  were  ; 

very  destructive  to  the  Arabs ;  but,  though  he  is  not 
a  beast  of  draught,  but  only  of  burden,  the  French 
in  Syria  were  skilful  enough  to  yoke  him  to  their 
field-pieces. 

After  experiencing  tatigues  almost  incredible,  he 
gave  orders  for  the  departure  of  the  army,  and  the 
15th  of  June  they  arrived  at  Cairo. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  dispersed  proclamations  among 
the  French  troops,  which  certainly  shook  the  faith 
of  some  of  them;  and  Bonaparte  in  consequence 
published  an  order,  stating  that  he  was  mad. 

At  St.  Jean  d*Acre  the  general-in-chief  lost  Caf- 
farelli,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond.  Caffarelli, 
who  entertained  a  kind  of  reverential  respect  for 
Napoleon,  was  delirious  several  days  before  his 
death ;  yet,  when  the  latter  visited  him,  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  name  seemed  to  recidl  him  to 
life ;  he  became  more  collected,  his  spirits  revived, 
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q.nd  he  conversed  coherently ;  bat  always  relapsed 
into  his  former  state  when  Napoleon  left  him. 

About  this  time  a  scene  of  a  new  kind  took  place, 
and  which  occasioned  a  revolt  in  the  province  of 
Bakhyreh.  A  man,  who  came  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  landed  at  Deruch.  and  when  he  arrived  he 
assembled  the  Arabs  together,  telling  them  he  was 
the  angel  £1-Mahdy,  spoken  of  in  th^  Koran  by 
the  prophets.  Two  hundred  Meyhrebyns  arrived 
some  days  after,  as  if  by  chance,  and  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  command.  It  had  been  prophesied 
that  the  angel  El-Mahdy  was  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  this  impostor  pretended  that  he  de- 
scended in  the  midst  of  the  desert  Though  he 
appeared  naked  and  destitute,  he  distributed  gold 
in  abundance,  which  he  had  the  art  of  concealing. 
The  sole  nourishment  he  seemed  to  take,  was  from 
dipping  his  fingers  every  morning  into  a  bowl  of 
milk,  and  then  putting  them  to  his  lips :  he  went  to 
Damenhour,  surprised  sixty  men  belonging  to  the 
Nautical  Legion,  that  had  been  imprudently  left 
there,  instead  of  being  placed  in  tlie  redoubt  of 
Rhamania,  and  strangled  them  ali :  encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  heated  the  imagination  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  he  boasted  that,  by  throwing  a  little  dust 
on  our  guns,  he  could  prevent  the  powder  from  tak- 
ing fire,  and  canse  the  shot  to  fall  harmless  before 
the  true  believers.  A  hundred  snch  miracles  were 
attested  by  his  followers  to  have  been  performed 
by  him  every  day. 

The  angel  El-Mahdy,  wotmded  in  several  places, 
felt  his  7.eal  much  abated ;  he  hid  himself  in  the 
wilderness,  where  he  was  yet  surrounded  by  many 
of  his  disciples,  -for  the  heads  of  fanatics  are  gene 
rally  bereft  of  the  organs  of  reason. 
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Ab  to  the  charge  of  shooting  three  or  four  thoa 
Band  Turks  some  days  after  the  taking  of  Jaffa,  Na- 
poleon Baid  there  were  not  so  many ;  they  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  1000  or  1200.  The  reason 
was,  that,  amongst  the  garrison  of  Jaffa,  a  number 
of  Turkish  troops  were  discovered,  taken  a  short 
time  before  at  El  Arish,  and  sent  to  Bagdat  upon 
their  parole  not  to  serve  again ;  but  these  Turks, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Bagdat,  threw  .themselves 
into  Jaffiu  However,  before  Bonaparte  attacked 
Jaffa,  he  sent  an  officer  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
whose  head  immediately  afterwards  they  saw  ele- 
vated on  a  pole  over  the  wall.  Now,  if  spared  again, 
he  inferred  the  same  Turks  would  have  gone  to  St 
Jean  d'Acre,  and  played  the  same  part  over  again : 
therefore,  in  justice  to  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  he 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  as  he  did :  he  there- 
fore availed  himself  of  the  rights  of  war. 

Previous  to  leaving  Jaffa,  seven  or  eight  men 
were  found  so  dangerously  ill,  as  not  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  their  recovery ;  they  had  the  plague, 
and  might  spread  the  infection.  Some  of  them, 
perceiving  that  they  were  to  be  abandoned,  ear- 
nestly entreated  to  be  put  to  death.  Baron  Larrcy, 
the  chief  surgeon,  who  knew  they  could  not  sur- 
vive many  hours,  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of 
charity  to  comply  with  their  desires.  Desgenettes 
did  not  approve  of  this,  saying  his  profession  was 
to  cure  the  sick,  not  to  despatch  them.  At  length, 
according  to  Larrey's  suggestion,  a  rear  guard  of 
four  or  five  hundred  cavalry  were  ordered  to  remain 
behind,  to  prevent  these  unfortunate  men  from  be- 
ing tortured  by  the  Turks.  The  story  of  poisoning 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  sometnhig  said 
by  Desgenettes,  afterwards  misconceived  or  incor- 
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Tectly  reported.  <<  Do  you  thinV  said  Napoleon 
10  Mr.  O'Meara,  "  that  if  I  had  been  capable  of  se- 
cretly poiflODing  my  soldiers,  or  of  such  barbarity 
as  drawing  my  carriage  over  the  dead,  and  the  still 
bleeding  bodies  of  the  wounded,  that  my  troops 
would  have  fought  for  me  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
affection  without  parallel.  No,  no ;  I  never  should 
have  fought  a  second  time.  Even  some  of  the 
wounded,  with  strength  enough  left  to  pull  a  trig- 
ger, would  have  despatched  me." 

Napoleon  became  so  popular  among  some  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Sultan 
Keber  (Father  of  the  Fire.)  He  always  shared  the 
fatigues  of  the  army ;  and  their  privations  were  some- 
times so  great,  that  they  were  compelled  to  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  smallest  comforts.  Once, 
in  the  desert,  the  soldiers  would  scarcely  allow  the 
general  to  dip  his  hands  in  a  muddy  stream  of  wa- 
ter. Pasf>ing  the  ruins  of  Pelusium,  almost  suffo- 
cated with  the  heat,  a  soldier  gave  up  to  him  9.  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  door-way,  beneath  which  he 
contrived  to  shade  his  head  for  a  few  minutes ; 
«  and  this,"  said  Napoleon,  "  was  no  trifling  favour." 

The  discontent  of  the  French  troops  in  Egypt, 
which  was  at  times  very  high,  was  happily  spent  in 
jokes  and  sarcasms.  General  Caffiu*elli,  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  by  no  means  liked.  He  had  a  wooden 
leg,  having  lost  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Wheuever  the  soldiers  saw  him  hobbling  along,  they 
would  say,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear,  *«  That 
fellow  cares  for  nothing  amongst  us :  he  is  certain, 
happen  what  may,  to  have  one  leg  in  France." 

In  reference  to  the  six  or  seven  acres  of  land 
that  Bonaparte  had  promised  his  troops  on  his  de* 

VOL.    I.  8 
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parture  from  Prance,  when  they  afterwards  foond 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  surrounded 
by  the  boundless  ocean  of  sand,  they  pretended  to 
cheer  one  another  with  a  view  of  it ;  they  said  their 
general  "  had  been  very  moderate  in  promising  sc 
little ;  he  might  have  made  us  a  more  anlimited  of 
fer ;  we  should  not  abuse  his  good  nature.**  On  tbeii 
first  entering  the  desert,  they  called  to  one  another 
to  look  at  the  six  acres  awarded  to  each  of  them  by 
the  government. 

But  though  the  devotedness  and  attachment  of 
the  army  of  Egypt  had  evidently  performed  so  much 
for  their  general-in-chief,  we  have  his  own  author-' 
ity  for  asserting,  that  no  army  was  less  fit  for  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  disgust,  the  discontent,  the  melancholy, 
the  despair  of  that  urmy,  on  its  first  arrival  in  Egypt. 
Bonaparte  saw  two  dragoons  rush  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  Nile.  Be^trand  had 
seen  the  most  distinguished  generals,  such  as  Lan- 
nes  and  Murat,  in  momentary  fits  of  rage,  throw 
their  laced  hats  in  the  sand,  and  trample  on  them. 
"  This  army,"  said  Napoleon,  "  had  been  satiated 
with  wealth,  rank,  pleasure,  and  consideration ;  they 
were  not  fit  for  the  deserts  and  fatigues  of  Egypt" 
More  than  one  conspiracy  was  formed  to  carry  away 
the  flags  from  Alexandria,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  sort  The  influence,  the  character,  and  the 
glory  of  the  general,  could  alone  restrain  the  troops. 
One  day.  Napoleon,  losing  his  temper  in  his  turn, 
rushed  among  a  group  of  discontented  generals, 
and,  addressing  himself  to  the  tallest,  said,  "  You 
have  held  mutinous  language ;  take  care  that  1 
don't  fulfil  my  duty ;  your  five  foot  ten  should  not 
save  you  from  being  shot  in  a  couple  of  hours  " 
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Las  Cases  says,  the  French  force,  at  its  hinding 
in  Egypt,  amounted  to  30,000  men:  it  was  aug- 
mented by  the  wrecks  of  the  naval  battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  some  partial  arrivals  from  France,  and 
yet  the  total  loss  of  the  army  amounted  only  to 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen ;  viz.— 

Killed  in  battle        -  •         -       3614 

Died  of  their  wounds        -         -         854 
Died  through  various  accidents  290 

Died  from  common  disorders     - 
Died  from  the  pestilential  fever 

Total    "  - 

The  address  and  the  justice  of  Napoleon,  consid- 
ered as  a  conqueror,  had  wonderfully  attached  the 
Mahometans  in  Egypt  to  his  interest  In  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  ihe  sherif  of  Mecca,  he  is  styled, 
«  The  protector  of  the  holy  Kaaba." 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1799,  he  received  a  lettei 
from  Admiral  Gantheaume,  informing  him  that  the 
English  and  Turkish  fleets  had  sailed.  A  journey 
into  the  Delta  was  immediately  spoken  of  at  head- 
quarters. Bonaparte  would  be  absent,  it  was  said, 
only  a  few  days ;  his  object  being  to  visit  that  fer- 
tile part  of  Egjrpt,  and  promote  the  establishment 
of  canals,  which  had  been  so  long  neglected. 

In  writing  to  the  Divan,  and  announcing  his  de- 
parture, he  said, «  remind  the  Mlissulmen  frequently 
of  my  love  for  Uiem.  Acquaint  them  that  I  have 
two  great  means  to  conduct  men — ^persuasion  and 
force  ;  with  the  one  I  gain  friends,  and  with  the 
other  I  destroy  my  enemies."  Upon  General  K]e- 
ber  he  conferred  the  conmiand  of  the  army.  On 
the  23d  of  August,  1799,  accompanied  by  the  Gen- 
erals Berthier,  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Marmont,  he 
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embarked  on  board  the  frigates  La  Mniron  and  La 
Carere,  leaving  the  following  proclamation  behind 
him: 

^  Soldiers !  The  afiaira  of  Europe  recall  me  to 
France.  I  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  Gen- 
eral Kleber.  The  army  shall  soon  have  intelligence 
of  me.  It  is  painful  to  leave  soldiers  to  whom  I  am 
80  much  attached  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  for  long.  The 
general,  whom  I  have  left  with  them,  possesses  both 
my  confidence  and  that  of  government." 

When  Bonaparte  embarked,  an  English  cutter 
was  in  sight  of  ^e  two  frigates ;  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him  drew  the  most  dismal  presages 
from  this  circumstance,  and  said  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. — ^^  True !" 
exclaimed  Bonaparte ;  <<  but  we  shall  arrive— For- 
tune has  never  abandoned  us ;  we  shall  arrive  in 
spite  of  the  English."  They  set  sail  in  the  night, 
and  Gantheaume,  perfect  master  of  his  manoeuvres, 
ranged  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  choosing  a  longer, 
but  more  certain  route  of  navigation. 

On  the  80th  of  September,  1799,  the  two  frig- 
ates entered  the  Gulf  of  Ajaccio.  Whilst  lying  to 
for  a  boat  they  had  sent  in,  a  sudden  squall  obliged 
them  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  gulf,  in  the  native 
country  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  thought  to  have 
been  dead;  and  when  chance  thus  brought  him 
home,  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the  re 
ception  he  experienced :  the  batteries  saluted  on 
all  sides  ;  the  whole  population  rushed  to  the  boats, 
and  surrounded  the  French  frigates ;  the  public  en- 
thusiasm had  even  triumphed  over  tlie  fear  of  infec- 
tion, and  the  vessels  were  immediately  boarded  by 
crowds,  crying  out  to  Bonaparte,  "It  is  we  that 
have  the  plague,  and  must  owe  our  deliverance  to 
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you.''  Here  Bonaparte  learned,  that  the  fniits  of 
all  his  triumphant  victories  in  Italy  had  been  lost  in 
two  battles ;  that  the  Russians  were  upon  the 
French  frontiers,  and  that  confusion  and  dismay 
reigned  in  the  interior. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  being  in  sight  of  the  coast 
of  France,  they  perceived  an  English  fleet  of  from 
eight  to  ten  sail.  Admiral  Gantheaume  was  desi- 
rous to  tack  about  immediately,  and  return  to 
Corsica. — ^^  No,  no,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  that  manoeu- 
vre would  conduct  -us  to  England ;  and  my  will  is 
to  arrive  in  France.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1799, 
Bonaparte  disembarked  near  Frejus,  in  the  south  of 
France,  after  a  surprising  voyage  of  forty-one  days, 
and  upon  a  sea  covered  with  the  enemy's  ships. 
Here  he  landed  without  having  performed  the  cus- 
tomary duty  of  quarantine,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on 
the  16th  of  October.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unexpected  than  this  arrival.  From  the  first  mo- 
•nent  it  occurred,  the  news  of  it  spread  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.     Scarcely  had  the  flag  of  a  | 

commander-in-chief  been  displayed,  when  the  sh«re 
about  Frejus  was  covered  with  people,  who,  in  ac- 
cents of  the  most  intense  desire,  exclaimed,  <<  Bona- 
parte !"  France  herself  poured  forth  her  thousands 
before  him  who  was  destined  to  restore  her  splen- 
dour, and  already,  from  her  frontiers,  anticipated 
from  him  the  revenge  of  Marengo. 

Bonaparte,  whilst  in  Egypt,  it  seems,  had  received 
presents  from  the  queen  of  Darfour,  and  had  sent 
her  some  in  return.  Had  he  remained  longer,  he 
said  he  would  certainly  have  carried  our  geographi- 
cal investigations  into  the  northern  district  of  Afri- 
ca to  a  great  extent,  and  that  by  the  simplest 
means,  merely  by  placing  in  each  Caravan  some  in* 
8* 
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telligent  officera,  for  whom  he  would  have  procured 
hostages. 

He  had  several  plans  in  contemplation,  for  mak- 
ing canals  in  Egypt.  He  intended  to  have  made 
two ;  one  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  at  Cairo, 
and  the  other  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  the 
Red  Sea  surveyed,  and  found  that  its  waters  were 
thirty  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean  when 
they  were  highest,  but  only  twenty-four  at  the 
lowest  His  plan  was,  to  have  prevented  any  water 
from  flowing  into  the  canal,  unless  at  low  water, 
and  this,  in  the  course  of  a  distance  of  thirty 
leagues,  in  its  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  would 
have  been  of  little  consequence.  Besides,  he  would 
have  had  some  sluices  made.  The  Nile  was  seven 
feet  lower  than  the  Red  Sea  when  at  its  lowest, 
but  fourteen  feet  higher  during  the  inundation 
The  expense  was  calculated  at  eighteen  millions  Ok 
Cranes,  and  two  years'  labour. 
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During  Bonaparte's  absence  in  Egypt,  it  is  well 
known  how  much  France  missed  his  military  genius, 
and  with  what  rapturous  acclamations  he  was  hail- 
ed on  his  return.  No  one  who  recollected  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  his  sudden  appearance  at  Frejus, 
like  a  spirit  welcomed  from  another  worldj  could  be 
surprised  at  tho  celebrity  and  triumph  of  his  sub- 
sequent career  on  his  return  from  Elba.  His  re- 
sumption of  power  at  the  former  period  was,  taking 
it  altogether,  the  more  wonderful  of  the  two.  He 
was  then  still  a  young  man.  France,  no  doubt,  was 
in  want  of  a  stronger  and  regenerated  government ; 
but  stm,  to  establish  this,  it  required  unparalleled 
boldness,  and  a  popularity  among  a  nation  of  thirty 
tnilUons,  which  not  more  than  two  or  three  individ- 
uals have  ever  obtained  in  the  whole  history  of  l^e 
world.  Though  France  was  divided  by  factions, 
yet  she  had  stiU  men  of  pre-eminent  abilities. 
There  was  Roederer,  eloquent  and  tmsted  for  patr 
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riotism ;  thero  were  fiarras  and  Fouch^,  who  had 
each  great  influence.  There  were,  besides,  a  host 
of  formidable  politicians :  Talleyrand,  who  alone  had 
sagacity  to  have  guided  a  kingdom  in  ordinary 
circumstances :  there  were  Moreau,  Bernadotte,  Au- 
ger eau,  and  others  of  high  military  name ;  and  Sie- 
yes,  the  cunning  and  reserved,  whose  talents  were  so 
esteemed  by  Mirabeau,  that,  in  a  debate  on  a  great 
object,  he  once  declared  the  silence  of  Sieyes  to 
be  a  national  calamity.  It  is  quite  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  all  these  men,  who  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  primary  combatants  for  supreme 
power,  dimmed  their  ineffectual  ray,  and  bowed 
their  heads  to  the  influence  of  Bonaparte,  from  the 
moment  it  was  supposed  that  a  change  in  the 
government  was  to  be  expected.  He  met  with 
them  separately ;  he  heard  their  proposals ;  he  com 
mitted  himself  to  none  of  them.  If  he  could  be 
said  to  join  any  thing  like  a  party,  it  was  that  of 
Sieyes ;  but,  until  the  moment  that  he  was  ready  to 
strike  the  blow  of  usurpation,  he  kept  them  all  in 
suspense.  Having  matured  his  plans,  he  called  them 
together  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  9th  and  10th  of 
November,  1799,  and  produced  one  of  the  most 
important  revolutions  recorded  in  history.  His  in- 
fluence over  those  around  him  seemed  equally  elec- 
tric and  irresistible,  whether  it  put  in  motion  the 
metaphysics  of  Sieyes  or  the  drumsticks  that  beat 
the  charge  on  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

In  fact,  many  weighty  motives  existed  for  effect- 
ing a  change  at  this  critical  period,  which  might 
have  operated  upon  tlie  mind  of  Bonaparte,  or  any 
other  chief  who  had  the  good  of  his  country  at 
heart.  He  found  its  government  enfeebled  to  the 
utmost  impotence  of  childhood,  the  prey  of  perpetu- 
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al  capfke  a&drcvolationB.  He  found  it  without  an 
army,  and  without  the  resources  for  procuring  one 
Ho  found  all  public  gpirit  evaporated,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  a  state  of  civil  war  with  each  other.  But, 
^hat  wai9  most  wounding  to  the  becoming  pride  of 
a  warrior,  he  found  all  the  conquests  he  had  gained 
In  Europe  nearly  wrested  from  his  country,  *  and 
subject  to  the  severe  requisitions  of  those  armies  he 
had  discomfited. 

Let  us  now  mark  the  reverse :  by  a  blow  equally 
illegal,  but  equally  necessary,  he  boldly  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  and  in  six 
months  he  new  modelled  the  constitution,  revived 
the  national  credit,  re-animated  the  public  spirit, 
and  from  every  quarter  concentrated  the  abilities 
of  every  man  of  talent  and  courage ;  subdued  every 
civil  insurrection,  and  in  six  weeks,  by  gaining  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  re«conquered  all  that  had  beien 
lost.  Never  was  a  campaign  so  well  planned  and 
80  completely  executed. 

But  th&t  man  must  know  the  character  of  Na-  ^ 
poleon  very  imperfectly,  who  may  consider  him 
Only  at  the  head  of  armies ;  for  so  superior  and 
universal  was  his  genius,  that  he  was  able  to  acquit 
himself  of  the  various  functions  of  government  with 
glory.  He  shone  as  conspicuously  in  the  cabinet 
as  in  the  field.  In  a  word,  he  united  in  his  own 
pefton  the  various  talents  and  professions  of  the 
sword,  the  gown,  and  the  finances. 

The  Council  of  Ancients,  having  tran8fe)*red  the 
sittings  of  the  legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,  order- 
ed them  to  assemble  there  on  the  19th  of  Brumaiie. 
General  Bonapail^,  who,  they  imagined,  was  wholly 
in  their  interest,  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
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the  decree  for  the  safety  of  the  national  repreeen. 
tation. 

This  decree  was  made  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  at 
half-past  eight,  the  state  messenger  who  was  the 
bearer  of  it  arrived  at  the  house  of  Napoleon.  He 
found  the  avenues  filled  with  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, adjutants  of  the  National  Guard,  generals, 
and  the  three  regimen^^  of  cavalry.  Napdeon  had 
the  folding  doors  opened  ;  and  his  house  being  too 
small  to  contain  so  many  persons,  he  came  forward 
on  the  steps  in  front  of  it,  received  the  compliments 
of  the  officers,  harangued  them,  and  told  them  that 
he  relied  upon  them  all  for  the  salvation  of  France. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  them  to  underiBtand,  that 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  under  the  authority  of 
the  constitution,  had  just  conferred  on  him  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops;  that  important  measures 
were  in  agitation,  designed  to  rescue  the  country 
from  its  alarming  situation;  that  he  relied  upon 
their  support  and  good  will ;  and  that  he  was  at 
that  moment  going  to  mount  his  horse  to  ride  to  the 
Tuilleries. 

Enthusiasm  being  wound  up,  all  the  officers  drew 
their  swords,  and  promised  their  service  and  fidelity. 
Napoleon  then  turned  towards  Lefevre,  demanding 
whether  he  would  lyemain  with  him  or  return  to  the 
Directory.  Lefevre,  powerfully  affiscted,  did  not 
hesitate.  Napoleon  instantly  mounted,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  generals  and  officers,  and 
1500  horse,  whom  he  halted  upon  the  Boulevard,  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  gave 
orders  to  the  adjutants  of  the  National  Guard  to  re- 
turn to  their  quarters  and  beat  the  generak^  to  com- 
municate the  decree  they  had  just  heard,  and  to 
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announce,  that  no  orders  were  to  be  observed  but 
Buch  as  should  emanate  from  him. 

Napoleon  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  attended  by  this  brilliant  es- 
cort. «*  You  are  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,"  said 
he  ;  *^  at  this  crisis  it  belongs  to  you  to  point  out 
the  measures  which  may  save  the  country :  I  come, 
surrounded  by  all  the  generals,  to  promise  you  their 
support.  I  appoint  General  Levefre  my  lieuten- 
ant :  I  will  faithfully  fulfil  the  task  with  which  you 
have  intrusted  me :  let  us  not  look  into  the  past  for 
examples  of  what  is  now  going  on.  Nothing  in 
history  resembles  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  nothing  in  the  eighteenth  century  resembles 
the  present  moment" 

All  the  troops  were  mustered  at  the  Tuilleries  * 
Napoleon  reviewed  them,  amidst  the  unanimous  ac- 
clamations of  both  citizens  and  soldiers.  He  gave 
the  conunand  of  the  troops  intrusted  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislative  body  to  General  Lannes ; 
and  to  'General  Murat  the  command  of  those  sent 
to  St.  Cloud. 

He  deputed  General  Moreau  to  guard  the  Lux- 
embourg; and,  for  this  purpose,  lie  placed  under 
his  orders  500  men  of  the  86th  regiment.  But,  at 
the  moment  of  setting  off,  these  troops  refused  to 
obey :  they  had  no  confidence  in  Moreau,  who  was 
not,  tliey  said,  a  patriot  Napoleon  was  obliged 
to  harangue  them,  assuring  them  that  Moreau 
would  act  uprightly.  Moreau  had  become  suspected 
through  his  conduct  at  a  former  period. 

The  intelligence  that  Napoleon  was  at  the  Tuil- 
leries, and  that  he  alone  was  to  be  obeyed,  quickly 
spread  through  the  capital :  the  people  flew  to  the 
Tuilleries  in  crowds ;  some  led  by  mere  curiosity 
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to  behold  so  renowned  iv,  general,  others  by  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  to  offer  him  their  sapport.  The 
following  proclamation  was  every  where  posted ; 

"  Citizens  !  The  Council  of  Ancients,  Uie  dcpoBi- 
tory  of  the  national  wisdom,  has  just  pronounced  a 
decree :  for  this  it  has  authority  from  articles  102 
and  103  of  the  act  of  the  constitution :  it  imposes 
upon  me  the  duty  of  taking  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  national  representation.  The  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  representation  is  necessary ;  the  le- 
gislative body  will  then  find  itself  in  a  condition  to 
rescue  the  republic  from  the  danger  into  which  the 
disorganization  of  all  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion is  conducting  us.  At  this  important  crisis  it 
requires  union  and  confidence.  Rally  round  it: 
there  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  the  republic  upon 
the  basis  of  civil  liberty,  internal  happiness,  victory, 
and  peace." 

Napoleon  now  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  the  guards 
of  the  Directory,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
tlie  decree  to  them,  and  enjoining  them  to  receive 
no  order  but  from  him.  The  guard  sounded  to 
horse,  the  commanding  officer  consulted  his  soldiers : 
tliey  answered  by  shouts  of  joy.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, an  order  from  the  Directory,  contrary  to  that 
of  Napoleon,  arrived ;  but  the  soldiers,  obeying  only 
Napoleon's  commands,  marched  to  join  him.  Sieyes 
and  Roger  Duces  had  been  ever  since  the  morning 
at  the  Tuilleries.  It  is  said  that  Barras,  on  seeing 
Sieyes  mount  his  horse,  ridiculed  the  awkwardness 
of  the  unpractised  equestrian :  he  little  suspected 
where  they  were  going*  Being  shortly  after  ap- 
prized of  the  decree,  he  joined  Gohier  and  Moulins : 
they  then  learned  that  the  troops  followed  Napo- 
leon; thev  snw  that  even  their  own  guard  forsook 
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Uiein !  Upon  that  Moulins  went  to  the  TuiUeries, 
And  gave  in  his  resignation,  as  Sieyes  and  Roger 
Ducos  had  already  done.  Boutot,  the  secretary  of 
Bams,  went  to  Napoleon,  who  warmly  expressed 
his  indignation  at  the  peculations  which  had  ruined 
the  republic,  and  insisted  that  Barras  should  resign. 
Boutot  gave  him  Barras's  resignation,  and  asked 
'  him,  in  a  low  voice,  what  hope  he  might  entertain 
from  him.  ''  Tell  that  man,"  replied  Bonaparte, 
*'  that  I  will  not  see  him  again,  and  that  I  am  well 
enabled  to  command  due  respect  to  the  authority 
intrusted  to  me."  Then,  raising  his  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  even  into  the  anti-chamber, 
he  continued  thus  to  address  Boutot,  the  astonished 
secretary  to  Barras:  "What  have  you  done,"  said 
he,  "  with  the  country  I  left  so  flourishing  ?  I  left 
you  in  peace,  and  I  have  found  you  at  war :  I  left 
you  victory,  and  I  have  found  defeat:  I  left  you 
conquest,  and  the  enemy  are  passing  our  frontiers : 
I  left  you  the  treasures  of  Italy,  and  I  find  nothing 
but  oppression  and  poverty.  Where  arg  the  100,000 
heroes,  my  companions  in  arms,  whom  I  left  cover- 
ed with  glory  ?  What  is  become  of  them  ?  Alas ! 
they  are  no  more.  This  state  of  things  cannot 
continue ;  in  three  years  it  will  end  in  despotism ; 
but  we  will  have  a  republic  founded  on  tlie  basis 
o^  civil  liberty,  equality,  and  political  toleration." 

Talleyrand  then  hastened  to  the  ex-director,  ind 
related  this.  Barras  removed  to  Grros-Bois,  ac- 
companied by  a  guard  of  honour  of  dragoons. 
From  that  moment  the  Directory  was  dissolved,  and 
Napoleon  alone  was  invested  with  the  executive 
power  of  the  republic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
had  met,  under  the  presidency  of  Lncien.    The 
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constitution  was  explicit ;  the  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  was  consistent  with  its  privilege ; 
there  was  no  g^round  for  objection.  The  Members 
of  the  council,  in  passing  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  through  the  Tuilleries,  had  learnt  the 
occurrences  which  were  taking  place,  and  witnessed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  public.  They  were  astonish- 
ed  and  confounded  at  the  ferment  around  them. 
They  submitted  to  necessity,  and  adjourned  their 
sittings  to  the  next  day,  the  19th,  at  St  Cloud. 

At  length,  after  nearly  two  days'  delay,  they  met, 
and  opened  their  sittings.  M.  Gaudine  ascended 
the  tribune,  painted  in  lively  colours  the  dangers  of 
the  country,  and  proposed  thanks  to  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  for  the  measures  of  public  safety  they 
had  set  on 'foot ;  and  that  they  should  be  invited,  by 
message,  to  explain  their  intentions  fully.  At  the 
same  time,  he  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
seven  persons  to  make  a  report  upon  the  state  of 
the  republic. 

The  furious  rushing  forth  of  the  winds  enclosed 
in  the  caverns  of  Eolus,  never  raised  a  more  raging 
storm.  The  speaker  was  violeiitly  hurled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tribune.  The  ferment  became  ex- 
cessive. 

Delbred  desired  that  the  members  should  swear 
anew  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  Cheni^r, 
Lucien,  Boulay,  trembled.  The  chamber  proceed- 
ed to  the  appd  nominal. 

During  the  appd  nominaly  which  lasted  more 
than  two  hours,  reports  of  what  was  passing  were 
circulated  through  the  capital.  The  leaders  of  the 
assembly,  du  manege,  the  tricoteusea,  Si^c.  hastened 
up.  Jourdan  and  Augereau  had  kept  out  of  the 
way ;  believing  Napoleon  lost,  they  made  all  hast6 
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to  St.  Cloud.     Augereau  drew  near  to  Napoleon,  { 

and  said,  "  Well,  here  you  are  in  a  pretty  situa- 
tion ! " — "  Augereau,''  replied  Napoleon, "  remember  1 
Arcole:  matters  appeared  much  more  desperate  I 
there.  Take  my  advice,  and  remain  quiet,  if  you  I 
would  not  fall  a  victim  to  this  confusion.  In  half  ! 
an  hour  you  will  see  what  turn  affairs  will  have  ! 
taken."  1 

The  assembly  appeared  to  declare  itself  with  so 
much  unanimity,  that  no  deputy  durst  refuse   to  j 

swear  to  the  constitution:  even  Lucien  himself  was  i 

compelled  to  swear.  Shouts  and  cries  of  *< Bravo!" 
were  heard  throughout  the  chamber.     The  moment  | 

was  critical.  Many  members,  on  takmg  the  oath, 
added  observations.     All  minds  were  in  a  state  of  j 

suspense;  the   zealous  became  neuter;  the  timid  ; 

deserted  their  post.  Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost. 
Napoleon  crossed  the  saloon  of  Mars,  entered  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  placed  himself  at  the  bar 
opposite  to  the  president.  "  You  stand,"  said  he, 
*<  upon  a  volcano ;  the  republic  no  longer  possesses 
a  government ;  the  Directory  is  dissolved ;  faction 
is  at  work;  the  hour  of  decision  is  come.  You 
have  called  in  my  arm,  and  the  arms  of  my  com- 
rades, to  the  support  of  your  wisdom :  but  the  mo- 
ments are  precious ;  it  is  necessary  to  take  an 
ostensible  part.  I  know  that  Cesar  and  Cromwell 
are  talked  of,  as  if  this  day  could  be  compared  with 
past  times.  No ;  I  desire  nothing  but  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  and  to  maintain  the  resolutions  to 
which  you  are  about  to  conie.  And  you,  grena- 
diers, whose  caps  I  perceive  at  the  door  of  this 
hall — speak!  Have  I  ever  deceived  you?  Did  1 
ever  forfeit  my  word  when,  in  camp,  in  the  midst  of 
|irivations,  I  promised  yon  victory  and  plenty ;  and 
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when,  at  your  head,  I  led  yoa  from  conquest  to  con* 
quest  ?  Now  say,  was  it  for  my  own  aggrandize- 
ment, or  for  the  interest  of  the  republic !" 

The  grenadiers  were  electrified ;  and,  waving 
their  caps  and  arms  in  the  air,  they  all  seemed  to 
say,  <«  Yes,  true,  true ;  he  always  kept  his  word?** 

Upon  this  a  member  (Linglet)  rose,  and  said  with 
a  loud  voice,  **  General,  we  applaud  what  you  say ; 
swear  then,  with  us,  obedience  to  the  constitudon 
of  the  year  III,  which  alone  can  save  the  republic." 

The  astonishment  caused  by  these  words  pro- 
duced a  pfofound  silence. 

Napoleon  recollected  himself  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  went  on  again  emphatically :  '<  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III !— you  have  it  no  longer ;  you 
violated  it  on  the  eighteenth  of  Fructidor,  when 
the  government  infringed  on  the  independence  of 
the  legislative  body;  you  violated  it  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  Prairial,  in  the  year  VII,  when  the  le- 
gislative body  struck  at  the  independence  of  the 
government ;  you  violated  it  on  the  twenty-second 
of  Floreal,  when,  by  a  sacrilegious  decree,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  legislative  body  invaded  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  annulling  the  elec- 
tions made  by  them.  The  constitution  being  vio- 
lated, there  must  be  a  new  compact,  new  guaran 
tees." 

The  force  of  this  speech,  and  the  energy  of  the 
general,  brought  over  three  fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  who  rose  to  indicate  their  ap- 
probation. Cornudet  and  Regnier  spoke  power- 
fully to  tlie  same  effect  A  member  rose  in  oppo- 
sition ;  he  denounced  the  general,  as  the  only  con- 
spirator against  public  liberty.  Napoleon  inter- 
rupted the  orator,  and  declared  that  he  was  in  the 
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secret  of  every  party,  and  that  all  despised  the  con- 
stitution of  the  year  III ;  that  the  only  difference 
existing  between  them  was,  that  some  desired  to 
have  a  moderate  republic,  in  which  all  the  national 
interests,  and  all  the  property  should  be  guaran- 
tied ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  others  wished 
for  a  revolutionary  government,  as  warranted  by 
the  dangers  of  the  country.  At  this  moment  Na- 
poleon was  informed  that  the  appel  nominal  was 
terminated  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  force  the  president 
Lucien  to  put  the  outlawry  of  his  brother  to  the 
vote.  Napoleon  immediately  hastened  to  the  coun- 
cil, entered  the  chamber  with  his  hat  off,  and  or- 
dered the  officers  and  soldiers  who  accompanied 
him  to  remain  at  the  doors :  he  was  desirous  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  bar,  to  rally  his  party,  which 
was  numerous,  but  which  had  lost  all  unity  and  res- 
olution. But,  to  get  to  the  bar,  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  half  the  chamber,  because  the  president  had 
his  seat  on  one  of  the  wings.  As  Napoleon  ad- 
van6ed,  two  or  three  hundred  members  suddenly 
rose,  crying,  "  Death  to  the  tyrant !  Down  with  the 
dictator !" 

Two  grenadiers,  who,  by  the  order  of  the  gene- 
ral, had  remained  at  the  door,  and  who  had  reluc- 
tantly obeyed,  saying  to  him,  ^*  You  do  not  know 
them ;  they  are  capable  of  any  thing !"  rushed  in, 
sabre  in  hand,  overthrowing  all  that  opposed  their 
passage,  to  join  their  general,  and.  cover  hirn  with 
their  bodies.  All  the  other  grenadiers  followed 
this  example,  and  forced  Napoleon  out  of  the  cham- 
ber. In  the  confusion,  one  of  them,  named  Thom^, 
was  slightly  wounded  by  the  thrust  of  a  dagger  \ 
and  the  clothes  of  another  were  cut  through. 
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The  general  descended  into  the  conit-yardi  call- 
ed the  troops  into  a  circle  by  beat  of  drum,  got  on 
horseback,  and  harangued  them :  "  I  was  about,"  said 
he,  **  to  point  out  to  theni  the  means  of  saving  the  re 
public,  and  restoring  our  glory ;  they  answered  me 
with  their  daggers.  It  was  thus  they  would  have 
accomplished  the  wishes  of  the  allied  kings.  What 
more  could  England  have  done  ^  Soldiers,  may  I 
rely  upon  you  ?'* 

Unanimous  acclamations  formed  the  reply  to  this 
speech.     Napoleon  instantly  ordered  a  captain  to 
go  with  ten  men  into  the  chamber  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  to  liberate  the  president 
j  Lucien  had  just  thrown  off  his  robe.  "  Wretches," 

j  exclaimed  he,  "  you  insist  that  I  should  put  out  of 

the  protection  of  the  laws  my  brother,  the  saviour 
of  the  country,  him  whose  very  name  causes  kings 
to  tremble !  I  lay  aside  the  insignia  of  the  popu- 
lar magistracy :  I  offer  myself  in  the  tribune  as  the 
defender  of  him,  whom  you  command  me  to  immo- 
late unheard." 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  chair,  and  darted  into 
the  tribune.  The  officer  of  grenadiers  then  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  exclaim- 
ing, «  Vive  la  Rqtuhiiqtte  /"  It  was  supposed  that 
the  troops  were  sending  a  deputation  to  express 
their  devotion  to  the  councils.  The  captain  was 
received  with  a  joyful  expression  of  feeling.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  misapprehension,  approached 
the  tribune,  and  secured  the  president,  saying  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  your  brother's  order :" 
the  grenadiers  at  the  same  time  shouted,  "  Down 
with  the  assassins !" 

Upon  these  exclamations  the  triumph  of  the  mem- 
bers was  converted  into  a  gloomy  silence,  which 
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testified  the  dejection  of  the  whole  assembly.  No 
opposition  was  offered  to  the  departure  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  left  the  chamber,  rushed  into  the  court- 
yard, mounted  a  horse,  and  cried  out  in  his  stento- 
rian voice,  "  General — and  you,  soldiers — ^the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  proclaims  to 
you,  that  factious  men,  with  drawn  daggers,  have 
interrupted  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.  He 
calls  upon  you  to  employ  force  against  these  dis- 
turbers. The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  is  dis- 
solved !** 

"President,"  replied- the  general,  "it  shall  be 
done." 

i  He  then  ordered  Murat  into  the  chamber,  at  the 

head  of  a  detachmQut  in  close  column.  Muwit  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door,  and  summoned  the  coun- 
cil to  disperse ;  shouts  and  vociferations  followed. 
Colonel  Moulins,  aid-de-camp  of  Brune,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Holland,  ordered  the  charge  to  be 
beaten.  The  order  was  given,  and  the  troops 
marched  forward  to  execute  it  The  chamber  of 
the  council  was  still  the  seat  of  uproar,  confusion 
and  anarchy.  A  thousand  motions  had  succeeded 
each  other,  every  one  struggling  to  gain  preceden- 
cy for  his  opinion,  and  the  assembly  was  in  its  wild- 
est state,  when  the  sound  of  the  pcu  de  charge^  the 
charging  step,  was  heard.  The  noise  of  the  drum 
soon  suspended  that  of  the  debate,  and  the  surprised 
orators  eagerly  darted  their  looks  towards  the  place 
from  whence  the  unwelcome  sound  proceeded.  The 
soldiers  appeared,  preceded  by  officers,  one  of  whom 
invited  the  deputies  to  clear  the  hall.  Invectives 
and  remonstrances  were  poured  out  with  all  ho 
volubility  of  utterance,  but  these  weapons  had  ^t 
all  their  edge     The  soldiers  were  deaf  to  every 
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thing  but  the  orders  they  had  received.  The  dep- 
uties leaped  out  of  the  windows,  and  dispersed, 
leaving  their  gowns,  caps,  &c. ;  in  one  moment  the 
chamber  was  empty.  Those  members  of  the 
council,  who  had  shown  most  pertinacity,  fled  with 
tlie  utmost  precipitation  to  Paris. 

The  first  imperfect  intelligence  of  these  events 
had  filled  the  metropolis  with  apprehensions ;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  Parisians  in  possession  of  the  whole, 
and  its  probable  results,  tlian  they  were  overjoyed. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Directory  appeared  to  them 
as  tantamount  to  the  subversion  of  jacobinism  and 
anarchy.     They  now  cherished  the  hope  of  a  new  j 

and  better  government,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.     The  Council  of  Ancients, 
animated  by  the  same  desires,  issued  a  decree  to 
the  following  eflfect : — "  In  consideration  of  the  re 
treat  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  the  re- 
signation of  four  of  the  Directory,  the  fifth,  Gohi- 
er,  being  confined,  a  temporary  executive  commis- 
sion of  three  members  shall  be  appointed.     The  i; 
legislature  is  adjourned  to  the  first  of  Nivose  next,  i 
(December  21  st,)  when  it  wUi  again  assemble  in  Par- 
is without  further  delay.     During  the  recess  there 
will  be  an  intermedial  commission  of  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  | ; 
the   national   representation.      The   sitting   is  ad- 
journed till  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day, 
when  the  council  shall  proceed  to  the  appointment 
of  the  committee." 

On  the  same  evening,  the  Council  of  Five  Hun-  i ; 

dred  and  that  of  the  Ancients  again  assembled  in  j ; 

their  chambers ;   but  the  former,  from  which  the  ! 

jacobins  had  withdrawn,  now  appeared  of  a  •very 
different  complexion  from  that  which  it  had  worn  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  day.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  their 
president,  congratulated  the  members  present  on 
the  deliverance  they  had  obtained  from  the  domin- 
ion of- the  demagogues  and  assassins.  The  presi- 
dent then  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  efiect,  *<  that 
General  Bonaparte,  the  other  generals  and  officers, 
as  w^ell  as  the  troops,  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country." 

This,  carried  without  opposition,  was  succeeded 
by  a  proposal  from  Chasal,  one  of  the  deputies,  that 
a  conmiittee  of  five  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
the    propriety  of  forming  a  new  government ;  on 
which  the  president,  mounting  a  tribune,  pronounc- 
ed an  animated  harangue  on  the  disasters  of  the 
republic,  arising  from  tlie  misconduct  of  the  late 
government ;  and  enlarged  upon  the  profligacy  and 
incapacity  of  the  Directory,  on  tlie  defects  of  the 
constitution  itself,  and  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
legislative  power,  capable  of  giving  solidity  to  the 
state,  and  preventing  the  return  of  anarchy.     The 
council  then  decreed,  that  the  executive  Directory 
no   longer  existed;   that  certain  deputies,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-one,  particularly  in  the  sitting  of 
that  morning,  were  no  longer  members  of  the  na- 
tional representation;  that  an  executive  consular 
committee  should  be  provisionally  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  citizens  Sieyes  and  Roger  Duces,  ex-di- 
rectors, and  General  Bonaparte,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  consuls  of  the  French  republic ;  that  they 
should  be  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  the  Di- 
rectory ;  that  the  two  councils  should  each  name 
twenty-five  commissioners  charged  to  prepare  the 
changes  in  the  organic    dispositions   of  the  con 
stitution,  the  object  of  which  changes  was,  to  con* 
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solidate,  and  guaranty  inviolate,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people. 

This  decree  was  instantly  communicated  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  by  whom  it  was  passed  at 
midnight ;  on  which  the  three  consuls,  being  sum- 
moned to  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
were  thus  addressed  by  tlie  presidents : 

"Citizens!  the  greatest  people  upon  earth  in- 
trust you  with  their  destinies :  within  three  months 
the  public  opinion  shall  judge  you.  Domestic  hap- 
piness, general  liberty,  the  direction  of  the  armies, 
and  peace  itself,  are  all  intrusted  to  you.  You 
must  have  courage  and  zeal  to  accept  such  an  im- 
portant trust,  and  such  high  functions.  But  you. 
are  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  armies ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  legisla- 
ture, that  your  souls  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people." 

The  consuls  then  took  the  oath  to  preserve  lib- 
erty and  equality,  and  proclamations  conmiunicating 
the  events  of  the  18Ui  and  19th  Brumaire,  were 
promulgated  in  all  the  departments  of  the  republic 
without  delay.  Thus  terminated  this  military  rev- 
olution without  bloodshed. 

The  three  consuls  entered  upon  their  functions 
the  following  day  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg ; 
and  the  legislative  commissioners  at  the  same  time 
commenced  their  sittings.  The  repeal  of  the  law 
imposing  a  forced  loan,  and  the  law  of  hostages, 
were  the  first  objects  of  their  attention ;  the  for- 
mer had  ruined  public  credit,  and  the  latter  had  again 
lighted  up  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the  depart- 
ments. Bonaparte  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  La 
Vendue,  rather  by  lenient  than  coercive  measures. 
Every  where  regularity  succeeded  to  trouble  and 
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disorder.  The  list  of  the  exnigrants  was  finally 
closed,  and  the  threat  of  proscription  against  the 
clergy,  &c.  lost  much  of  its  terror.  But  only  eight 
days  after  this  revolution,  a  decree  was  issued, 
'whereby  fifty- nine  of  the  most  furious  and  inveter- 
ate jacobins  were  condemned  to  banishment,  thirty- 
seven  to  Guiana,  and  the  rest  to  the  Isle  of  Oleron ; 
but,  as  this  was  merely  to  strike  terror  into  the  ter- 
roi^sts,  they  were  only  placed  und^r  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  minister  of  the  police.  Many  church- 
es were  restored  to  tl>eir  primitive  use.  Several 
exiled  citizens  were  recalled,  and  among  them  Bar- 
thelemi,  Camot,  and  Pastoret  Lucien  Bonaparte 
waar  constituted  minister  of  the  interior,  and  M. 
Talleyrand  reinstated  in  his  office  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs. 

At  length  the  fabric  of  a  new  government  was 
completed  by  the  legislative  commission,  and  ap- 
proved on  the  13th  of  December  by  the  consuls 
and  members  of  the  legislative  committee.  This 
constitution  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  public  at  large,  and  received  the  ex- 
press and  avowed  assent  of  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions of  the  people.-  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1  1799,  the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  at  Paris 

I  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  people,  by  their  ac- 

i  clamations,  seemed  to  cherish  the  hope,  that  this 

!  ^ould  confer  upon  them  the  enjoyments  of  tranquil- 

I  lity,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

I  Charmed  with  novelty,  the  Parisians  received  the 
new  constitution  with  delight,  and  viewed  the  pomp 

h  and  splendour  of  the  consular  govermnent  with 

I I  surprise  and  gelf-complacency.  They  reasoned  lit- 
I  tie,  but  hoped  much.  Bonaparte  was  their  idol,  and 
\  from  him  alone  they  expected  every  thing. 
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humUm  of  Baly;  PromcUd  by  Stralagan—M.  Nttka^Fam- 
»age  o/Mouni  St.  Bernard— Operahona  of  the  Armtf-~8ur  ■ 
pnae  of  Genend  MelM—The  French  enUr  MUmt—Prodana- 
Hon  to  the  Army  of  ReterveSurremder  of  Gemta  to  the  Amb" 
triam—Pastage  of  the  Po— Affair  of  MontebeUo—Battie  of 
Marengo— General  De»$tti»—NapoUan*»  Retwm  to  Pap» — 
Letter  from  LouU  XVIU^Overturet  of  Comd  d^Artou— 
DutcIieeM  de  Gidche—Iaswrrectioru  m  Saly — The  Emperor 
Paul  abandons  the  Coaiitwn— Return  of  French  Emigrant*^ 
hifemal  Machine, 

This  year  commenced^  with  the  execation  of  a. 
project  80  comprehenuve  in  its  extent,  and  appar- 
rently  so  improbable  in  its  execution,  that  it  was  not 
surprising  tliat  for  a  time  it  should  have  been  deem- 
ed romantici  even  by  those  who  had  most  reason  to 
dread  its  reality. 

The  plan  no  doubt  originated  in  the  warlike  and 
fertile  brain  of  Napoleon ;  it  was  designed  to  stop 
the  career  of  the  Austrian  General  Melas,  whose 
recent  successes  in  Italy  required  a  check.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  first  consul  to  fall  upon  his  rear, 
carry  off  his  magazines,  parks,  and  hospitals,  and, 
having  cut  him  off  from  Austria,  to  give  him  battle. 
This  required  celerity,  profound  secrecy,  and  much 
boldness.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  keep  the 
movements  of  the  army  concealed  from  the  numer- 
ous spies  of  England  and  Austria  ?  The  method 
preferred  by  the  first  consul,  was  to  divulge  it 
himself  with  so  much  publicity,  that  it  should  become 
an  object  of  derision  to  the  enemy,  and  make  the 
whole  appear  to  be  a  plan  to  divert^  the  Austrian 
army  from  the  blockade  of  Genoa.  The  appoint* 
ment  of  tlie  French  army  of  reserve  was  therefore 
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declared  by  messages  to  tiie  legislative  body  and 
lh*»  senate,  by  decrees  published  in  the  newspa- 
peis,  and  by  intimations  of  all  kinds.  From  these 
it  appeared,  that  tlie  point  of  concentration  would 
be  Dijon.  The  spies  and  scouts  immediately  di- 
rected their  attention  to  that  city,  where  they 
found,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  a  large  staff  with- 
out an  army ;  though,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  from 
5  to  6000  conscripts  and  retired  soldiers  arrived, 
many  of  whom  were  maimed.  This  army  of  course 
oecame  the  object  of  ridicule,  juid  when  the  first 
consul  himself  reviewed  it,  on  the  6th  of  May,  people 
were  astonished  to  see  no  more  than  6  or  7000 
men,  and  the  most  of  them  not  even  clothed. 
These  deceitful  reports  travelled  through  Geneva, 
Basle,  Italy,  Vienna,  and  Brittany.  Numerous  car- 
icatures were  published ;  one  of  them  represented 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  with  a  wooden  leg, 
and  underneath  it  was  written,  Bonaparte's  Army 
of  Reserve. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  real  army  had  been  form- 
ed, and  was  ready  to  march.  La  Vendue  was 
tranquillized,  and  a  final  end  put  to  the  system  of 
the  Chouans,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tiie 
army  of  reserve  had  been  drawn  from  that  country. 
The  park  of  artillery  was  formed  of  guns  and  wag- 
ons sent  piecemeal  from  various  arsenals  and  for- 
tresses. The  most  difiicull  thing  was  to  conceal 
the  movement  of  the  provisions  indispensable  for  an 
army  which  was  to  cross  barren  mountains,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  had  ;  but  even  this  was  managed. 

Another  ruse  de  guerre,  used  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  dissemination  of  a  number  of  little  bul- 
letins in  manuscript,  in  which,  besides  many  scan- 
dalous  anecdotes   respecting   the   first  consul,  it 
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was  attempted  to  be  proved  that  the  army  of  re- 
serve did  not,  and  could  not  exist ;  that  from  1 2  to 
15,000  conscripts  at  most  were  all  that  could  oe 
collected,  and  it  was  insidiously  asked,  whether 
the  army  of  Italy  would  have  been  left  bo  weak,  if 
the  government  had  been  able  to  re-enforce  it.      It 
was  said  at  Paris,  as  well  as  at  Dijon  and  Vieona, 
that  no  army  of  reserve  existed.     At  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Austrian  General  Melas,  the  illu- 
sion was  so  complete,  that  they  said,  **  The  army  of 
reserve  we  are  threatened  with  is  a  band  of  7  or 
8000  conscripts  or  invalids,  with  which  the  French 
hope  to  deceive  us  into  raising  the  siege  of  Genoa. 
'I'he  French  rely  too  much  on  our  simplicity :  they 
wish  us  to  realize  the  fable  of  the  dog  who  dropped 
his  prey  for  the  shadow." 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1800^  the  first  consul  left 
1  dris,  and  proceeded  to  Dijon.  Arriving  at  Gene- 
Vit  on  the  8th,  M.  Necker,  then  in  that  city,  was 
presented  to  him,  and  expressed  his  hopes  and 
wishes  again  to  have  the  management  of  the  French 
finances,  though  he  did  not  even  know  in  what  man- 
ner the  public  business  was  conducted  with  treas- 
ury bonds.  The  first  consul  was  very  indifferent- 
ly pleased  with  M.  Necker,  though  he  praised  tlie 
military  operations  going  on  under  his  eyes. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Napoleon  reviewed  tlie 
real  vanguard  of  the  army  of  reserve  at  Lausanne : 
it  was  commanded  by  General  Lannes,  and  consist- 
ed of  six  old  regiments  of  chosen  troops,  well 
clothed,  and  completely  equipped  and  appointed. 
It  moved  directly  afterwards  upon  St  Pierre ;  the 
divisions  followed  in  echdorif  the  whole  forming  an 
army  of  36,000  fighting  men.  with  a  park  of  forty 
pieces  of  artillery. 
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The  passage  of  Mount  St  Bernard  was  prefer- 
r«id  by  Napoleon  to  that  of  Mount  Cenis :  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  former  lay  in  the  ascent  and  descent; 
but  then  it  offered  the  advantage  of  leaving  Turin 
on  the  right,  and  acting  in  a  country, more  cover- 
ed and  less  known.  Still  a  speedy  passage  of  the 
artillery  seemed  impossible.  The  cartridges  and 
ammunition  were  put  into  cases,  which,  as  well  as 
the  mountain  forges,  were  carried  by  mules.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  in  getting  the  pieces  them- 
selves over ;  but  a  number  of  trunks  of  trees,  hol- 
lowed out  for  the  reception  of  the  guns,  which 
were  fastened  into  them  by  their  trunnions,  being 
prepared,  every  piece,  thus  arranged,  was  dragged 
by  soldiers.  All  these  dispositions  w^ere  made  with 
so  much  promptitude,  that  the  march  of  the  artillery 
caused  no  delay.  The  troops  themselves  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  leave  their  guns  in  the  rear, 
and  throughout  the  whole  passage  the  regimental 
bands  were  playing;  and  it  was  only  in  difficult 
spots  that  the  charge  was  beaten,  to  give  fresh  vig- 
our to  the  soldiers.  One  division,  rather  than  leave 
tlieir  artillery,  chose  to  pass  the  night  upon  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ex- 
cessive cold. 

It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  had  his  fortune  to 
make  at  this  period :  but  at  the  moment  of  cross- 
ing Mount  St.  Bernard  he  had  fought  twenty  pitch- 
ed battles,  conquered  Italy,  dictated  peace  to  Aus- 
tria at  twenty  leagues  distance  from  Vienna  ;  ne- 
gotiated at  Rastadt  with  Count  Cobentzel  for  the 
surrender  of  the  strong  city  of  Mentz ;  raised  near 
800  millions  of  contributions,  which  had  served  to 
supply  the  army  during  two  years,  to  create  the 
Cisalpine  array,  and  even  to  pay  some  of  the  offices 
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of  governoient^  in  Paris.  He  had  sent  to  the  mu- 
■eum  tliree  hundred  chef  (VauvrtSy  ancient  Grecian 
statues  or  pictures  of  the  age  of  the  MedicL  lie 
had  conquered  in  Egypt ;  suppressed  the  factions  at 
liorae,  and  eradicated  tliO  war  in  La  Vendee. 

On  tlie  16th  of  May,  Bonaparte  slept  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Maurice,  and  tJie  whole  army  passed  the 
St.  Bernard  on  tlie  17th.  He  crossed  on  the  20th, 
riding  on  a  mule  recommended  hy  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Pierre  as  the  most  sure-footed  in 
all  the  country.  Bonaparte^s  guide  was  a  tall,  ro- 
bust youth  of  twenty-two,  who  conversed  freely 
with  him,  with  all  the  confidence  becoming  his  age, 
and  the  simplicity  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  confided  all  his  troubles  to  the  first 
consul,  as  well  as  tlie  dreams  of  his  future  happi- 


Before  he  was  dismissed.  Napoleon,  who  till  then 
had  shown  no  disposition  to  do  any  tiling  for  him, 
wrote  a  note,  which  reahzed  all  the  poor  fellow's 
hopes,  such  as  the  building  of  a  house,  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  &c.  The  astonishment  of 
this  young  mountaineer  was  extreme. 

The  first  consul  remained  an  hour  at  ^he  con- 
vent of  the  Hospitallers,  and  performed  the  descent 
a  la  ramasse,  that  is,  sliding  on  a  sort  of  sledge  down 
an  almost  perpendicular  glacier.  The  descent  was 
more  difficult  for  the  horses  than  the  ascent  had 
been ;  however,  very  few  accidents  happened.  The 
monks  also  acco^imodated  the  men  to  the  best  of 
tlieir  ability :  each  soldier,  as  he  passed,  received  a 
comfortable  ration  from  these  good  fathers. 

On  the  17  th  of  May,  the  van-guard  reached 
Chatillon,  where  an  Austrian  corps  of  4  or  5000 
men,  posted  to  defend  the  valley,  were  attacked  and 
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routed ;  three  guns  and  some  hundreds  of  prison^ 
ers  were  taken.  Still,  whilst  the  French  armj 
were  flattering  themselves  that  every  difficulty  was 
overcome,  their  progress  was  all  at  once  checked 
by  the  cannon  of  Fort  Bard. 

This  obstacle  was  more  considerable  than  that 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  itself:  yet  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  retarded  the  march  of  this  army. 
The  Austrian  officer,  who  commanded  Fort  Bard, 
despatched  letter  after  letter  to  Generol  Melas,  in- 
forming him  that  he  saw  more  than  30,000  men,»3 
or  4000  horses,  and  a  numerous  staff,  attempting  to 
pass  on  his  right,  by  a  path  of  steps  in  the  rock  of 
Albaredo.  He  even  suggested,  that  it  would  be 
more  than  a  month  before  the  French  army  would 
receive  its  artillery,  or  be  able  to  trust  itself  in  the 
plain.  After  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  were  strangely  surprised,  on  learn- 
ing that  all  the  French  artillery  had  passed  by  night 
at  thirty  or  forty  toises  from  their  ramparts.  The 
Fort  of  Bard  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  June.  In 
the  interval  from  the  1st  of  May,  Melas  had  been 
marching  troops  upon  Turin,  and  strengthening  the 
divisions  in  the  Valley  of  Aosta  and  Mount  Cenis ; 
though  on  the  22d  the  latter  post  was  taken  by 
General  Thurreau,  who  had  3000  men  under  him ; 
his  subsequent  occupation,  of  a  position  between  Susa 
and  Turin,  alarmed  Melas,  and  paralyzed  his  efforts. 

Ivrea,  occupied  by  five  or  six  thousand  Anstrians, 
was  soon  after  carried,  together  with  the  citadel, 
containing  numerous  magazines. 

On  the  26th,  the  enemy  having  retired  to  Roma- 
no to  cover  Turin,  General  Lannes  attacked  him  in 
his  position,  overthrew,  and  drove  him  in  disorder 
upon  that  city.  The  French  advanced  guard  im- 
10* 
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mediately  took  possession  of  Chi^asso,  where  So« 
naparte  harangued  the  troops,  and  bestowed  eulo^ri- 
urns  upon  them. 

Preparations  having  been  made  by  the  French^ 
as  if  they  intended  to  pass  the  Po,  General  Melas 
selected  an  officer  who  had  the  honour  of  knowing* 
the  first  consul,  and  sent  him  on  a  parley  to  the 
out-posts.  Uis  surprise  at  finding  him  so  near  the 
Austrians  was  extreme. 

On  the  27th,  General  Murat  passed  the  Sesia, 
and  on  the  Slst  of  May,  Bonaparte  moved  rapidly 
upon  the  Tessino.  Here  the  Austrians  had  united 
to  cover  Milan,  and  the  contest  wa^  brisk  during 
the  whole  day.  The  French  had  no  bridge,  but 
crossed  upon  four  small  boats,  and  on  the  2d  of 
June  they  entered  the  city  of  Milan,  and  invested  the 
citadel.  Bonaparte,  marching  with  the  van-guard, 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  presented  them- 
selves to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  inhabitants,  who 
had  crowded  from  all  quarters.  They  could  scarce- 
ly trust  their  sight !  it  had  been  reported  that  Na- 
poleon had  died  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  his  brothers  who  commanded  the  army  ! 

Between  the  Ist  and  8th  of  June,  the  following 
proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  army  of  reserve : 

"  Soldiers !  One  of  our  departments  was  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy:  consternation  reigned  over 
the  whole  south  of  France. 

"  The  greater  part  of  tlie  territory  of  the  Ligu- 
rians,  the  most  faithful  friends  of  tlie  republic,  was 
invaded. 

"  The  Cisalpine  republic,  annihilated  by  the  last 
campaign,  had  become  the  sport  of  a  ridicsxlouf 
feudal  domination. 
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"  Soldiers !  you  marcli,  and  the  French  territory 
is  already  free !  Consternation  and  dread  are  suc- 
ceeded by  joy  and  hope  in  our  country. 

"  You  will  restore  liberty  and  independence  to 
the  people  of  Genoa,  who  will  be  forever  relieved 
from  their  eternal  foes. 

<<  You  are  in  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine. 

<^  The  enemy,  panic-struck,  hope  only  to  regain 
tne  frontiers.  You  have  taken  from  them  tlioir 
stores,  their  magazines,  and  their  reserve  of  artil- 
lery. 

"  The  first  act  of  the  campaign  is  ended. 

"  You  hear,  daily,  millions  of  men  manifest  their 
gratitude  to  you. 

*^  But  shall  the  violation  of  the  French  soil  pass 
unpunished  ?  Will  you  suffer  those  soldiers  who 
have  carried  terror  into  your  families  to  return  to 
their  firesides  ?  You  rush  to  arms. 

"  Well,  then,  march  to  meet  them,  oppose  their 
retreat,  snatch  from  them  the  laurels  with  which 
they  have  decked  themselves,  and  thereby  teach 
the  world,  tliat  a  malediction  rests  upon  all  mad- 
men who  dare  to  insult  the  territory  of  the  great 
nation. 

<<  The  result  of  our  efforts  will  be  unclouded  gUn 
ry  and  solid  peace,  * 

«  The  First  Consul, 

(Signed)     "Bonaparte." 

About  this  period,  a  despatch  from  the  ministry 
at  Vienna  to  M.  de  Melas  was  intercepted ;  it  con- 
tained somb  curious  information  with  regard  to  what 
is  called  "  the  pretended  army  of  reserve ; "  and  Me- 
las waa  ordered  to  continue  his  operations  in  Pro* 
vence  vigorously.     It  waa  also  stated,  that  bomo 
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commotionB  had  taken  place  in  Pans,  and  obliged 
the  first  consul  to  return  hastily  to  that  capital  from 
Geneva ! 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  . 
and  the  fairest  hopes,  it  was  the  fate  of  the  French 
army  to  hear  that  Genoa  had  actually  capitulated. 
Bonaparte  then  saw  that  he  must  rely  on  his  own 
strength  alone,  and  that  he  would  shortly  have  to 
manage  the  whole  army. 

The  enemy,  encouraged  by  circumstances,  sent 
a  van-guard  of  four  to  five  thousand  men  to  attack 
that  of  the  French,  who  had  passed  the  Po ;  but 
Genera]  Lannes  soon  routed  them,  and  at  night 
took  a  position  before  the  Austrian  army,  which 
occupied  Montebello  and  Casteggio,  witii  about 
18,000  men  and  Ott's  grenadiers,  the  flower  of  the 
army. 

Lannes,  being  in  position,  and  expecting  re-en- 
forcements every  moment,  had  no  inducement  to 
attack ;  but  the  Austrian  general  made  a  movement 
at  day-break.  The  battle  was  bloody.  Lannes 
covered  himself  with  glory ;  the  Austrians  fought 
desperately,  but,  Victor's  division  coming  up  about 
noon,  the  day  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  French. 
,  The  enemy  lost  3000  killed  and  6000  prisoners. 
On  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  the  first  consul  re- 
mained in  the  position  at  Stradella,  employing  the 
time  in  concentrating  his  army,  and  securing  his 
retreat  by  the  construction  of  two  bridges  across 
the  Po,  and  fortifying  them.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
was  formidable,  and  that  of  the  French,  with  the 
artillery,  was  inferior  in  number ;  it  was  therefore 
dangerous  to  engage  in  the  plain  of  Marengo.  How- 
ever, the  issue  showed  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
choice  ;  and,  besides,  the  chances  of  victory  were 
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wholly  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  was 
very  numerous.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  M areugo, 
which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  General  i 

Dessaix,  who  had  returned  from  Egypt,  arrived  at  [ 

the    head-quarters,  with    his    aids-de-camp,  Rapp  j 

and  Savory.     Dessaix  burned  to  signalize  himself.  ! 

He  longed  to  avenge  the  ill-treatment  he  had  re-  ; 

ceived  from  Admiral  Keith  at  Leghorn.     Napoleon  i 

immediately  gave  him  the  command  of  the  division  | 

of  Boudet. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  Austrians  were  i 

marching  on  Genoa,  Napoleon  despatched  Dessaix's  ! 

division  in  the  form  of  a  van-guard  upon  his  ex- 
treme left,  whilst  Victor,  arriving  at  Marengo,  rout-  i 
ed  a  rear-guard  of  four  or  five  thousand  Austrians, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  village.  | 

On  the  14th,  at  break  of  day,  the  Austrians  de- 
filed by  three  bridges  of  the  Bormida,  and  made  o  i 
furious  attack  upon  Marengo.     The  resistance  was  ' 
kept  up  for  a  long  time.     Bonaparte  arrived  on  the                  ! 
field  of  battle  at  ten  in  the  morningj  between  San 
Juliano  and  Marengo  :  the  latter  had  been  carried                  j 
by  the  enemy.     Victor's  division,  after  a  smart  con- 
vict, was  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  the 
plain  was  left  covered  with  French  fugitives,  many  i 
of  whom  were  exclaiming  in  dismay,  "  All  is  lost !" 

The  corps  of  General  Lannes,  a  little  in  the  rear  | 

of  the  right  of  Marengo,  was  outflanked  by  the  en-  | 

emy,  upon  which  Bonaparte  despatched  his  battalion 
of  the  cavalry  guard,  the  best  troops  in  the  army, 
to  station  themselves  at  a  distance  of  500  toises  from  i 

Lannes,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  The  first 
consul  himself  also  hastened  with  the  seventy-sec- 
ond demi-brigade  to  assist  Lannes.  When  the  army 
perceived  him  in  the  middle  of  this  immense  plain. 
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and  200  horse  grenadiers  with  their  fiir  caps,  their 
hopes  of  victory  returned,  and  the  fiigritives  were 
rallied  upon  San  Juliano  in  the  rear  of  the  left  of 
Lannes,  who  was  effecting  his  retreat  with  admira* 
ble  order  and  coolness.  This  corps  occupied  three 
hours  in  retiring  three  quarters  of  a  league,  entirely 
exposed  to  the  grape  shot  of  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  at  the  same  time  that,  by  an  inverse  move* 
ment,  St  Cyr  advanced  upon  the  extreme  right,  and 
turned  the  left  of  the  enemy. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  corps  under 
Dcssaix  arrived  :  the  first  consul  made  him  take  a 
position  on  the  road*  in  advance  of  San  Juliano.  Me- 
las,  who  thought  that  victory  had  decided  in  his  fa- 
vour, being  overcome  with  fatigue,  repassed  the 
bridges,  and  left  to  General  Zach,  the  head  of  his 
staff,  the  task  of  pursuing  the  French.  The  first 
consul  ordered  General  Dessaix  to  charge  Zach's 
column  of  6000  grenadiers ;  but,  as  he  advanced  at 
tlie  head  of  200  troopers,  he  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a  ball,  and  fell  dead  at  the  very  moment 
he  had  given  the  word  to  charge.  This  misfortune 
did  not  discourage  the  movement  General  Boudet 
easily  inspired  the  soldiers  with  the  same  ardent 
desire  of  instant  revenge.  On  this  occasion  the 
ninth  demi-brigade  merited  the  title  of  Iiicompara- 
blc.  General  Kellerman  at  the  same  time,  with  800 
heavy  horse,  charged  the  Austrian  column  intrep- 
idly :  in  less  than  half  an  hour  these  6000  grena- 
diers were  broken,  dispersed,  and  put  to  fiight, 
and  General  Zach  and  all  his  staff  made  prisoners. 

The  whole  Austrian  army  was  thrown  into  the 
most  dreadful  confusion.  Prom  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand cavalry,  which  were  spread  over  the  field,  fear- 
ing that  St  Cyr*s  division  might  reach  the  1}ridg« 
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before  them,  retreated  at  full  gallop,  and  overturned 

all  they  met  in  their  way.     No  one  thought  of  any 

thing  but  flight     The  pressure  and  confusion  on 

the  bridges  became  eictreme,  and  all  who  remained  ' 

at  night  upon  the  left  bank  were  made  prisoners.  j 

In  tliis  desperate  situation,  General  Melas  resolv-  i 

ed  to  give  his  troops  the  whole  night  to  rally  and  | 

repose  themselves  ;  availing  himself  of  the  Bormida 
on  one  side,  and  the  citadel  of  AUesandra  on  the 
other,  or  at  any  rate  to  save  his  army  by  capitulat- 
ing. Accordingly,  on  tlie  15th,  by  day-break,  the 
Austrian  general  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  which  on  the  ! 

same  day  led  to  a  convention,  by  which  Genoa  and 
all  the  fordflcd  places  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and 
the  Legations,  were  given  up,  and  by  which  the  i 

Austrian  army  obtained  leave  to  retire  behind  Man- 
tua, without  being  made  prisoners  of  war.  Thus 
was  the  conquest  of  all  Italy  secured.  | 

In  consequence  of  this  change  of  affairs.  General 
Suchet  entered  Genoa  on  the  24th  of  June,  w]iich  j 

was  given  up  to  him  by  Prince  Hohenzollem,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  English. 

The  first  consul,  on  the  17th  of  June,  set  out 
frtifn  Marengo  for  Milan  ;  which  place,  as  well  as  a  j 

great  part  of  Italy,  had  become  the  scene  of  tlie  j 

most  animated  rejoicings. 

Though  General  Massena  had  been  guilty  of  an 
error  in  embarking  his  troops  at  Genoa,  instead  of 
conducting  them  by  land,  it  was  considered  tliat  he 
hfid  always  displayed  great  character  and  energy. 
The  first  consul,  therefore,  appointed  him  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army  of  Italy. 

The  Austrians  and  the  French,  now  becoming 
brethren  from  sad  necessity,  drew  near  to  each 
other,   and   offered   or  sought  mutual  assistance* 
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«  The  next  moniing,*'  says  an  eye  witness,  "  I  en 
tered  the  great  court  of  Marengo:  I  was  there 
struck  with  a  sight  so  horrible,  that  I  shudder  at  its 
recollection :  more  than  three  thousand  French  and 
Austrians,  heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  yard,  in 
the  granaries,  in  the  stables,  and  out-houses,  even 
to  the  very  cellars  and  vaults,  were  uttering  the 
most  heart-rending  lamentations,  and  crying  out  by 
turns  for  food,  for  water,  and  for  the  assistance  of 
the  surgeon. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  celebrated  at  Paris 
by  a/efe,  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  then  presented  a 
singularly  interesting  spectacle.  This  was  the  re- 
mains of  the  "  wall  of  granite,'*  who,  just  as  the 
games  were  about  to  begin,  marched  into  the  field. 
The  sight  of  these  soldiers,  covered  with  the  dust 
of  their  march,  embrowned  with  the  sun,  and  with 
the  marks  of  warlike  toil  on  tlieir  brow,  formed  a 
Bcene  so  affecting,  that  the  people  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  guards  from  violating  the  limits,  to 
take  a  nearer  view  of  these  interesting  heroes. 
While  the  pairade  lasted,  tolerable  good  order  was 
preserved ;  but,  as  they  marched  away,  after  their 
presentation  to  the  first  consul,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
friends,  rushed  forwards  to  embrace  sons  and  broth- 
ers as  they  passed ;  and,  amidst  this  joy  of  tears, 
and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  spectators,  the 
whole  order  of  the  ceremony  was  disturbed;  use- 
less efforts  were  made  to  persuade  the  people  to 
retire  to  their  positions,  and  the  intended  games 
were  wisely  deferred. 

Napoleon's  presence  being  necessary  at  Paris, 
he  arrived  there  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  was  received  on  the  following  day 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.   • 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Napoleon  most  religious^- 
iy  preserved  the  drab  grea^  coat,  which  he  wore 
during  his  passage  over  Mount  St  Gotliard,  pre- 
vious to  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo.  He  was 
^o  much  attached  to  this  surtout,  that  he  frequently 
wore  it  previous  to  decisive  battles ;  and  it  is  in 
this  very  habiliment  that  he  is  uniformly  represent- 
ed in  the  great  pictures  painted  by  his  order,  to  im- 
mortalize his  most  celebrated  triumphs. 

Shortly  afler  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Napoleon 
says,  Louis  XYIII.  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  Abb^  Montesquieu,  in  which 
he  complained  of  his  long  delay  in  restoring  him  in 
his  throne ;  that  the  happiness  of  France  could  nev- 
er be  complete  without  him ;  neither  could  the  glo- 
ry of  the  country  be  complete  without  Bonaparte  ; 
that  one  was  as  necessary  to  it  as  the  other ;  and 
concluded  by  desiring  Napoleon  to  choose  whatever 
he  thought  proper,  provided  he  was  restored  to  his 
throne.  Napoleon  sent  him  back  a  very  handsome 
answer,  m  which  he  stated,  that  he  was  extremely 
sorry  for  the  misfortunes  of  hunseJf  and  family ; 
Jllpll  he  was  ready  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
So  il^ieve  them,  and  would  interest  himself  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  income  for  them ;  but  that  he 
might  abandon  the  thought  of  ever  returning  to 
France  as  a  sovereign,  as  that  could  not  be  effect- 
ed without  marching  over  the  bodies  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  Frenchmen. 

The  overtures  made  to  Napoleon  by  the  Count 
d'Artois  possessed  still  more  elegance  and  address. 
The  bearer  of  these  was  the  Dutchess  de  Guiche,  a 
lady  whose  personal  graces  and  fascinating  man- 
ners were  extremely  prepossessing.  She  got  ac- 
cess to  Madame  Bonaparte,  and  breakfasted  with 
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her  at  M&lmaison.  Here  the  conversation  taming 
on  London,  the  emigrants,  and  the  French  princes, 
Madame  de  Guiche  mentioned  her  having  been  at 
the  house  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  when  some  person 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  for  the  first  con- 
sul, in  the  event  of  his  restoring  the  Bourbons ;  anil 
that  the  prince  had  replied,  <<  I  would  immediately 
make  him  constable  of  the  kingdom,  and  every  things 
else  he  might  choose.  But  even^hat  would  not  be 
enough :  we  would  raise  on  the  Carrousel  a  lofly 
and  magnificent  column,  surmounted  with  a  statue 
of  Bonaparte  crowning  the  Bourbons." 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  entered  the  apartment,  Jo- 
sephine eagerly  repeated  what  the  dutchess  had  said. 
"  And  did  not  you  reply,"  said  her  husband,  "  that 
the  corpse  of  the  first  consul  would  have  been  made 
the  pedestal  of  the  columns  ?"  The  charming  dutch- 
ess  was  still  present ;  the  beauties  of  her  counte- 
nance, her  eyes,  her  words,  were  directed  to  the 
success  of  her  mission.     She  observed,  also,  that 
3he  was  so  much  delighted,  she  did  not  know  how 
she  should  ever  be  able  sufficiently  to  acknowledge 
the  favour  which  Madame  Bonaparte  had  procj 
her  of  seeing  and  hearing  so  distinguished  a 
so  great  a  hera     AU  this  was  in  vain — ^the  dutci 
received  orders  that  very  night  to  quit  Paris. 

Whilst  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon,  speaking  in  ref- 
erence to  Louis,  the  French  king,  observed,  "  If 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  to  offer  me  the  crown  of 
France  on  the  same  conditions,  I  would  prefer  re- 
maining where  I  am.     There  is  no  man  more  to  be  | 
pitied  than  Louis.     He  is  forced  upon  the  nation  as  I 
a  king,  and,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  ingratiate 
himself  wich  the   people,   the  allies  compel  him               ! 
^o  have  recourse  to  measures,  which  must  increase  j 
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their  hatred,  instead  of  conciliating  their  aflfections. 
Royalty  is  degraded  by  the  steps  they  have  obliged 
him  to  adopt  On  la  rend  si  sale  et  si  nUpriaahU^ 
that  it  reflects  upon  England  itself.  Ill  treated  as 
I  have  been,"  continued  Napoleon,  "  I  prefer  my 
sojourn  on  this  execrable  rock,  to  being  seated  on 
the  throne  of  France,  like  Louis ;  as  I  know  that 
posterity  will  do  me  justice.  Another  year  or  two 
will  probably  finish  my  career  in  this  world,  but 
what  I  have  done  will  never  perish.  Twelve  hun- 
dred years  hence,  my  name  will  be  mentioned  with 
respect,  whilst  tliose  of  my  oppressors  will  be  un- 

I  known,  or  only  known  by  heu\g  loaded  with  Infamy 

and  opprobrium." 

I  On  die  28th  of  July,  preliminaries  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio. . 

At  no  period  of  their  history,  not  even  in  the 
early  part  of  Maria  Theresa's  reign,  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Austrian  monarchy  in  a  more  critical 
juncture.  The  French,  after  the  signal  victory 
at  Hohenlinden,  had  crossed  the  Inn  and  the  Ipps, 
and,  arriving  at  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austria,  were 
within  seventeen  leagues  of  Vienna.  The  Gallo- 
Batavian  army  at  the  same  time  were  advancing 
along  the  Danube.  Macdonald,  in  possession  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Tjrrol,  had  the  option  of  de- 
scending into  Italy  or  Germany,  while  Brune,  after 
taking  fifteen  thousand  prisoners  in  twenty  days, 
was  ready  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains  of  Ca- 
rinthia. 

The  last  armistice,  like  that  which  had  preceded 
it,  did  not  continue  many  weeks ;  and,  as  it  did  not 
extend  to  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
year,  tlie  Imperial  and  French  troops  were  again  in 
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motion.  The  French  generals^  acting  upon  the 
plans  of  the  first  consul,  were  repeatedly  victorious ; 
and  many  battles  were  fought,  highly  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  enemy,  especially  that  of  Pozzolo  in 
Italy.  The  siege  of  Peschiera  was  warmly  pushed, 
and  the  place  surrendered  to  Greneral  Cha^seloup. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  expedition  of 
General  Murat  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
again  followed  by  an  armistice,  the  submission  of 
Roger  Damas,  and  the  friendly  reception  of  Gene* 
ral  Murat  at  Rome. 

Much  nogotiation  and  political  intrigue  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  latter  end  of  1800.  The  conti- 
nent, weary  of  nine  years'  war,  ardently  sighed  for 
peace.  It  was  also  known  to  be  a  part  of  Bona- 
parte's ambition,  to  become  the  pacificator  of  the 
country  which  had  called  him  to  be  tb*  supreme 
magistrate.  Austria,  however,  still  founjitself  fet- 
tered by  its  engagements  with  England ;  whilst  tlie 
British  cabinet  was  redoubling  its  efibrts  to  fix  the 
indecision  of  its  ally,  and  to  eflfect  the  renewal  of 
the  war  upon  the  continent.  In  this  alone  they 
could  ensure  their  preponderance  in  foreign  coun- 
cils, and  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

During  these  negotiations,  which  both  parties 
kept  as  secret  as  possible,  hostile  preparations  were 
carrying  on  with  the  greatest  activity.  Austria 
had  ordered  a  levy  en  masse  in  Hungary ;  the  fron- 
tier of  Upper  Austi;^a,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn, 
were  covered  with  intrencl  oents  from  Kufl&tein  to 
Passau ;  numerous  re-enf  rcements  were  sent  to 
the  armies,  and  corps  of  reserve  were  formed  in  the 
rear.  The  English  augmented  their  naval  force, 
and  many  attempts  were  made  upon  the  French 
toast,  and  in  tlie  Mediterranean. 
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The  French,  in  order  to  maintain  their  superior- 
ity  upon  the  continent,  detached  ld,000  men  from 
the  second  army  of  reserve,  into  Switzerland,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Macdonald,  to  connect  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  with  the  armies  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  as  to  succour  either,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  fact,  by  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1800,  France  had  more  than  200,000  excel- 
lent troops  in  the  field. 

Whilst  these  hostile  corps  were  approaching 
each  other  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  first  con- 
sul authorized  General  Moreau  to  continue  the  ar- 
mistice beyond  the  10th  of  September,  the  day  it 
was  to  expire.  Moreau  accordingly  took  it  upon 
himself  to  prolong  the  armistice  till  the  17th.  The 
first  consul  approved  of  this  delay,  but  sent  an  or- 
der by  the  telegraph  to  this  general,  to  insist  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries,  or  to  commence 
hostilities  immediately  ;  but  authorizing  him  at  the 
same  time  to  consent  to  a  new  armistice  for  a  month, 
if  the  emperor  would  deliver  up  Philipsbourg,  Ulm, 
and  Ingoldstadt,  as  pledges  of  his  good  faith.  Aus- 
tria, who  only  sought  to  gain  time,  agreed  to  this 
new  proposal. 

The  prolongation  of  the  armistice  in  Germany 
did  not  by  any  means  alleviate  the  hardships  endur- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  from  the  presence  of  so  many 
armies,  every  day  consuming  the  produce  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  strictest  discipline,  the  people 
were  in  the  greatest  misery.  In  the  course  of  one^ 
year,  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria,  had  furnished 
more  than^  two  millions  in  contributions ;  besides 
these,  the  most  exorbitant  requisitions  were  daily 
made,  and  the  people  did  not  receive  the  least  con« 
11  * 
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solatiou  from  the  Aiuitrian  government,  deaf  to  tho 
complaints  that  were  continually  made.     This  truly  ,  i 

deplorable  situation  had  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  1 1 

the  bonds  of  the  German  confederation  ;  and  most  '  i 

of  the  princes  who  composed  it,  finding  themselves  jj 

in   a  hopeless  condition,  sought  an  alliance  with  ;! 

Bonaparte,  and  entered  into  separate  treaties  with  t  i 

him,  without  waiting  the  issue  of  the  emperor's  ne<  :  i 

gotiations  at  Luneville. 

The  influence  of  the  first  consul  was  thus  increas-  \i 

ing  from  day  to  day;  and,  to  weaken  the  coalition  ': 

still  more,  he  availed  himself  of  an  expedient  calcu-  \\ 

lated  to  detach  Russia  from  the  allies  altogether.  '' 

The  emperor  Paul  had  for  more  than  a  year  solicit-  || 

ed  the  British  cabinet  to  consent  to  the  exchange  i{ 

of  Russian  prisoners  in  France,  for  a  similar  num-  |i 

ber  of  French,  detained  in  England,  the  refusal  of  ji 

which   hai2  raised  that  sovereign's,  resditment  to  I 

the  highest  degree.     Bonaparte,  availing  himself  { 

of  this  circumstance,  collected  between  nine  and  i 

ten  tiiousand  Russian  prisoners  in  the  northern  de-  |  j 

partments  of  France,  clothed  them  in  their  own  prop 
er  uniform,  equipped  and  armed  them,  and  sent  them 
home  without  bemg  exchanged.  Paul,  already  se- 
duced by  the  military  reputation  of  Bonaparte,  was 
quite  brought  over  by  this  specious  act  of  generos- 
ity, and  whicti  in  the  end  produced  an  alliance  be- 
tween them,  that  eventually  occasioned  the  assassi 
nation  of  the  unfortunate  Paul. 

The  congress  at  Luneville  was  opened  on  th9 
9th  of  November,  1800 ;  when,  as  Bonaparte  woold 
not  admit  of  an  English  plenipotentiary  unless  the 
proposed  naval  armistice  was  previously  agreed  to^ 
the  negotiations  were  confined  to  an  exchange  o1 
full  powers,  empty  formalities,  and  useless  protesta^ 
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lions.  In  the  interim,  the  forty-five  days,  prescrib- 
ed for  the  armistice  agreed  on  at  Hohenlinden,  hav- 
ing elapsed,  Bonaparte  sent  couriers  to  tlie  gene- 
rals of  the  armies,  to  commence  hostilities  on  the 
26th  of  November. 

Austria,  the  principal  champion  at  the  head  of 
the  struggle  of  the  kings  against  the  first  consul, 
•owing  to  the  gold  of  England,  had  made  such  pro- 
digious efforts,  that  she  was  once  more  in  a  situa- 
tion to  contend  for  victory,  and  the  battle  of  Ho- 
henlinden soon  followed,  in  which  the  French,  un- 
der Moreau,  were,  as  usual,  triumphant,  and  the 
archduke  John  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  in- 
trenchments  upon  the  Inn,  and  retire  upon  Alza.  The 
battles  that  followed  brought  the  French  armies 
into  Styria,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna,  when 
the  Austrian  general  Grune  presented  himself  at 
head-quarters,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  another 
armistice !  The  archduke  also  announced  to  the 
general-in-chief,  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  was 
determined  to  make  peace,  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  allies.  Moreau,  who  thought  he  had 
performed  enough  for  his  glory,  disdained  the  empty 
honour  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria, and  therefore  thought  proper  to  suspend  the 
march  of  his  troops,  and  accede  to  the  proposed 
armistice.  However,  in  twenty-two  days  the  French 
army  had  gidned  forty  leagues  of  ground,  and  the 
formidable  lines  of  the  Inn ;  the  Salzbach,  the 
Traun,  and  the  Ens,  had  been  passed  without  loss ; 
while  more  than  forty-five  thousand  Imperialists 
killed  and  wounded,  a  hundred  and  forty  field- 
pieces,'  and  a  number  of  colours  taken,  rendered 
the  moderation  of  the  conquerors  still  more  conspfe 
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For  some  time  before  the  expiration  of  1800,  the 
return  of  the  emigrants  to  France  had  been  facili-  { 

tated  in  various  ways  by  the  liberality  of  the  first 
consul;  but,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  their  j 

conspiracies  gave  the  most  unfavourable  bias  to  this  { | 

indulgence.     Here  we  allude  to  the  explosion  of  ; ' 

the  infernal  machine,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  i  J 

December.  { < 

From  the  Journal  of  the  private  Life  of  Napoleon,  : ' 

it  now  appears,  tliat  two  infernal  machines  were  [  | 

constructed,  and  the  contrivers  of  both  discovered  j  | 

to  Napoleon,  but  who;  with  his  usual  policy,  kept  I! 

the  history  of  the  first  a  profound  secret  He  did 
not  like  to  divulge  the  numerous  conspiracies  of 
which  he  was  the  object. 

The  construction  of  the  first  of  these  infernal 
machines,  the  emperor  imputed  to  a  hundred  fu- 
rious jacobins,  the  real  authors  of  the  scenes  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  10th  of  August  To  accomplish 
their  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him,  they  invented  a 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pound  howitzer,  which,  on  being 
thrown  into  the  carriage,  would  explode  by  its  own 
concussion.  To  make  their  object  more  sure,  they 
proposed  to  lay  caltrops  along  a  part  of  the  road, 
which  would  impede  the  carriage,  and  prevent  the 
horses  from  moving  on.  The  man  who  was  to  be 
employed  in  laying  down  the  caltrops,  entertaining 
some  suspicions  of  tlie  job,  communicated  his  ideas 
to  the  police.  The  conspirators  were  soon  traced, 
and  were  apprehended  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
in  the  act  of  trying  the  efiects  of  a  machine,  which 
made  a  terrible  explosion.  The  first  conbui,  for 
reasons  aforesaid,  did  not  give  publicity  to  this 
event  but  contented  himself  with  imprisoning  the 
criminals.     He  soon  relaxed  his  orders  for  keeping 
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them  closely  confined,  and  thus  they  were  allowed 
to  mingle  with  some  royalists  in  the  same  prison, 
who  were  there  for  having  attempted  to  assassinate 
him  by  means  of  air-guns.  These  two  parties  form- 
ed an  alliance,  and  the  royalists  transmitted  to  their 
friends  out  of  prison  the  idea  of  the  last  infernal 
machine,  which  actually  exploded  on  the  24th  of 
December. 

The  account  that  Napoleon  gave  of  this  event, 
stated  in  substance,  that  on  that  evening  he  was 
much  pressed  t(f  go  to  the  opera.  He  had  been 
greatly  occupied  with  business  all  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening  found  himself  sleepy  and  tired.  He 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  his  wife's  room,  and  fell 
asleep.  Josephine  came  down  some  time  after, 
awoke  him,  and  insisted  he  should  go  to  the  thea- 
tre. She  wished  him  to  do  every  thing  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people.  Against  his  inclina- 
tion be  got  up,  went  into  his  carriage,  accompanied 
by  Lasnes  and  Bessieres,  but  was  so  drowsy  that 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  coach,  and  continued  so  till  the 
explosion  took  place,  when  he  recollected  experi- 
encing a  sensation,  as  if  the  vehicle  had  been  rais- 
ed up,  and  was  passing  through  a  great  body  of 
water.  The  contrivers  were  a  man  named  St.  Re- 
gent ;  Imolan,  a  religious  man,  who  afterwards  went 
to  America  and  became  a  priest ;  and  some  others. 
They  procured  a  cart  and  a  barrel,  resembling  those 
with  which  water  is  supplied  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
only  with  this  exception,  that  the  barrel  was  placed 
crossways.  This  Imolan  fiUed  with  gunpowder, 
and  placed  it  and  himself  nearly  in  the  turning  of 
the  street  (St  Nicaise)  through  which  the  consul't 
carriage  was  to  pass. 
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What  saved  Bonaparte  was,  his  wife's  carriage 
he'mg  the  same  in  appearance  as  his,  and,  as  there 
was  a  guard  of  fifteen  men  to  each,  Imolan  did  not 
know  which  carriage  Bonaparte  was  in,  and  was 
not  certain  he  would  be  in  either :  to  ascertain  thi% 
he  stepped  forward  to  look  into  the  carriage.  One 
of  the  guards,  a  great,  tall,  strong  fellow,  impatient 
and  angry  at  seeing  a  man  stopping  up  the  way,  and 
staring  into  the  carriage,  rode  up,  and  gave  him  a 
kick  with  his  great  boot,  crying  out,  «  Get  out  of 
the  way,p6&tn^'  which  knocked  him  down.  Before 
he  could  get  up,  the  carriage  had  passed  a  little  on, 
when  Imolan,  probably  confused  by  his  fall,  not 
perceiving  that  the  carriage  had  passed,  exploded 
his  machine  between  the  two  carriages.  It  killed 
the  horse  of  one  of  the  guards,  wounded  the  rider, 
knocked  down  several  houses,  and  killed  and  wound^ 
ed  about  forty  or  fifty  spectators,  who  were  gazing 
to  see  the  first  consul  pass.  The  police  collected 
together  all  the  remnants  of  the  cart  and  the  ma- 
chine, and  invited  all  the  workmen  in  Paris  to  come 
and  look  at  them.  The  pieces  were  recognised  by 
several.  One  said,  I  made  this,  another  that,  and 
all  agreed  they  had  sold  them  to  two  men,  who  by 
their  accent  were  Bas-Bretonsy  natives  of  Lower 
Brittany ;  but  nothing  more  could  be  learned. 

Shortly  after,  the  hackney  coachmen  and  others 
of  that  description  gave  a  great  dinner  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  to  Ceesar,  Napoleon^s  coachman, 
thinking  he  had  saved  his  master's  life,  by  his  skill 
and  activity  at  tlie  moment  of  the  explosion,  which 
was  not  the  case,  for  he  was  drunk  at  the  time. 
It  was  the  guardsman  that  saved  it,  by  knocking 
Imolan  down.     It  is  possible  that  the  coaclunan  as 
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sisted,  by  driving  furiously  round  the  comer,  as  be- 
ing  drunk,  and  not  afraid  of  any  thing.  He  was  so 
far  gone,  that  he  thought  the  report  of  the.  explo- 
sion was  that  of  a  salute  fired  in  honour  of  hia 
master's  visit  to  the  theatre.  At  the  coachmeu^s 
dinner  they  all  took  their  bottle  freely :  one  of 
them,  when  drunk,  said,  "  Csesar,  I  know  the  men 
who  tried  to  blow  the  first  consul  up  the  other  day. 
[n  such  a  street,  and  such  a  house,"  naming  them, 
'<  I  saw  on  that  day  a  water-cart  coming  out  of  a 
passage,  which  arrested  my  attention,  as  I  had  nev< 
er  seen  one  there  before.  I  observed  the  men  and 
the  horse,  and  should  know  them  again."  Th«i 
minister  of  police  was  sent  for ;  the  man  was  intei- 
rogated,  and  brought  to  the  house  referred  to,  where 
they  found  the  measure  with  which  the  conspirators 
had  put  the  powder  into  the  barrel,  and  there  was  a 
little  of  the  powder  scattered  about.  The  master 
of  the  house,  on  being  questioned,  said  there  had 
been  people  there  for  some  time,  whom  he  took  to 
be  smugglers ;  that  on  the  day  in  question  they  had 
gone  out  with  the  cart,  wliich  he  supposed  contain- 
ed a  loading  of  smuggled  goods.  He  added,  that 
they  were  Bos-Bretons^  and  that  one  of  them  ap- 
peared to  give  directions  to  the  other  two.  A  de- 
scription of  their  persons  being  thus  obtained,  St 
Regent  and  Carbon  were  taken,  tried,  and  execut- 
ed. An  inspector  of  police  had  noticed  the  cart 
standing  at  the  comer  of  the  street  for  a  long 
time,  and  had  ordered  the  person  that  was  with 
it  to  drive  it  away,  but  he  made  some  excuse,  and 
said  there  was  plenty  of  room ;  the  inspector  see- 
ing what  he  thought  a  water-cart,  with  a  miserable 
horse  not  worth  twenty  francs,  did  not  suspect  any 
lurking  mischief. 
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The  Beiuation  excited  by  the  shock  of  this  ex- 
plosion, Napoleon  afterwards  acknowledged,  awoke 
him  from  a  dream  that  he  was  drowning  in  the  Tag- 
liamento,  an  event  which  must  have  left  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind.  It  was  then  some  few 
years  since  he  had  passed  the  river  Tagliamento  in 
Italy,  in  his  carriage,  during  the  night  In  the  ar- 
dour of  youth,  and  heedless  of  every  obstacle, 
tliough  he  was  attended  by  a  hundred  men,  armed 
with  poles  and  torches,  his  carriage  was  soon  set  on 
float  He  for  some  time  gave  himself  up  for  lost 
So  at  the  moment  when  he  awoke  on  his  way  to 
tlie  opera,  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration,  the 
carriage  was  lifted  up,  and  the  passage  of  the  Tag- 
liamento came  fresh  upon  his  memory.  The  iliu- 
sion,  however,  was  but  short—"  We  are  blown  up !" 
exclaimed  the  first  consul  to  Lasnes  and  Bessie- 
res,  who  were  in  the  carriage  with  him.  They 
proposed  to  make  arrests,  but  he  advised  them  not 
to  be  too  hasty.  He  arrived  safe  at  the  opera,  and 
appeared  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Napoleon,  being  asked,  whilst  at  St  Helena,  who 
the  persons  were  that  ^employed  the  contrivers  of 
the  mfernal  machine,  said  they  were  employed  by 
the  Count  D***,  and  sent  over  by  Pitt  in  English 
ships,  and  furnished  with  English  money.  "  Al- 
though," added  he,  "your**** did  not  actually 
suborn  them,  they  knew  what  they  were  going  to 
execute,  and  furnished  them  with  the  means."  He 
did  not  believe  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  privy  to  it 

Previous  Vo  this,  a  conspiracy  of  about  fifty  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  had  once  been  very  much  at- 
tached to  him,  consisting  of  officers  in  the  army,  men 
of  Science,  painters  and  sculptors,  was  formed 
against  him.  They  were  all  stern  republicans  ;  their 
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minds  were  heated ;  each  fancied  himself  a  Brutus, 
him  a  tyrant  and  another  Cesar.  Amongst  them 
was  Arena,  a  countryman  of  Bonaparte's,  who  im- 
agined, that  by  getting  rid  of  him  he  should  do  a 
service  to  France.  Ceracchi,  another  Corsican 
sculptor,  having  determined  to  kill  the  first  consul, 
came  to  Paris  from  Milan,  and,  though  he  had  made 
one  statue  for  him  at  the  latter  place,  he  solicited 
to  have,  the  honour  of  making  another ;  but  his  in- 
tention was  to  poniard  Bona|>arte  whilst  he  was  sit- 
ting for  it.  This  was  refused ;  and,  as  Napoleon 
was  then  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  this  refusal 
saved  hia  life. 

Among  these  conspirators  was  a  captain;  he 
would  not  consent  that  Bonaparte  should  be  killed, 
but,  as  he  could  not  bring  the  rest  of  them  into  his 
way  of  thinking,  he  gave  information  of  their  names 
and  plans.  They  were  to  assassinate  Napoleon  the 
first  night  he  went  to  the  theatre,  in  the  passage  on 
his  returning.  Every  tiling  being  arranged  with 
the  police,  Napoleon  went  the  same  evening  to  the 
theatre,  and  actually  passed  through  the  conspira- 
tors, some  of  whom  he  knew  personally,  and  who 
were  armed  with  poniards  under  their  cloaks. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  they  were  seized,  afterwards 
tried  and  executed. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  was  appointed  prime  minister 
of  the  interior  this  year,  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  national  column  at 
Paris,  intended  to  celebrate  the  chief  epochas  of 
the  revolution,  and  the  new  order  of  things  under 
the  benign  influence  of  the  first  consul.  In  the 
same  year  Lucien,  with  the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
!aid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  departmental  column. 

VOL.  I.  12 
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sacred  to  liberty  and  war,  and  dedicated  to  the 
army. 

The  year  1800  terminated  triomphantly  for  the 
French  arms  in  Italy.  General  Lecourbe  entered 
Steyer,  in  Carinthia,  on  the  25th  of  December. 
The  Austrians  lost  12,000  men  killed,  and  8000 
prisoners.  The  Mincio  was  passed,  and  the  city  of 
Verona  entered  by  General  Brune,  on  thalast  day 
of  the  year. 


t 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A*7nistice  in  Balu — Peace  of  LuneviOe—Co^piurt  of  the  Hamd- 
balf  a  teveniyJbur-^ExpedUion  axamet  Boulogne — TVeaiff 
of  AmUm — BcnapaarUft  Pkauforme  mtemal  hnprovemenl  of 
France — Pacifcatum  vfilh  the  Pope — AseasMwaHon  of  me 
Emperor  Paul  of  Ruuia — RemarkMon  hie  Murdtrere^AmC' 
dolee— 'French  ExpedUion  to  8t.  Domingo, — Changee  in  the 
Government  of  Switzerland, 


In  January,  1801,  the  French  and  Austrian  gener- 
als in  Italy  entered  into  a  convention,  hy  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  Tyrol  should  be  wholly 
evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  fortresses  of 
Brajinau  and  Wurtzburgh  delivered  up  to  the 
French.  These  stipulations  were  soon  followed  by 
a  new  agreement,  at  Trevisa,  between  the  generals 
Brune  and  Bellegarde,  by  which  a  cessation  of  arms 
was  obtained  in  Italy,  on  condition  of  siurrendering 
Peschiera,  Sermione,  Verona,  Legnano,  Ferrara  and 
Ancona,  afterwards  ceded  to  the  French. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1801,  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  after  so  many  delays,  was  actually  signed. 
Its  conditions  were,  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
should  be  the  lumt  of  the  French  republic,  which 
should  give  up  all  claims  upon  the  right 

The  interval  between  the  peace  of  Luneville 
and  that  of  Amiens,  that  fbllowed*  was  occupied  by 
such  formidable  preparations  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  England,  that  an  attempt  to  cripple  or  destroy 
those  at  Boulogne  was  not  thought  unworthy  the 
talents  and  enterprise  of  a  Nelson. 

Some  success  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Hannibal,  a  British  74  gun  ship,  in  the 
harbour  of  Algesiras,  was  magnified  by  the  French 
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into  a  great  victory  ;  three  of  their  ^hips,  as  they 
asserted,  having  beaten  six  of  the  English !  Hence 
the  destruction  of  the  modem  Carthage  was  fondly 
predicted,  from  the  lose  of  her  Hannibal. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Boulogne, 
was  very  grateful  to  the  French  people ;  whilst 
their  government  exhibited  an  unusual  degree  of 
moderation.  It  was  owned,  that  the  first  consul 
had  long  been  aware,  that  neither  his  ports  nor  his 
fleets  were  secure  from  the  enterprise  and  valour 
of  the  English  seamen ;  and  that  he  was  no  longer 
desirous  of  intrusting  their  safety  to  the  chances 
of  failure,  or  the  caprices  of  fortune.  Ambitious 
of  every  new  species  of  glory,  he  now  appeared 
desirous  of  the  blessing  of  tranquillity,  and  of  add- 
ing to  his  martial  renown  the  title  of  "  The  Pacif- 
icator of  Europe." 

Bonaparte,  some  years  ailer,  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  Lord  Nelson,  and  attempted  to  palliate  that  only 
stigma  upon  his  memory,  the  execution  of  Carra- 
ciolijthe  Neapolitan  patriot,  which  he  attributed  en- 
tirely to  his  having  been  deceived  by  that  wicked 
woman,  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  through  the 
means  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  to  the  influence  which 
the  latter  had  over  Nelson. 

The  ground-work  of  this  pacific  disposition  in 
the  French  ruler  was,  that,  for  some  time  past,  an 
active  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
governments.  Flags  of  truce  and  flags  of  defi- 
ance were  actually  displayed  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  strait :  so  Uiat,  while  Boulogne  and 
Dunkirk  were  bombarded  and  blockaded  by  hostile 
squadrons,  the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais  were  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  packet-boats,  and  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  the  Tuille- 
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ries.  At  length,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  English 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  after  a  long 
but  secret  correspondence  with  M.  Otto,  announced 
on  the  first  of  October,  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  England  on  one  part, 
and  Spain,  France  and  Holland  on  the  other.  This 
intelligence  diffused  universal  satisfaction  all  ovei 
the  kingdom.  At  the  end  of  eleven  days,  the  rati- 
fication of  the  preliminary  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
first  consul  was  brought  from  Paris  to  London, 
by  Colonel  Lauriston,  who,  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador, was  drawn  through  the  streets  in  his  car- 
riage, by  the  populace  of  that  city. 

Amiens,  the  town  assigned  for  the  discussion  of 
the  definitive  treaty,  had  been  the  residence  for  some 
months  of  the  ministers  of  tho  respective  powers. 
The  Marquis  Cornwallis  represented  Great  Britain ; 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  counsellor  of  state,  France ;  M . 
Azzara,  Spain ;  and  M.  Schimmelpennick,  Holland. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  state  here,  that,  by  the  pre- 
liminary articles,  on  which  the  definitive  treaty  was 
grounded,  his  Britannic  majesty  agreed  to  restore  to 
the  French  republic,  and  her  allies,  all  the  posses- 
sions and  colonies  conquered  by  the  British  arms  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch 
possessions  of  Ceylon  excepted.  It  was  further  stip- 
ulated, that  the  port  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  two  contracting  parties.  The  island  of  Malta, 
with  its  dependencies,  shaH  be  evacuated  by  the 
troops  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  restored  to  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  within  three  montlis. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  island  com- 
pletely independent  of  either  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  it  shall  be  under  the  guarantee*  and  pro 
12  * 
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lection  of  a  tliird  power,  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
definitive  treaty.  Egypt  shall  be  restored  to  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  territories  and  possessions  of 
his  most  faithful  majesty  shall  likewise  be  pre- 
served entire.  The  French  forces  shall  evacuate 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  territory. 
The  English  forces  shall,  in  like  manner,  evacuate 
Porto  Ferrajo,  and  generally  all  the  ports  and 
islands  which  they  may  occupy  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an or  the  Adriatic.  The  republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  French  re- 
public. The  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, and  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  shaU  be  re- 
stored to  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  before 
the  present  war.  And,  finally,  plenipotentiaries 
shall  be  named  on  each  side,  who  shall  repair  to 
Amiens  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

The  conclusion  of  the  first  French  revolutionary 
war,  which  had  lasted  the  same  number  of  years 
as  the  siege  of  Troy,  proved  a  subject  of  exulta- 
tion to  the  French  nation.  The  French  consul 
hastened  to  notify  the  joyful  event  to  the  legisla- 
tive body,  the  tribunate,  and  the  conservative 
senate ;  but,  whilst  congratulating  these  bodies  on 
the  one  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  impress  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  with  the  persuasion,  that  it  was 
the  ambition  of  England  alone,  which  had  so  long 
contributed  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  mankind. 

Though  the  French  government  was  much  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  cash  during  the  year  1801,  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  necessity  of  threatening  forced 
loans,  the  first  consul  seemed  to  have  fixed  hia 
thoughts  on  vast  plans  of  improvement  and  embel- 
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lishmeiit  Early  in  the  year  he  made  a  journey  to 
St.  Quentin,  where  he  purposed  to  revive  the  ex- 
piring manufactures,  and  visited  for  the  purpose  of 
resuming  them  the  discontinued  works  of  the  canal 
of  Languedoc.  On  this  point  he  consulted  his  most 
eminent  engineers,  and  purposed,  hy  a  canal  which 
should  join  the  River  Yonne  to  the  Saone,  to  form 
a  complete  internal  navigation  from  the  north  of 
the  republic  to  the  south.  When  the  canals  of  St 
Quentin  and  Burgundy  should  be  finished,  a  boat 
from  Amsterdam  might,  without  discharging  its  car- 
go, arrive  through  the  interior  at  Marseilles.  Oth- 
er magnificent  projects  were  daily  detailed;  new 
bridges  were  to  be  built,  the  public  roads  improved, 
fortresses  were  toJ[)e  erected,  the  Louvre  completed, 
the  national  library  placed  in  a  new  hall,  and  mu- 
seums established  in  the  fifteen  principal  cities  of 
Prance.  These,  and  many  other  grand  projects, 
were  employed  to  occupy  the  public  attention,  while 
bread  was  rising  to  an  alarming  price,  insomuch, 
that  even  fear  could  not  restrain  the  outcries  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  vigilance  of  the  police  could  not 
prevent  some  disturbance,  even  in  the  capital. 

Splendid  shows  were  repeated,  and  these  seem- 
ed never  to  lose  their  effect ;  but  that  wajs  only  mo- 
mentary, and  government  showed  many  signs  of 
alarm.  The  new  laws,  however  rigorous,  were  not 
considered  sufficient,  although  their  execution  waa 
unremitted  and  unlimited ;  the  press,  both  in  France, 
and  wherever  the  influence  of  France  extended, 
was  laid  under  arbitrary  restraint ;  those  who  pub- 
lished pamphlets  in  Paris  on  the  concordate  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned ;  and  the  Leyden  Gazette 
was  forcibly  suppressed,  because  the  editor  had  al* 
lowed  himself  to  make  9ome  observations  on  the 
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variouif  coiiBtitutions  establiBhed  in  Holland.  Yet 
rumours  of  discord  and  insurrection  were  preva- 
lent ;  the  officers  of  the  army  of  Germany  loudly 
complained  that  their  services  were  slighted,  while 
all  favours  were  lavished  on  those  who  had  acted 
in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  even  Moreau  himself^  not 
without  reason,  was  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  The  consular  guard  was  augmented  to 
16,000  men,  and  in  the  midst  of  triumph,  flattery, 
and  uncontrolled  power,  the  chief  appeared  dis- 
trustful, and  many  of  the  people  dissatisfied. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  all  the  continental 
powers,  that  had  waged  war  against  the  Trench  re- 
public, were  disposed  for  peace.  The  elector  pal- 
atine of  Bavaria  negotiated  a  treaty,  by  which  he  re- 
nounced the  dutchies  of  Juliers.  Deux-Ponts,  and 
their  dependencies. 

But  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  still  more  emi- 
nently displayed  by  a  pacification  with  the  pope,  which 
contributed  very  much  to  the  tranquillity  of  France. 
By  a  convention  with  the  sovereign  pontifiT,  ratified 
in  September,  1801,  the  first  consul  was  not  only 
acknowledged  to  possess  all  the  privileges  of  the 
ancient  monarchy,  so  far  as  concerned  public  wor- 
ship, but  new  and  essential  immunities.  His  holi- 
ness agreed  to  procure  the  resignation  of  the  pre- 
lates who  adhered  to  the  old  establishment,  and  the 
chief  magistrate  was  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  sees. 
A  new  and  more  suitable  form  of  prayer  for  the 
first  consul  was  introduced;  and  it  was  further 
stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  holy  father  and  hiB 
successors,  that  those  who  had  acquired  the  alien- 
ated property  of  the  church  should  not  be  dia 
turbed.  | 
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By  the  concordate  agreed  to  in  the  ensuing  year, 
the  apostolical  and  Roman  faith  was  declared  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  tlie  Catholics  were  to 
pay  one-tenth  of  their  taxes  to  defray  the  ejrpei 
ses  of  public  worship.  But  its  possessions  ana  cer- 
emonies were  to  be  subjected  to  the  civil  power, 
while  the  chief  consul  was  to  be  declared  head  of 
the  Galilean  church,  and  the  bishops  and  priests 
were  to  make  a  solemn  promise  of  fidelity. 

An  event  highly  important  in  its  consequences 
took  place  in  Russia  in  the  month  of  March,  this 
year.  The  emperor  Paul  I.,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six  years,  was  said  to  have  died  suddenly  in  the 
night  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
of  that  month,  just  at  the  moment  when  an  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  the  admirals  Hyde  Parker  and 
Nelson,  were  passing  the  sound,  to  chastise  the 
northern  powers,  for  presuming  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  European  navigation.  The  results  of 
this  sudden  death  were  the  astonishment  of  the  con- 
I  federate  powers  at  its  coincidence  with  the  late  ex- 

I  pedition  to  Copenhagen.  At  the  moment  when  these 

{  powers  seemed  desirous  to  effect  a  change  in  the 

1  policy  of  the  new  czar  of  Russia,  Alexander  sol- 

j  emnly  declared  that  he  would  renaunce  the  sys- 

I  tem  adopted  by  his  father  with  respect  to  England. 

I  Thus  was  dissolved  the  formidable  confederation  of 

I  the  northern  powers ;  leaving  few  other  traces  be- 

'  hind  it  than  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  on 

the  second  of  April,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the 
I  emperor  Paul.     Bonaparte,  referring  to  this  event 

i  when  at  St.  Helena,  said,  *<  Alexander  employs  the 

I  murderers  of  his  father.     One  of  them,  O.,  is  now 

i  his  aid-de-camp.     I  must,  however,  do  him  the  jus- 

tice to  say,  that,  at  Tilsit,  he  observed  to  me,  that  I 
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paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  B****,  and  begged 
to  know  my  reaaona  for  it  I  answered,  <  Because 
he  is  your  general.'  *  Cependant,^  said  he,  *  ****  c^est 
un  vUaxn  eoquin.  C*tst  lux  qui  a  assiusini  monptrty^ 
and  policy  edone  has  obliged  me  to  employ  him,  al- 
though I  wish  him  dead,  and  in  a  short  time  will 
send  him  about  his  business.' — Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,"  continued  he,  ^  dined  with  me 
every  day,  and  in  order  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
A******,  it  was  my  intention,  on  the  day  the  con- 
versation took  place,  to  have  asked  B****  to  din- 
ner, as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  This  dis- 
pleased A »  who,  although  he  asked  B**** 

to  his  own  table,  did  not  wish  me  to  do  so,  because 
it  would  have  raised  him  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russians.  Paul,"  continued  he,  "was  murdered 
],y  S#iHH»^  O****,  P***,  and  others.  A  Cossack,  in 
whom  Paul  had  confidence,  used  to  sleep  at  his 
door.  The  conspirators  x;ame  up  and  demanded 
entrance ;  this  the  Cossack  refiising,  they  fell  upon 
him,  and  despatched  him  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. Paul,  who  was  in  bed,  hearing  the  noise, 
got  out,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  empress's 
apartments.  Unluckily  for  himself,  a  day  or  two 
before,  he,  in  his  suspicions,  had  ordered  the  door 
of  communication  to  be  closed  up.  He  then  went 
and  concealed  himself  in  a  press ;  in  the  meanwhile 
the  conspirators  broke  open  the  door,  but,  perceiv- 
ing there  was  no  one  in  the  bed,  they  exclaimed, 
*  We  are  lost!  he  has  escaped.'  P***,  feeling  the 
bedclothes,  said,  <  The  nest  is  warm,  the  bird  can- 
not be  far  off.'  When  they  had  found  and  drag- 
ged Paul  out  of  his  hiding-place,  they  presented  him 
a  paper,  containing  his  abdication :  he  refused  at 
irst ;  but  sai'd  he  would  abdicate  if  they  would  re 
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lease  him.  They  then  seized,  knocked  him  down, 
and  tried  to  suffocate  him.  Paul  made  a  desperate 
resistance,  when,  fearful  lest  assistance  should  ar- 
rive, B****  despatched  him,  by  stamping  his  heel 
into  his  eyes,  and  thus  beating  his  brains  out,  while 
the  others  held  him  down.  Paul,  in  his  struggles 
for  life,  once  got  B****'s  heel  into  his  mouth,  and 
bit  a  piece  out  of  his  skin." 

Napoleon  said,  that  he  and  the  emperor  Paul 
had  been  on  the  best  terms  together.  At  the  time 
of  his  murder,  he  had  concerted -a  plan  with  him  for 
an  expedition  to  India,  and  he  woidd  certainly  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Paul 
wrote  to  Napoleon  very  often,  and  at  great  length. 
His  first  communication  was  curious  and  original. 
<<  Citizen  first  consul,"  he  had  written  to  him  with 
his  own  hand,  <<  I  do  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
rights  of  man  ;  but  when  a  nation  places- at  its  head 
a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and  worthy  of  esteem, 
it  has  a  government ;  and  France  has  henceforth 
one  in  my  eyes." 

When  Napoleon  was  in  Syria,  he  noticed  the 
thievery  and  impudence  of  a  little  Chinese,  who 
was  one  of  his  servants :  he  was  a  deformed  dwarf, 
whom  Josephine  once  took  a  fancy  to  at  Paris,  and 
was  generally  placed  behind  her  carriage.  She 
took  him  to  Italy,  but  his  constant  habit  of  pilfering 
made  her  wish  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  was  on  this 
account  he  was  taken  with  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, and  as  a  lift  to  him  half  way  on  his  journey 
home.  This  little  monster  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  emperor's  wine  cellar,  and,  after  Napo- 
leon had  crossed  the. desert  to  Syria,  it  wu  found 
Jiat  he  had  sold,  at  a  very  low  price,  2000  bottlea 
of  delicious  claret  He  thought  that  Napoleon  would 
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never  come  back.  The  robbery  was  so  glaring,  that 
he  was  forced  to  confess  it,  and  Napoleon  was  much 
urged  to  have  him  hanged;  but  he  refused;  be- 
cause, in  every  sense  of  justice,  he  ought  to  have 
done  as  much  to  those  knaves  in  embroidered 
clothes,  who  had  knowingly  bought  and  drank  the 
wine.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  dis- 
charging him,  and  sending  him  to  Suez,  where  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

On  the  14th  of  December  this  year,  the  ill-advis- 
ed expedition  against  the  blacks  at  St.  Domingo, 
sailed  from  France  under  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  ships  of  war,  &c.,  having 
OQ  board  25,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Le- 
clerc,  brother-in-law  to  the  first  consul.  The  result 
of  this,  and  the  fate  of  the  black  chief  Toussaint,  are 
too  well  known.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the 
sending  of  this  array  to  St  Domingo  was  feelingly 
regretted  by  Napoleon  during  his  exile.  His  neg- 
lect to  declare  St  Domingo  free,  and  acknowledge 
the  black  government,  he  confessed  as  a  great  over- 
sight Possibly  he  might  also  have  been  touched 
with  the  fate  of  Toussaint  and  his  family ;  but  he 
said,  that,  aflcr  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  con- 
tinually beset  with  applications  from  the  proprietors 
of  estates  in  the'  colony,  French  merchants  and 
others,  and  was  obliged  to  comply  with  them. 

The  first  consul,  observing  that  Switzerland  had 
for  two  years  past  been  a  prey  to  different  factions, 
and  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Swiss,  the 
first  model  of  a  free  constitution  in  Europe,  had  been 
replaced  by  the  attempts  of  several  factions,  each 
more  monstrous  than  its  predecessor,  excited  two 
members  of  the  Helvetic  directory,  M.  M.  Dolder 
andSavary,  to  bring  about  a  revolution  of  tlie  same 
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kind  as  that  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire  in  France,  in 
1795.  The  hall  of  the  sittings  of  the  Swiss  legis- 
lative hody  was  accordingly  surrounded,  and  the 
two  dictators  announced  that  this  assembly  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  farther,  the  constitution,  as  it  then 
stood,  was  declared  null  and  void.  A  provisional 
senate  was  then  organized,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  members,  who  were  to  co-operate  with  M.  M. 
Dolder  and  Savary  in  settling  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  Helvetia.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
French  envoy,  M.  Verninac,  they  declared  the  sole 
object  of  this  political  movement  was  to  second  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Switzerland,  in  whose  wel- 
\  fare  the  first  consul  of  France  had  condescended 

to  take  a  lively  interest,  and  to  open  them  a  way  to- 
wards that  moderation  and  wisdom,  by  which  France 
had  been  enabled  to  ensure  her  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  her  prosperity  abroad.  However,  no  sooner 
had  the  French  troops  been  withdrawn  from  the 
democratic  cantons,  than  the  inhabitants  rose  in 
arms,  and,  o|)taining  possession  of  the  cities  of  Zu- 
rich, Berne,  and  Fribourg,  appointed  Aloys  Reding, 
a  man  of  commanding  talents,  the  chief  of  the  in- 
surrection. 

Much  negotiation  ensued,  but  the  most  unan 
swerable  reply  to  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  di 
I  vided  Swiss,  was  found   in   the   introduction   of  a 

French  army  of  thirty  thousand  mei^  under  Gen- 
eral Ney,  into  the  Swiss  territory. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1801,  Bonaparte  com- 
municated his  plan  of  a  government  to  fifty-six 
Swiss  deputies,  to  which  it  was  in  vain  to  offer  any 
opposition;  the  Helvetic  troops  were  passed  into 
the  service  of  France ;  Und  the  landamman,  Louis 
D'Aufiy,  issued  a  proclamation,  informing  them  that 
VOL.  I.  13 
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they  were  received  into  the  armies  of  the  firat 
consul,  under  whose  paternal  care  they  would  for- 
I  get  their  past  sufferings.     An  address  of  thanks 

was  also  voted  by  the  Diet  to  Bonaparte,  on  the 
ground  '<that  he  h^d  restored  to  them  their  ancient 
constitution,  the  only  one  adapted  to  their  wants,  or 
consistent  with  thd  wishes  of  the  people.*^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AuanU^  of  the  Conndta  at  Lyofu-'AmtiHon  of  Bcnaparit — 
NtjgotiatumM  vriih  the  British  Cabinet — Treaty  of  Andaw — 
BonaparU^s  Charader  of  Maarmca  ComwaUia — Napoleon  as- 
manee  the  THtle  of  Grand  Paci/uator — Remarks  on  the  Conduct 
of  Mr,  put— Treaty  with  Spain— Effects  of  Bonaparte s 
JElevalion^Napoleon  voted  Consul  for  Life — New  French 
Constitution— Legion  of  Honour^Concordale  with  the  Pope— 
Bonapart^s  Powers  of  Persuasion— Mr.  Fox^s  Reception  in 
France — Disagreement  between  France  and  England— Effects 
of  the  French  Revolution, 

Owe  of  the  first  public  acts  of  the  year  1802, 
calculated  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  first  con- 
sul, was  the  assembling  of  the  Grand  ConsHlta  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic  at  Lyons.  Here  a  new  con- 
stitution was  hastily  formed,  and  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  Cisalpine  to  that  of  the  Italian 
republic. 

The  ambition  of  Bonaparte  had  doubtless  been 
the  grand  stimulus  on  this  occasion.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Cisalpine  republic  had  been  an 
express  article  in  the  treaty  of  Luneville ;  but  even 
pending  the  consequent  negotiations,  the  first  con- 
sul set  off  for  Lyons  on  the  9th  of  January,  to  meet 
the  Cisalpine  deputies  whom  he  had  summoned 
•  there,  accompanied  by  Josephine,  M.  Chaptal,  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  and  other  persons  belonging 
to  his  court.  But,  though  he  entered  Lyons  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th,  he  was  received 
with  great  parade,  being  met  by  a  guard  of  honour, 
formed  of  ihe  young  men  of  the  best  families. 
Bonaparte  dreaded  tiie  loss  of  the  influence  he 
had  acquired  in  Italy,  which  might  probably  opev 
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the  way  to  the  return  of  the  Austrian  government.  I 

He  therefore  resolved  upon  forming  the  government  '  i 

of  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
should  always  be  dependent  upon  France,  or  rather  | 

upon  him.    The  provisional  government  that  he  had  , 

established  at  MUan,  at  his  instigation,  now  passed  { < 

a  decree,  appointing  the  convocation  of  an  eztraor-  | 

dinary  assembly  at  Lyons,  charged  with  forming  ; 

new  bases  for  the  Cisalpine  republic,  under  the  {; 

auspices,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  first  magis-  i 

trate  of  the  French  republic.     But,  though  it  ap-  \\ 

peared  ridiculous  to  assemble  the  representatives  of 
a  nation  on  any  other  soil  than  their  own,  to  delib-  || 

erate  upon  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  such  !; 

was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Bonaparte  had  in- 
spired them,  that  several  of  the  most  considerable  j 
persons  among  the  Cisalpines  contended  for  the 
honour  of  making  a  part  of  this  eonsnUOf  or  con-  | 
stituent  assembly,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  members. 

He  assisted  at  the  first  sitting,  in  a  tribune  plac- 
ed opposite  the  chair  of  the  president,  ornamented 
with  trophies  of  arms,  commemorating  his  victories 
obtained  in  Italy  and  Egypt  The  Tiber  and  the 
Nile  were  seen  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  and 
above  him  a  heaven  without  clouds.  A  committee 
of  thirty-five  members,  appointed  by  scrutiny,  pre- 
sented to  the  assembly  Uie  project  of  a  constitu-  • 
tion,  which  was  adopted  almost  without  discussion. 
This  precipitate  act  established  a  legislative  corps, 
a  council  of  state,  and  a  president  of  the  republic, 
in  whom  alone  the  executive  power  should  reside. 
In  communicating  this  project  to  the  assembly,  the 
committee  announced,  that  circumstances  appear^ 
ed  too  alarming  to  them,  to  permit  the  new  state  to 
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exist  witliout  foreign  aid ;  they  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  to  request  that  General  Bonaparte 
would  so  far  honour  the  Cisalpine  republic,  as  to 
continue  to  govern  it,  by  associating  it  with  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  in  France,  till  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

Melzi  was  vice-president,  Gui'^ciardi  secretary  of 
state,  Spannochi  grand  judge.  Lastly,  that  the  day 
should  terminate  with  something  like  feeling,  as 
well  as  solemnity,  Bonapaite  invited  the  ex-count 
Melzi  to  come  and  sit  by  him ;  when,  embracing,  the 
president,  the  assembly  was  visibly  affected.  Mel- 
zi was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  one 
of  the  most  considerable  personages  in  the  ancient 
[  dutchy  of  Milan,  but  had  always  been  a  strenuous 

I  opposer   of  Bonaparte,   whom  he   suspected   and 

loudly  censured,  on  account  of  his  ambitious  views. 
The  first  consul,  having  thus  terminated  this  busi- 
ness* to  his  satisfaction,  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he 
1  arrived  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  was  received 

I  with  those  acclamations  that  always  attended  his 

entry  into  that  capital. 

But  it  appeai-8  that  none  of  the  political  intrigues 
or  negotiations,  in  which  Bonaparte  engaged,  had 
in  the  least  degree  allayed  his  ardent  desire  for. 
concluding  a  peace  with  England.  Conformably 
to  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  preliminaries  that  had 
been  signed  at  London,  in  October,  1801,  the 
French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  plenipotentia 
ries  repaired  to  Amiens,  and  were  seriously  engag- 
ed in  negotiating  a  peace,  intended  to  fix  the  sta- 
bility of  Europe.  Even  at  this  time,  the  posses- 
sion* of  the  island  of  Malta,  fated  to  prove  the 
cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  proved  such  an 
obstacle,  as  to  occupy  the  negotiators  two  monthSi 
13* 
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before  they  could  come  to  an  agreement  aa  to  what 
power  should  be  put  in  poaseasion  of  the  object  of 
debate.  At  length,  however,  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
other  powers,  was  signed  at  Amiens,  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1802 ;  viz.  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the 
part  of  France,  Marquis  Cornwallis  for  England, 
the  Chevalier  Azzara  for  Spain,  and  M.  de  Schim- 
melpennick  for  Holland. 

The  tribute  paid  to  tiie  noble  Marquis  Cornwal- 
lis on  this  occasion,  when  Napoleon  was  afterwards 
an  exile  at  St  Helena,  is  expressed  in  the  most 
grateful  terms.  He  described  him  as  a  man  of  prob- 
ity, a  generous  and  sincere  character,  <<  Un  iris 
hrave  Aomme."  '*He  was,"  said  Napoleon,  ^the 
man  who  first  gave  me  a  good  opinion  of  the  Elng- 
Ush :"  his  integrity,  fidelity,  frankness,  and  the  no- 
bleness of  his  sentiments,  impressed  Napoleon  with 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  our  nation :  he  recol-  j 

lected  Cornwallis  saying,  "  There  are  certain  quali- 
ties which  may  be  bought;  but  a  good  character,  i 
sincerity,  and  a  proper  pride,  and  calmness  in  the  j 
hour  of  danger,  are  not  to  be  purchased."     Napo- 
leon gave  him  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  amuse  him-  , 
.self  with  whilst  at  Amiens.     The  officers  esteemed  ■ 
him  much.     He  never  broke  his  word.     At  Amiens  ' 
the  treaty  was  ready,  and  was  to  be  signed  by  him 
at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  at  nine  o'clock :  something 
happened  which  prevented  him  from  going ;  but  he 
sent  word  to  the  French  ministers,  that  they  might 
consider  the  treaty  as  having  been  signed,  and  that 
he  would  actually  sign  it  on  the  following  day.     A 
courier  firom  England  arrived  at  night,  with  instruc*  I 
tions  to  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  certain  articles ; 
but  Cornwallis  was  a  man  of  such  strict  honour  | 


I! 
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that  he  wrote  to  his  governinent  that  he  had  prom- 
ised, and  that,  having  ooce  pledged  his  word,  he 
would  keep  it ;  that,  if  they  were  not  satbfied,  they 
might  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Bonaparte  added 
that  he  was  mach  grieved  to  hear  of  the  marquis's 
death ;  that  some  of  his  friends  oecasionally  wrote 
to  him,  to  request  favours  for  prisoners  in  France, 
which  he  always  granted. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  consolidated  the 
colossal  power  of  Bonaparte,  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  the  Grand  Pacificator,  was  not  re- 
ceived with  such  joy  in  England  as  in  France. 
The  new  acquisitions  of  the  French  republic  ap- 
peared to  the  eyes  of  the  discontented  English  in 
the  shape  of  usurpations  or  concessions,  which  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  by  no  means  authorized  to  sanction. 
The  circumstance  that  seemed  the  most  surprising 
in  France  was,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  then  no  longer  in  the 
ministry,  defended  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  his 
usual  eloquence.  He  said  he  had  thought,  and  he 
still  thought,  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
France  would  be  a  happy  event,  both  for  that  coun- 
try and  for  Europe ;  but  as  this  object  could  not  be 
obtained,  his  government,  he  thought,  should  avail 
itself  of  that  which  was  actually  within  its  reach, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the 
two  countries ;  as  the  losses  of  France  in  its  popu- 
lation, its  capital,  and  its  industry ;  and  to  balance 
these  with  the  advantages  that  England  had  ac- 
quired ;  as  the  union  with  Ireland ;  the  increased 
reputation  of  tho  arms  of  England  upon  sea  and 
land ;  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  unexampled  progress  of  commerce. 

In  March,  Bonaparte  announced  to  his  good  city 
of  Paris  his  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  Louisiana 
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I  was  given  up  to  toe  French  republic,  together  witii 

I  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  and  the  isle  of  Elba.     Bona- 

I  parte's  return  from  Lyons  was  announced  in  the 

I  metropolis  by  repeated  discharges  of  cannon, — a 

I  oircumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  none  of  the 

I  ancient  regitne  ever  required  such  a  compliment  in 

the  height  of  their  prosperity. 
I  This  personal  elevation  seemed  tc  have  had  a 

I  visible  effect  upon  Bonaparte  about  this  time,  as  it 

was  observed  that  he  assumed  a  greater  degree  of 
reserve,  keeping  not  only  his  general  officers,  but 
!  his  intimate  acquaintance,  more  at  a  distance  than 

ever.  Even  in  his  legislative  councils,  he  began  to 
display  some  arbitrary  feelings ;  and  by  that  regu- 
lation which  caused  one-fifth  of  the  legislative 
body  to  go  out  annually  by  ballot,  he  contrived  tc 
get  rid  of  considerable  opposition.  He  had  even 
the  temerity  to  proscribe  Chenier,  the  poet,  who  had 
been  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  popular  songs 
in  France,  during  the  revolution,  the  famous  Mar- 
sellois  Hymn.  Chenier,  in  fact,  wrote  most  of  the 
revolutionary  songs  at  an  early  period,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  animation  of  the  public  spirit ; 
he  was  therefore  considered  as  a  dangerous  per- 
^  son ;  as  was  also  Benjamin  Constant,  a  persuasive 
orator,  and  known  to  be  a  man  favourable  to  peace, 
but  such  a  peace  that  should  be  followed  by  civil 
liberty,  instead  of  military  despotism.  Hence  many 
of  the  republican  legislators  began  to  perceive,  that 
any  opposition  offered  to  Napoleon  must  be  attended 
with  the  loss  of  the:/  situations  and  salaries. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1802,  the  definitive  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  presented  to  the  French  tribunate,  on 
which  occasion  a  proposition  was  made  in  that  as« 
sembly,  to  confer  some  striking  mark  of  the  publie 
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gratitude  on  the  "  Great  Pacificator.''  This  propo* 
sal  was  agreed  to,  and  having  received  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  constituent  bodies,  the  senate, 
on  the  8th,  declared  the  re-election  of  Bonaparte 
to  the  consular  dignity  for  ten  years,  succeeding  tlie 
term  for  which  he  had  been  already  chosen.  When 
this  proposal  was  communicated  to  the  first  con 
sul,  he  declared  that  "  it  was  the  sufirages  of  the 
people  that  invested  him  with  the  chief  magistracy, 
and  that  he  should  not  consider  himself  secure  of 
possessing  their  confidence,  if  the  act  for  retaining 
him  in  that  situation  should  not  be  ratified  by  the 
public  voice."  In  compliance  with  his  wish,  regis- 
ters were  opened  in  the  different  departments,  for 
inscribing  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens ;  but  the 
question  was  materially  changed;  it  now  stood, 
"  Shall' Bonaparte  be  elected  first  consul  for  life  ?" 
— A  second  question  was  subjoined ;  '<  Shall  Bona- 
parte be  invested  with  the  power  of  naming  his 
successor?" — Both  questions  were  carried  by  an 
immense  majority :  3|577,259  citizens  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  9074  in  the  negative.  In  the  tri- 
bunate, only  one  dissentient  voice  was  heard,  that 
of  Carnot,  the  minister  at  war.  It  was  also  op- 
posed in  the  senate  by  Garat,  Sieyes,  Gregoire, 
and  Lanjunais. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  first 
consul,  a  new  constitution  was  soon  after  laid  be- 
fore the  legislative  body.  It  was  finally  arranged, 
and  accepted  in  the  course  of  a  single  sitting,  and 
immediately  proclaimed  to  the  people.  The  con- 
suls were  appointed  for  life.  The  first  consul  was 
to  present  the  names  of  the  other  two  to  the  sen- 
ate, who  might  reject  the  first  and  second  so  offer' 
'  ed,  but  must  accept  the  third  presentation.     The 
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'first  consul  was  to  name  his  successor,  and  to  hBcve 
the  power  of  pardoning  in  all  cases ;  of  making 
war  and  peace ;  and  to  prescribe  to  the  senate  such 
subjects  only  that  they  might  deliberate  upon. 

To  this  oligarchal  assembly  also  belonged  the 
power  of  suspending  the  functions  of  juries  {  of 
proclaiming  departments  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law ;  of  determining  when  persons  arrested  in 
extraordinary  cases  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
tribunals ;  of  dissolving  the  legislative  body  and 
the  tribunate. 

The  first  consul,  further  considering  his  authori- 
ty incomplete,  whilst  any  power  was  left  in  the  state 
that  did  not  immediately  emanate  from  himself,  and 
ever  anxious  to  aggrandize  the  aAny,  now  deter- 
mined upon  the  formation  of  a  military  order  of  no- 
bility, under  the  designation  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our. To  this  the  legislature  agreed,  and  that  it 
should  be  composed-  of  fifteen  cohorts,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  administration.  Each  cohort  was  to  consist 
of  seven  grand  oficers,  twenty  commandants,  thirty 
subordinate  officers,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  le- 
gionaries. He  was  always  to  be  chief  of  the  le- 
gion, and  of  the  council  of  administration,  and  the 
members  were  to  be  appointed  for  life.*  The  pay 
of  each  grand  officer  was  to  be  five  thousand  francs, 
and  of  each  legionary  two  hundred  and  fifty.  All 
military  men,  who  had  received  arms  of  honour, 
were  members,  as  well  as  those  citizens  who  had 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  state  in  the  late 
war,  or  who  had  caused  the  government  to  be  re- 
spected. Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  the 
first  consul,  was  elected  grand  master  of  this 
new  order  ;  and,  the  more  fully  to  rivet  the  interest 
of  the  government,    the   members  of  the  grand 
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i  council  of  the    legion  of  honour  were  appointed 

I  members  of  the  senate.     In  fact,  to  depress  the 

authority  of  the  legislative  body,  founded,  though 

'  imperfectly,  on  the  principle  of  representation,  and 

to  exalt  the  senate,  who  depended  chiefly  on  the 

choipe  and    nomination  of  the  first  consul,  were 

the  principal  objects  of  Napoleon,  by  which  politi 

■  cal  liberty  was  in  a  great  measure  annihilated. 

This  acquisition  of  the  consulship  for  life,  and 

I ;  the  terms  obtained  by  the  concordate  with  the  pope, 

had  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  with 

1  sensations  of  pride  and  gratitude.     A  new  pontiff 

had  been  invested  with  the  purple,  as  head  of  the 

1;  Homish  church,   on  the    13th  of  March,   1800: 

;  \  Chiaramonti,  the  pope  elect,  took  the  name  of  Pius 

I !  Vri.,  and  owed  his  promotion  in  a  great  measure 

\\  to  the  influence  which  the  first  consul  had  exercised 

I !  in  the  conclave.     It  seemed  that  he  was  inclined 

I  to  take  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  predecessors, 

i  Benedict  XIV.,  as  the  model  for  his  own.     He  sent 

i  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  into  France,  to  negotiate  a  con- 

\.  cordate  upon  bases  a  little  less  uUramontaine  than 

those  of  the  famous  concordate  agreed  to  by  Fran* 

cis  I.  and  Pope  Leo  X. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  a  convention  was 
signed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  consul 
and  the  two  representatives  of  the  holy  see.  Car- 
dinal Gonsalvf'  and  Monsignor  Spina,  Archbishop 
of  Corinth.  This  treaty,  which  had  been  kept  se- 
i|  cret  by  both  parties,  caused  the  re-opening  of  the 

^;  churches,  and  was  made  public  in  Paris  at  the  same 

j:  time  as  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  being  solemnly  pro- 

j  I  mulgated  on  Easter  day,  by  sound  of  trumpets  and 

1 1  several  discharges  of  artillery.     The  pomp  of  such 

I  j  a  religious  ceremony  in  a  city  where  nothing  of  the 

i 
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kind  had  been  witnessed  for  many  years,  and  the 
brilliant  procession,  in  which  the  pope's  legate  fig- 
ured with  the  first  consul,  collected  innumerable 
spectators,  who  could  not  conceal  the  pleasure  they 
felt  in  this  partial  restoration  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers. 

The  answer  given  by  Bonaparte  to  the  message 
from  the  conservative  s'^.nate,  announcing  the  pro- 
longation of  his  consulship  for  ten  years,  contain- 
ed expressions  in  some  degree  prophetic:  "For- 
tune," said  he,  "  has  smiled  upon  the  republic ;  but 
Fortune  is  inconstant :  how  many  men,  upon  whom 
she  has  heaped  her  favours,  have  not  lived  too  long 
by  some  years  !  The  interest  of  my  glory  and  hap- 
pinesss  seems  to  have  marked  the  period  of  my  pub- 
lic life,  at  the  moment  when  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  proclaimed :  but  you  think  that  I  owe  the  nation 
a  new  sacrifice ;  I  will  make  it,  if  the  wishes  of  the 
people  correspond  with  the  command  authorized  by 
your  sufirages." 

.  This  personal  elevation  had  its  ample  share  in 
contributing  to  the  number  of  Bonaparte's  enemies 
In  fact,  it  does  in  some  measure  appear  astonishing, 
how  any  individual  could  persuade  a  whole  nation, 
day  after  day,  to  yield  him  up  such  a  portion  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.  However,  among  many 
instances  that  might  be  adduced  of  Napoleon's  pow- 
er of  persuasion,  one  that  occurred  about  this  peri- 
od is  not  the  least  remarkable. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1802,  some 
officers  of  rank,  enthusiastic  republicans,  took  con- 
siderable umbrage  at  Bonaparte's  conduct,  and  de- 
termined to  go  and  remonstrate  with  him  upon  the 
points  that  had  given  them  offence,  and  to  speak 
their  minds  to  him  very  freely.     In  the  evening  of 
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the  same  day,  one  of  the  party  gave  the  following 
accjunt  of  the  interview: 

*<  I  do  not  know  whence  it  arises,  but  there  is  a 
charm  about  that  man,  which  is  indescribable  and 
irresistible.  I  am  no  admirer  of  his ;  I  dislike  the 
%ower  to  which  he  has  risen :  yet  I  cannot  help 
confessing,  that  there  is  something  in  him  which 
teems  to  speak  him  bom  to  command.  We  went 
nto  his  apartment,  determined  to  declare  our  minds 
o  him ;  to  expostulate  with  him  warmly,  and  not  to 
iepart  till  our  subjects  of  complaint  were  removed. 
But  in  his  manner  of  receiving  us  there  was  a  cer- 
tain je  ne  sais  quoi,  which  disarmed  us  in  a  mo- 
ment; nor  could  we  utter  one  word  of  what  we  had 
intended  to  say.  He  talked  to  us  for  a  long  time, 
with  an  eloquence  peculiarly  his  own,  explaining, 
with  the  utmost  clearness  and  precision,  the  neces- 
sity for  steadily  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
adopted,  and,  without  contradicting  us  in  direct 
terms,  controverted  our  opinion  so  ably,  that  we  had 
not  a  word  to  say  in  reply  ;  so  that  we  left  him,  hav- 
ing done  nothing  else  but  listen  to  him,  instead  of 
expostulating  with  him ;  and  fully  convinced,  at  least . 
for  the  moment,  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  that 
we  were  in  the  wrongs" 

During  the  summer  of  1802,  Paris  was  visited 
by  a  very  great  number  of  Englishmen  of  rank  and 
distinction,  and,  among  the  rest,  by  Mr.  Fox,  who 
was  received  by  the  first  consul,  and  indeed  by  the 
whole  French  nation,  with  the  highest  marks  of 
honour  and  respect.  His  arrival  in  France  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Moniteur:^even  at  Calais,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fox  were  waited  on  by  the  municipality  in 
their  scarfs,  when,  after  expressing  his  congratula- 

VOL.  I.  14 
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lions,  the  mayor  inquired  of  Mrs.  Fox,  if  they  would 
order  any  particular  play  for  the  eyening.  At 
Lisle,  Mr.  Fox  experienced  similar  attentions,  the 
theatre  being  illuminated  for  his  reception.  At  Par- 
is, crowds  hastened  to  hail  him :  he  here  received 
addresses  from  all  the  learned  and  public  bodies ; 
he  was  visited  by  persons  of  the  greatest  celebrity ; 
and  his  reception  at  the  new  French  court  was  per- 
fectly flattering.  To  talk  of  Mr.  Fox  was  not 
enough :  it  became  the  rage  with  the  Parisians  to 
imitate  his  speaking,  his  dress,  his  manners,  his 
looks,  his  habits,  and  even  his  dinners.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  be  a  thinking  man — to  think  like  Mr. 
Fox !  Not  only  among  statesmen  and  generals  was 
Mr.  Fox  distinguished,  and  his  society  courted ;  he 
attracted  every  eye  at  the  opera ;  his  picture  wajs 
in  every  window,  and  medallions  bore  his  likeness ; 
while  the  enchanting  Madame  JCecamier,  constant 
in  her  attentions  to  him,  whirled  or  paraded  him 
through  the  whole  circle  of  beaux  and  elegantes. — 
^*  Come,"  said  she,«  "  I  must  keep  my  promise,  and 
show  you  on  the  promenade.     The  people  of  Paris  ',  i 

must  always  have  a  spectacle  :  before  you  came,  / 
was  the  fashion  ;  it  is  a  point  of  honour,  therefore, 
that  I  should  not  appear  jealous  of  you.  You 
must  attend  me,  sir." 

Whatever  were  his  intentions,  Bonaparte  there- 
tore  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
had  secured  his  object  Mr.  Fox,  we  are  assured, 
always  recalled  this  period  of  his  life  with  satis- 
faction. "Bonaparte,"  observed  Mr.  Fox,  after 
their  interviews  together,  "  is  a  maa  as  magnificent 
in  his  means,  as  in  his  ends;  he  is  a  most  decided 
character,  and  will  hold  his  purpose  with  more  con- 
stancy, and  through  a  longer  interval  than  is  im- 
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agined ;  his  views  are  not  directed  to  this  kingdom ; 
he  looks  only  to  the  continent  His  commercial 
enmity  is  bat  a  temporary  measure,  and  never  in- 
tended to  be  acted  upon  as  permanent  policy."-^ 
"  I  never  saw,"  added  Mr.  Pox,  on  another  occa- 
sion, ^  so  little  indirectness  in  any  statesman  as  in 
the  first  consul.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  de- 
signs." 

Napoleon,  during  his  residence  at  St  Helena, 
having  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  he  did 
in  very  warm  terms,  mentioned  the  cordial  recep- 
tion he  met  with  in  France,  and  related,  that  one 
day  Mr.  Fox  went  with  his  family  to  see  St  Cloud, 
where  there  was  a  private  cabinet,  which  had  not 
been  opened  for  some  time,  and  was  never  shown 
to  strangers.  By  some  accident.  Fox  and  his  wife 
opened  the  door  and  entered.  There  he  saw  the 
statues  of  a  number  of  great  men,  chiefly  patriots, 
such  as  Sydney,  Hampden,  Washington,  Cicero, 
Lord  Chatham,  and,  among  the  rest,  his  own,  which 
was  first  recognised  by  his  wife*  who  said,  "  My 
dear,  this  is  yours  !"  This  little  incident,  though 
trifling,  gained  Fox  great  honour,  and  spread 
directly  through  Paris. 

Unfortunately  for  the  continuance  of  the  promis- 
ed happiness  of  this  period,  the  war  of  words,  which 
finally  led  to  a  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
commenced  soon  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  1802,  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Merry,  the  British  minister  at  Paris,  wis  received 
by  Lord  Haw^esbury,  secretary  of  state,  stating 
that  M.  Talleyrand  had  complained  to  him  of  the 
countenance  given  by  the  British  court  to  the 
French  princes,  the  ci-devant  French  bishops ;  to 
Georges,  and  other  individuals  inimical  to  the  French 
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government;  tiiat  it  was  the  first  consul's  wish 
that  the  British  government  should  remove  those 
persons  out  of  the  British  dominions;  and  he 
thought  the  residence  of  Louis  XVIII^  then  at 
Warsaw,  was  the  proper  place  for  the  rest  of  the 
family.  M.  Talleyrand  added,  that  the  first  con- 
sul solicited  no  more  than  the  British  government 
had  demanded  of  France  when  the  pretender  re- 
sided in  that  country. 

In  the  month  of  July,  M.  Otto,  the  French  min- 
ister at  London,  transmitted  a  note  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  his  govenunent, 
the  punishment  of  M.  Peltier,  for  a  gnoss  libel 
which  he  had  published  on  the  first  consul  and 
the  whole  French  nation.  He  also  complained  of 
the  libellous  paragraphs  in  the  Courier  <U  Ltmdru^ 
a  French  paper  published  in  London,  and  others  by 
Mr.  Cobbett,  &c. 

In  September,  the  senatus  consultum  at  Paris 
passed  an  act,  by  which  Piedmont  was  fonnally 
united  to  France.*  It  was  divided  into  six  de- 
partments ;  the  Sezia,  the  Po,  the  Doria,  the  Stura, 
the  Tanaro,  and  the  Marengo. 

In  the  month  of  October,  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Liston,  dated  from  the  Hague,  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  complaining  that  a  French  corps 
of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men,  who  were  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Holland  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  definitive  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  still  re^ 
mained  there.  As  to  the  guarantees  fisr  Malta,  in 
case  of  our  giving  it  up,  there  also  seemed  to  be 
no  small  reluctance  in  Prussia  and  Russia.  In  the 
mean  time  Lord  Whitworth  had  repaired  to  Paris, 
in  the  capacity  of  British  minister  at  the  court  of 
the  Tuilleries.  and  M.  Otto  was  superseded  by  Gen- 
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nral  Andreossi,  at  the  court  of  St  James.  Lord 
Whitworth  received  a  despatch  from  Lord  Hav^kes- 
bury,  dated  November  30,  1802,  which  related  to 
a  complaint  made  against  England,  of  delaying  the 
fulfilment  of  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  that  provides  for  our  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
On  this  subject  his  lordship  was  instructed  to  state, 
that,  although  General  Stuart  had  informed  Colonel 
Sebastiani  of  his  inability  to  leave  Egypt  till  he 
should  receive  specific  orders  for  that  purpose,  yet 
that  this  delay  had  arisen  entirely  from  a  misunder- 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  general :  but,  to  obviate 
any  further  difficulties,  fresh  instructions  had  been 
sent  to  him,  directing  him  to  remove  the  king's 
troops  from  that  country  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  these,  and  similar  causes  of  contention  still 
nourished  by  the  enemies  of  Peace,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  her  olive  branch  would  not  wave  much 
longer  over  the  nations  that  had  scarcely  begun  to 
experience  her  blessings.  The  interval  she  had 
this  year  introduced,  was  only  a'^ause  between  the 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  about  to  renew  its  devas- 
Ution.  But  even  at  this  period,  still  distant  from 
the  winding  up  of  the  catastrophe,  Europe  had  al- 
ready been  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  whole  nations 
had  alternately  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  war, 
inconsequence  of  tlie  French  revolution,  the  issue  of 
which  had  even  then  baffled  all  human  calculation. 

Forced  to  entertain  fourteen  armies  at  once,  to 
oppose  a  proportionate  resistance  to  the  enemy's 
preparations,  France  was  compelled  to  search  for 
men  capable  of  commanding  amongst  her  own 
population.  They  appeared  as  soon  as  called  for, 
and,  spreading  themselves  wherever  the  flames  of 
<var  were  lighted  up,  they  every  where  performed 
14* 
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lurodigies.      Aa  victories  becime  more  frequent, 
I  bravery,  excited  by  emulation,  became  more  bril- 

liant ;  and  the  battles,  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  warriors  were  engaged,  were  of  the  most 
sanguinary  description.  The  French  armies,  that 
fought  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  animated 
I  their  own  courage  by  the  communication  of  the  de- 

i  tails  of  their  mutual  success,  which,  in  an  energet- 

'  ic  manner,  they  then  called  exchanging  victories. 

From  this  reciprocal  ambition  of  glory,  and  the 
general  concourse  of  so  many  minds,  excited  by 
military  enthusiasm,  the  natural  result  of  all  was, 
what  actually  happened,  a  general  agitation 
throughout  Europe. 

The  memory  of  any  invasion  of  territory  upon  a 
grand  scale  bad  been  lost  in  Europe  for  a  consid* 
erable  period.  But  the  French  revolution,  in 
breaking  the  bands  that  had  united  the  various 
states,  at  once  destroyed  that  equilibrium  that  the 
different  courts  had  established  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, and  in  which  their  principal  safety  consist- 
ed. United  against  France  alone,  these  same  courts 
gave  a  fatal  example  to  the  great  nation  they  wish- 
ed to  punish,  and  which  inspired  it  with  a  wish  for 
vengeancei  liiat  for  ia  long  time  remained  unaUayed. 
The  French  nation,  irritated  by  the  efforts  made 
to  compress  it  within  narrower  limits,  caused  its 
armies  to  overrun  several  countries  at  once,  and 
they  seemed  resolved  not  to  lay  down  their  arms 
till  they  should  have  converted  their  vanquished 
foes  Into  friends  or  subjects.  Such  a  system,  fol- 
lowed up  with  such  obstinacy  that  nothmg  but  the 
force  of  the  elements  could  prevent  its  entire  de* 
velopement,  could  not  but  produce  those  unexpect- 
ed revolutions,  which  all  at  once  transformed  the 
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face  of  several  states.  In  fact,  what  epoch  wap 
ever  so  fruitful  in  great  changes  ?  When  did  the 
fortune  of  war  exercise  a  more  powerful  influence, 
or  give  place  to  so  many  political  vicissitudes  ? 
Some  nations  were  expunged  from  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope ;  great  states  were  weakened ;  thrones  over- 
turned; republics  established,  Q,nd  kingdoms  cre- 
ated ;  princes  became  obscure  individuals,  and  ob- 
scure individuals  became  princes  and  kings.  All 
the  ancient  social  relations  were  destroyed ;  con- 
stitutions abolished  or  modified;  a  new  direction 
given  to  commerce,  and  an  immense  spring  com- 
municated to  every  branch  of  civilization,  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  war,  without  end  or  object  I 

Such  was  the  spectacle  worthy  the  observation 
of  all  ages,  which  the  astonishing  events  of  the 
French  revolution  presented,  in  its  rise  and  prog- 
ress. 

Torn  by  this  intestine  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
attacked  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  France,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  saw  foreign  armies 
suddenly  precipitating  themselves  upon  her  territo- 
ry like  a  torrent.  What  energy  must  not  those  men 
have  possessed,  who  did  not  despair  of  saving  the 
country  at  such  a  moment  as  this !  But,  notwith- 
standing this  danger,  new  armies  were  organized 
and  for  a  long  time  sustained  the  struggle  with 
great  loss.  French  soldiers  seemed  to  derive  ad- 
vantages from  defea^.  Generals  were  formed  in 
the  art  of  cconmanding  and  mancsuvring  upon 
their  own  frontiers.  At  length,  the  battles  of  Honds- 
choot  and  Watigney  were  gained;  the  lines  of 
Weissemburg  were  forced,  and  the  victory  of  Fleu- 
rus  opened  to  the  French  a  career  of  victory,  which 
was  only  suspended  by  the  ^treaty  of  Amiens  in 
1802. 
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Report  of  the  ^WncA  Coumd  Sebakianiott  the  State  of  £eypt  \ 

— Pacific  Dispotition  of  Mr.  Fox-^Assassms  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  France — Propmtal  made  to  the  Khig  of  France  at  War- 
saw — Digjtified  Answer'^Lord  Whiiu)orlh*s  bdervUwe  wkh  ' 

the  First  Consulr— Veracity  of  Lord  Whitworth's  Statements 
of  Bonapart^s    Conversation   strongly  impeached— Negotia-  I 

tions  at  Paris— Arrival  of  Lord  n^titworth  from  Paris-^ 
Comtnencement  of  HostiUhes,  and  Beixure  of  British  Subjects  | 

in    France — French    Declaration — bwasion     of  Hxnover —  i 

BUxkade  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  | 

Even  previous  to  the   commencement  of  this  i; 

year,  peace  might  have  been  seen  gradually  vanish-  \  I 

ing  from  the  clouded  hemisphere  of  politics ;  but  now,  I  i 

of  its  final  departure  very  little  doubt  remained.  ;; 

A  despatch  from  Lord  Whitworth  to  Lord  Hawkes-  | 

bury,  dated  Paris,  27th  of  January,  consisted  of  the 
report  of  a  conversation  that  had  taken  place  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  preceding,  relative  to  two 
points  equally  important  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 
This  occurred  between  Lord  Whitworth  and  M. 
Talleyrand,  who  pronounced  a  most  bitter  philippic 
against  English  newspapers,  and  assured  Lord 
Whitworth  that  the  first  consul  was  extremely 
hurt  to  find  that  his  endeavours  to  conciliate,  had 
hitherto  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  increase 
their  abuse.  To  this  his  lordship  replied,  that 
whatever  was  said  in  the  English  papers  might  be 
considered  as  a  retaliation  for  what  was  published 
in  those  of  France.     Secondly,  that  what  was  offi< 
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daily  published  in  that  coiqitry  was  by  no  means 
so  in  England ;  that  the  English  government  could 
not  have  any  similar  control  over  the  papers,  as 
the  first  consul  had  in  France ;  and  that  till  he 
could  so  far  master  his  feelings,  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  scurrility  of  the  English  prints,  this  state  of 
irritation  must  remain  without  a  remedy.  On  the 
subject  of  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  the  French 
minister  said,  another  grand  master  would  soon  be 
elected,  and  that  all  the  guarantees  were  ready,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Russia,  whose  scruples  on  that 
point  would  be  easily  overcome ;  consequently,  the 
time  would  very  soon  arrive,  when  Great  Britain 
could  have  no  pretext  for  retaining  possession  of 
Malta.  To  this  Lord  Whitworth  replied,  that  he 
would  report  this  conversation  to  the  English  sec- 
retary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  would  com- 
municate the  answer  to  the  French  minister,  as 
soon  as  it  was  received. 

In  this  answer  the  British  minister  was  directed 
to  reply,  "That  the  late  treaty  of  peace  was  nego- 
tiated on  a  basis  not  merely  proposed  by  his  majes- 
ty, but  specially  agreed  to  in  an  official  note  by  the 
French  government,  viz.  that  his  majesty  should 
keep  a  compensation  out  of  his  conquests,  for  the 
important  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  France 
upon  the  continent ;  and  that  his  majesty  was  war- 
ranted in  claiming  equivalents  for  these  acquisi- 
tions, as  a  counterpoise  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  France.  His  majesty,  however,  anxious 
to  prevent  all  grounds  of  misunderstanding,  was 
willing  to  have  waived  the  pretensions  he  might 
have  of  this  nature,  if  the  notice  of  his  government 
had  not  been  attracted  by  the  very  extraordinary 
publication  of  the  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  to 
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the  first  consul.  His  majesty,  therefore,  could  not 
regard  the  conduct  of  the  French  govemment  on 
various  occasions,  without  feeling  it  necessary  for  I 

him  distinctly  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  enter  into  any  further  discussions  , 
relative  to  Malta,  unless  he  should  obtain  satisfac-  | 
tory  explanation  on  the  subject  of  this  conmmnica- 
tion.                                                                                            1 

The  report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani,  inserted  in  the  / 

Moniteur  of  the  30th  of  January,  consists  of  ob- 
servations made  in  the  discharge  of  a  mission,  un-  1 
dertaken  by  order  of  the  French  government,  to  the                ( 
principal  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt.     The  remarks 
of  the  colonel  are  more  military  than  commercial.                i 

Napoleon,  whilst  at  St  Helena,  seemed  to  think,  { 

that,  had  Fox  lived,  there  would  have  been  a  peace, 
and  that  England  would  have  been  contented  and 
happy.  <'  He  was,"  said  he,  <'  received  with  a  sort 
of  triumph  in  every  city  in  France,  through  which 
he  passed.  Fites,  and  every  honour  the  inhabitants 
co^d  confer,  were  spontaneously  offered  wherever 
he  was  known.     It  must  have  been  a  most  gratify-  | 

ing  sensation  to  him,  to  be  received  in  such  a  man-  I 

ner  by  a  country  which  had  been  so  long  hostile  to  •] 

his  own,  particularly  when  he  saw  that  they  were  |, 

the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  people.     Pitt,  prob-  ; 

ably,  would  have  been  murdered.     I  liked  Fox,  and  ( 

loved  to  converse  with  him."  |i 

Napoleon  recounted  the  noble  manner  in  which  '| 

Mr.  Fox  had  related  to  him  the  proposal  made  to  1 

assassinate  him  while  he  was  in  the  administration,  | 

which  generous  act  Bonaparte  did  not  fail  to  com-  ^! 

pare  with  the  treatment  he  received  at  St.  Helena,  || 

and  with  the  attempts  made  upon  his  life  by  hired  j 

wretches  in  1803,  who  were  landed  in  France  by 
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British  ships  of  war.  He  also  mentioned  what 
many  persons  well  remember,  viz.  that  his  assas- 
eination  had  been  recommended  in  the  English 
ministerial  newspapers  of  the  time  as  a  merito- 
rious action. 

Alluding  to  these  assassins,  Napoleon  said,  ^  They 
had  republished  in  London,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pamphlet,  called  *  KxUing  no  Murder^  which  had 
been  originally  printed  in  Cromwell's  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  a  belief  that  assassinating 
me  was  a  praiseworthy  and  meritorious  action,  and 
by  no  means  a  crime.  Pox,  indeed,  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  That  great  man  wrote  to  Talley- 
rand, and  informed  him  that  a  coquin  (a  scoundrel) 
had  applied  to  him  in  London,  with  a  proposal  to 
assassinate  me." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1803,  a  personage  of 
prominent  distinction,  employed  by  high  authority, 
waited  on  the  king  of  Prance  at  Warsaw,  and  ver- 
bally made  to  his  majesty,  in  terms  the  most  re- 
spectful, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  urgent,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  him  who  urged  them,  the  most 
persuasive,  the  most  astonishing  proposal  to  re- 
nounce the  throne  of  Prance,  and  to  require  the 
same  renunciation  on  the  part  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Bourbon  family:  the  envoy  moreover  ob- 
served, that,  as  a  price  of  this  sacrifice,  Bonaparte 
would  secure  mdemnities  to  his  majesty,  and  even 
a  splendid  establishment  His  majesty,  strongly 
animated  by  that  sentiment  which  is  never  oblite- 
rated from  elevated  minds,  immediately  wrote  the 
following  answer,  which  he  delivered  on  the  28th 
of  February,  to  the  person  who  was  deputed  to 
him. 
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▲irswxR  or  the  kiko. 

*<  I  am  far  from  being  inclined  to  confound  M» 
Bonaparte  with  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I 
think  highly  of  his  valour  and  his  military  talents. 
Neither  do  I  feel  ungrateful  for  many  acts  of  his 
administration ;  for  whatever  is  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  people,  shall  always  be  dear  to  my  heart 
He  is  deceived,  however,  if  he  imagines  that  he 
can  induce  me  to  forego  my  claims ;  for  otherwise 
he  himself  would  confirm  and  establish  them,  could 
they  be  called  in  question,  by  the  very  step  he  has 
now  taken. 

<<  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  may  have  b^en 
the  intention  of  the  Almighty,  respecting  my  race 
and  myself,  but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  me,  by  the  rank  to  which  he  was 
pleased  I  should  be  born.  As  a  Christian,  I  shall 
continue  to  fulfil  these  obligations  to  my  last  breath. 
As  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
imitate  his  example,  by  respecting  myself,  even  in 
captivity  and  in  chains.  As  successor  of  Francis 
the  First,  I  shall  at  least  aspire  to  say  with  him, 
*  fVe  Juxve  lost  every  thing  but  our  honour.^ 

(Signed)  « Louis." 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  king  wrote  to  Mon- 
sieur, acquainting  him  with  what  had  passed,  and 
instructing  him  to  make  known  the  same  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood  who  were  in  England,  taking 
charge  himself  to  inform  such  of  them  respecting  it 
who  did  not  reside  in  that  country.  On  the  22d  of 
April,  Monsieur  called  a  meeting  of  the  princes, 
who,  with  equal  alacrity*  and  unanimity,  signed  an 
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adhesion  to  the  answer  of  the  king,  of  the  28th  of  [ 

February.  \ 

This  overture  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  per- 
sons of  discernment,  that  Bonaparte,  having  deter-  I 
min^d  to  extinguish  even  the  name  of  republic  in  1 
Prance,  aspired  to  the  imperial  purple  ;  and  the  j 
events  which  rapidly  succeeded  confirmed  what  at  ! 
first  appeared  to  be  mere  conjecture.  | 

But  to  return  to  the  complaints  respecting  Mal- 
ta, and  other  obstacles  to  the  continuance  of  peace  | 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     It  appears  that,  on  i 
the   18th  of  March,  Lord  Whitwortii  received  a 
message  from  the  first  consul,  requesting  to  see 
him  at  the  Tuilleries.     At  this  interview,  Bona-  i 
parte  entered  into  a  heated  expostulation  respect-  ! 
ing  the  provocations  he  had  received  firoih  England ;  i 
and  principally  he  complained  of  the  non-evacua-  i 
tion  of  Malta,  and  of  the  abuse  thrown  cut  against  ! 
him  in  the  English  papers.     He  said,  "  he  would  ! 
rather  see  Britain  in  possession  of  the  Fauxbourg  | 
St.  Antoine  than  of  Malta."     In  speaking  of  Egypt,  i 
he  said,  that,  if  he  had  felt  the  smallest  inclination 
to  take  possession  of  it  by  force,  he  might  have  i 
done  it  a  month  ago,  by  sending  25,000  m^n  to  i 
Aboukir-     "This  he  should  not  do,  whatever  might 
be  his  desire  to  have  it  for  a  colony,  because  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  the  risk  of  a  war :  isooner  or  la-  ! 
ter,  Egypt  would  belong  to  Fraitoe,  either  by  the  | 
falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  by  some  j 
arrangement  with  the  Porte." — ^^  As  a  proof  of  his 
desire  to  maintain  peace,  he  wished  to  know  what  | 
he  had  to  gain  by  gbing  to  war  with  England.     A  ; 
descent  was  the  only  means  of  ofi^nce  he  had,  and  | 
that  he  was  determined  to  attempt,  by  putting  him 
«elf  at  the  head  of  the  expedition."-^He  acknowl-             \ 
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edged  there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one  against 
him,  but  still  he  was  determined  to  attempt  it,  if  war 
should  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  discus- 
sion. He  then  expatiated  on  the  natural  force 
of  the  two  countries.  France,  with  an  army  of 
480,000  men — ^for  to  this  amount  it  is,  said  he,  to  be 
immediately  completed — all  ready  for  the  most  des- 
perate enterprises ;  and  England  with  a  fleet  that 
made  her  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  which  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  able  to  equal  in  less  than  ten 
years.  Two  such  countries,  by  a  proper  under- 
standing, might  goyern  the  world,  but  by  their 
strifes  might  overturn  it.  The  first  consul  conclu- 
ded with  declaring — ^  To  preserve  peace,  the  trea- 
ty of  Amiens  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  abuse  in  the 
English  prints,  if  not  totally  suppressed,  at  least 
kept  within  bounds ;  and  the  protection  so  openly 
given  to  his  bitterest  enemies  must  be  withdrawn. 
If  war,  it  was  necessary  only  to  say  so,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  fulfil  the  treaty." 

For  some  days  Lord  Whitworth  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  first  consul  by  his  latest  communications  ;  but 
as  the  court  was  held  at  the  Tuilleries  on  Sunday, 
March  13,  his  lordship,  in  his  despatch  of  the  14th, 
said,  "  The  first  consul  accosted  me  evidently  tn- 
der  very  considerable  agitation.  He  began  by  ask- 
ing me  if  I  had  any  news  from  England.  I  told  him 
I  had  received  letters  two  days  ago.  He  immediate- 
ly said,  <  And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war  ?' 
*  No,'  I  replied,  *  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace.' — *  We  have  already,'  said  he, 
'  waged  war  these  fifteen  years.' — ^As  he  seemed 
to  wait  for  an  answer,  I  observed,  <  That  is  already 
too  long.' — *  But,'  said  he,  *  you  wish  me  to  carry 
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it  on  for  fifteen  years  more,  and  you  compel  me  to 
it.' — ^I  told  him  that  was  very  far  from  his  majes- 
ty's intention.  He  then  proceeded  to  Count  Mar- 
cofi^,  and  the  Chevalier  Azzara,  who  were  standing 
together  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  and  said  to 
them,  <  The  English  wish  for  war ;  but  if  they  be 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last 'to 
sheath  it  They  pay  no  regard  to  treaties.  We 
must  henceforth  cover  treaties  with  black  crape.' — 
He  then  went  his  round.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back  to  me,  and  resumed  the  conversation,  if  such 
it  can  be  caUed,  by  saying  something  personally 
civil  to  me — «  Why  these  armaments  ?  Against 
whom  are  these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I  have 
not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  Prance ; 
but  if  you  will  arm,  I  must  arm' too:  if  you  will  go 
to  war,  I  must  go  to  war  also.  You  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  destroy  France,  but  not  to  intimidate 
her.' — *  We  desire,'  said  I,  *  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  We  wish  to  live  in  good  understanding 
with  her.'  <  It  is  requisite,  then,  to  pay  regard  to 
treaties — ^wo  to  those  who  pay  no  regard  to  trea- 
ties: they  shall  be  responsible  to  all  Europe.' — 
All  this  passed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  two 
hundred  people  who  were  present" 

Lord  Whitworth  added  his  persuasion,  *^that 
there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  room,  who  did 
not  feel  the  extreme  impropriety  of  Bonaparte's 
conduct,  and  the  total  want  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of 
decency,  on  this  occasion." 

M.  Tallejrrand,  in  answer  to  Lord  Whitworth's 
representation  on  this  treatment,  assured  him  it  was 
far  from  the  first  consul's  wish  to  distress  him; 
but  he  had  felt  himself  personally  insulted  by  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  English  gov 
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erament,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  exculpating  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  ministers  of  the  different  powers 
of  Europe. 

But  when  Napoleon,  during  his  exile,  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  famous  inter- 
view with  Lord  Whitworth  was  carried  on,  he  an- 
swered, *<  I  was  by  no  means  violent  Lord  Whitr 
worth  said,  on  leaving  the  room,  that  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  me,  and  contented  with  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  that  all  would 
go  on  well.  This  he  said  to  some  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  other  powers.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
when  the  EUiglish  newspapers  arrived  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  interview,  stating  that  I  had  been  in 
such  a  rage,  it  excited  the  astonishment  of  every 
body,  especially  of  those  ambassadors,  who  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  said,  <  My  lord,  how  can  this 
account  be  correct  ?  You  know  that  you  allowed 
to  us  that  you  were  well  contented  and  satisfied 
with  your  reception,  and  stated  your  opinion,  that 
all  would  go  on  well.' — He  did  not  know  what  to 
answer,  and  said,  <  But  this  account  is  also  true  ! ' " 

Another  anecdote  related  of  Lord  Whitworth  by 
Napoleon,  whilst  at  St.  Helena,  seems  to  possess  a 
still  less  portion  of  credibility ;  ^"  Two  days  before 
Lord  Whitworth  left  Paris,  an  offer  was  made  to 
the  French  minister,  and  others  about  Bonaparte, 
of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  as  king  of  France,  provided  he  would  give  up 
his. claims  upon  Malta  to  England !" 

Still  the  British  ambassador  was  not  withdrawn ; 
but  carried  on  negotiations  till  his  government  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  require  the  cession  of  Malta  by 
the  French,  when  the  ambassador  was  told,  that  no 
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consideration  on  earth  would  induce  the  first  con- 
sul to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Malta  in  perpetui- 
ty, in  any  shape  whatever.  This  was  given  up  by 
tlie  British  minister,  who  gave  his  consent  to  hold 
Malta  ^or  a  certain  number  of  years  to  be  agreed 
upon,  provided  the  island  of  Lampedosa  could  bo 
obtained  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Lord  Whit- 
'worth  then  begged  M.  Talleyrand  to  consider  that 
flngland  was  actually  in  possession  of  Malta,  and 
that  therefore  every  modification,  tending  to  limit 
that,  was,  in  fact,  a  concession  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  majesty. 

This  argument,  so  nearly  allied  to  an  insult,  com- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  an  ambassador,  was  little 
calculated  to  soflen  the  untoward  disposition  of  the 
first  consul.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  M. 
Talleyrand  was  instructed  to  declare,  that  the  first 
consul  "  would  on  no  terms  hear  either  of  a  per- 
petual or  a  temporary  possession  of  Malta,  (for  ten 
years,]  and  that,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, he  would  even  consent  to  our  keeping  it 
for  ever ;  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  one  case,  there 
was  an  appearance  of  generosity  and  magnanimi- 
ty ;  but  in  the  other,  nothing  but  weakness  and  the 
effect  of  coercion;  that,  therefore,  his  resolution 
was  taken,  and  what  he  had  to  propose  was,  the 
possession  we  required  of  the  island  of  Lampedo- 
sa, or  any  of  the  other  small  isles,  of  which  there 
are  three  or  four  between  Malta  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  sufficient  for  a  station  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, as  a  place  of  refuge  and  security  for  any  squad- 
ron we  might  find  it  convenient  to  keep  in  that  sea." 
In  a  third  conversation,  that  took  place  on  Satur- 
day the  23d  of  April,  but  with  no  material  varia- 
tion, the  French  minister  offered  Lampedosa,  and 
15* 
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Lord  Whitworth  peremptorily  required  the  formal 
cessioa  of  Malta«  Oa  the  26th  of  April,  Lord 
Whitworth  communicated  the  tdHnuUum  of  the 
English  court  verbal^  to  M.  Talleyrand,  who  desired 
to  have  it  stated  in  writing ;  but  to  this  Lord  Whit- 
worth strangely  replied,  "  he  had  no  authority  to  do 
BO,  and  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  upon 
himself."  The  French  minister  forcibly,  but  una- 
vailingl);  replied,  "  that  verbal  and  fugitive  conver- 
sations were  insufficient  for  the  discussion  of  such 
immense  interests,  in  which  no  expression  could  be 
indifferent" — ^He  at  length,  however,  consented  to 
receive  the  verbal  notification  of  Lord  Whitworth, 
who  desired  M.  Talleyrand  to  recollect,  that  Tues- 
day, May  8d,  must  be  the  day  of  his  departure. 

Lord  Whitworth  afterwards  complained  of  the 
delays  of  the  French  government ;  but  these  were 
evidently  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  communicate 
the  idtimcUum  of  his  court  in  writing.  A  mode  of 
proceeding  so  totally  new  excited  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, when  the  rupture  of  a  formal  treaty  was  in 
question,  and  yet,  after  several  days  had  been 
spent  in  fruitless  expectation,  the  first  consul,  to 
show  his  desire  for  peace,  ordered  that  the  verbal 
propositions  of  Lord  Whitworth  should  be  replied  to 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  regularly 
made  under  the  official  signature  of  the  ambassa- 
dor. It  also  appeared,  that  the  high  and  haughty 
spirit  of  the  first  consul,  moderated,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  the  persuasions  of  Talleyrand,  at  length 
yielded  to  circumstances ;  and,  no  longer  insisting 
on  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  he  was  willing  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  other  contracting  powers  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  The  British  minister,  it  seems, 
bad  evaded  any  conclusion  respecting  the  cession 
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of  Malta,  under  the  pretext,  conveyed  in  an  official 
note,  that  Russia  had  refused  her  guarantee,  though 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Prussia  still  remain- 
ed as  such.  This  was  a  false  assertion ,  for,  nearly 
at  the  same  hour,  "  Providence,"  Napoleon  observ- 
ed, <^  which  is  sometimes  pleased  to  confound  bad 
faith,  caused  a  courier  to  arrive  from  Russia,  ad- 
dressed to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  that  power  at 
Paris,  and  at  London,  by  which  his  majesty,  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  manifested,  with  particular  en- 
ergy, the  pain  he  felt,  at  learning  the  resolution  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  keep  Malta.  He  renewed 
the  asBurances  of  his  guarantee,  and  *  declared  that 
he  accepted  the  demand  made  of  his  mediation  by 
the  first  consul,  if  both  the  powers  would  accede 
to  iL' " 

Lord  Whitworth,  being  informed  of  the  misrep- 
resentation of  his  court,  with  respect  to  Russia, 
without  entering  into  any  explanation,  or  making 
any  endeavour  to  contradict  or  discuss  this  declara- 
tion, informed  the  French  minister,  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  depart  within  thirty-six  hours  ailer  the  de- 
livery of  his  last  note,  and  renewed  his  demand  for 
passports,  which  were  forwarded  to  him,  and  he  loft 
Paris  on  the  13th  of  May,  1803,  to  return  no  more. 

In  England,  at  this  crisis,  nothing  was  hearkened 
to,  which  could  tend  in  the  least  to  fix  the  charge 
of  culpability,  or  even  indiscretion,  on  ministers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  gravely  and  pompously  said 
to  be  "  a  war,  not  for  Malta,  but  for  Egypt ;  not  for 
Egypt,  but  for  India ;  not  for  India,  but  for  Eng- 
land ;"  and  such  puerilities  passed  as  equivalent  to 
just  and  logical  conclusions.  It  necessarily  follows, 
that  the 'absolute  and  peremptory  determination  of 
the  English  government  to  retain  possession  of 
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Malta,  in  coDtempt  or  defiance  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  was  a  flagrant  and  inexcusable  violation  of 
public  faith,  and  resembled  the  pretext  for  the 
memorable  war  with  Holland  in  1672. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  Malta  was  made  the 
apple  of  discord,  and  the  fatal  brand,  by  which  the 
flames  of  war,  scarcely  extinguished,  were  again 
lighted  up. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1803,  Lord  Whitworth  ar- 
rived in  London  from  Paris,  and,  on  the  day  preced- 
ing, his  Britannic  majesty's  declaration  of  war  had 
been  issued.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had  continued 
one  year  and  sixteen  days.  In  the  cours9  of  a 
few  days  after  this  declaration  had  appeared,  the 
first  consul  *gave  orders  for  the  seizure  of  all  the 
British  subjects  in  France,  and  in  those  countries 
occupied  by  the  French  armies.  These  persons,  it 
is  understood,  were  either  shut  up  in  prisons,  or 
confined  to  particular  places,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
upon  parole ;  and,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
first  consul's  decree,  were  "  to  answer  for  those 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  may  have  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty previous  to  any  declaration  of  war."  Up- 
wards of  11,000  persons  were  said  to  have  been 
arrested  in  France,  in  consequence  of  this  unex- 
pected measure.  These  consisted  of  many  of  the 
nobility,  commercial  men,  and  travellers.  The  seiz- 
ure of  two  French  merchant  vessels  in  the  Bay  of 
Audierne,  by  two  English  frigates,  was  stated  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  retaliating  measure. 
But  Napoleon  asserted  to  O'Meara,  that  there  was 
property  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  (of  francs ) 
and  above  200  ships  seized,  before  he  detained  the 
English  in  France. 
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All  the  French  armies  were  now  put  in  motion : 
that  of  Italy  was  strongly  re-enforced ;  and  on  the 
side  of  Germany  they  were  no  less  active.  A  con- 
siderahle  French  army  was  assembled  in  Holland, 
and  another  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  by  which 
that  electorate  was  soon  overrun,  notwithstanding 
the  duke  of  Cambridge  was  sent  over  as  command- 
er-in-chief. The  proclamations  he  issued  there, 
calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  country, 
produced  no  material  eifect  upon  the  people,  who 
seemed  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  warning  voice 
of  the  French  general,  than  to  the  patriotic  calls 
of  a  British  prince.  The  city  of  Hanover  was  oc- 
cupied on  tlie  5th  of  June,  and  a  decree  was  soon 
issued  by  Bonaparte,  prohibiting  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser  by  the  vessels  of  Brit- 
ish merchants,  which  rivers  were  soon  declared  in 
a  state  of  blockade  by  the  English.  In  the  month 
of  September,  several  towns  on  the  French  coast 
were  bombarded,  particularly  Dieppe  and  Gran- 
ville, as  were  also  the  Dutch  ports  from  the  Zand- 
voort,  in  the  vicinity  of  Haerlem,  to  'Schevemn- 
gen,  and  many  vessels  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Annual  French  ExpoU — Ducorertf  of  the  Phtof  Pichegru  omM 
George* — Caae  of  Captain  Wrt^ht — NapoUon**  own  Account 
'fOie  Conspiracy — Defence  o/the  Execution  of  the  Duke 
lyEnghien-'Dupiicity  of  TalUyrand^  Violation  of  the  Ger- 
man Territory — Briiuh  Envoy  cliarged  with  traUorout  Con- 
duti — Bonaparte  proclaimed  t^mperor  of  the  French — Promo- 
tion of  great  Officers  and  Generals— Protest  of  Louis  X  VIII, 
— Arrival  of  me  Pope  at  Paris — Ceremony  of  Bonaparte s 
Coronation— M.  DaHd's  grand  Picture — Refusal  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte  to  acknowledge  Bonaparte  as  Emperor  of  France — 
Preparations  for  an  invasion  of  England — Napoleon  visits 
Boulogne— Anecdote. 

The  French  legislative  body  was  assembled  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1804,  and  on  the  16th  the  an- 
nual txposi  of  the  state  of  the  republic  was  sub- 
mitted to  that  assembly.  This  was  the  last  publi- 
cation in  which  the  ruler  of  France  was  to  be  con- 
templated as  a  citizen,  giving  an  account  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  origin  and  success  of  his  meas- 
ures ;  but  this  represented  the  state  of  the  repub- 
lic in  the  most  captivating  colours.  This  expose 
was  designed  to  show,  that  the  war  had  not  even 
interrupted  the  plans  marked  out  for  a  time  of 
peace :  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges  and  har- 
bours, as  well  as  the  promotion  of  all  objects  of  a 
similar  nature,  proceeded  with  undiminished  zeal 
and  activity.  The  finances  were  described  as  be- 
ing in  the  most  prosperous  situation.  The  reven- 
ues were  collected  with  unprecedented  facility,  and 
public  credit  had  maintained  itself  against  the  shocks 
of  war.     In  Hanover,  success  had  invariably  at- 
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tended  the  French  troops ;  the  Hanoverian  army, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-five  thousand  men^  had 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  repub- 
lic had  been  remounted,  at  the  expense  of  a  pos- 
session dear  to  the  king  of  England.  It  was  in 
conclusion  declared,  that  France  would  never  ac- 
knowledge less  advantageous  conditions  than  those 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  that  the  most  perfect 
harmony  subsisted  with  the  United  States,  Helve- 
tia, Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and  that  the 
tranquillity  given  to  the  continent  by  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  was  secured  and  ratified  by  the  |^o- 
ceedings  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 

The  public  mind  being  thus  prepared  to  repose 
implicit  confidence  in  Napoleon's  government,  an 
event  occurred  which  materially  contributed  to  ac- 
celerate the  completion  of  his  projects,  and  to  ele- 
vate him  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  Early  in 
the  month  of  February,  a  plot  was  detected,  the  ob- 
ject of  which,  ^as  the  ove'rthrow  of  the  existing 
government.  The  principal  persons  implicated  in 
5iis  conspiracy  were.  General  Pichegru,  Georges, 
Cadoudal,  formerly  a  leader  of  the  insurgents  in 
Brittany,  and  Lajollais,  a  confidant  of  General  Mo- 
reau.  It  likewise  appeared,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  this  general  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
Pichegru's  views,  and  that  he  had  held  secret  meet- 
ings with  that  general,  since  his  return  from  Eng- 
land to  Paris.  Lajollais,  Moreau,  and  several  eth- 
ers, were  soon  put  under  an  arrest,  and  the  treason 
against  the  consular  government  announced  to  the 
republic,  in  a  report  to  the  first  consul,  made  by 
Regnier,  the  minister  of  justice,  who  ascribed  the 
whole  plot  to  England  <.nd  hor  emissaries.  On  the 
promulgation   of  this   report,   the   genius   of  the 
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French  nation  displayed  itself  in  a  profusion  of 
legislative  propositions,  and  in  copious  addresses. 
The  tribunate,  the  senate,  and  the  legislative  body, 
all  vied  with  each  other  in  terms  of  courtly  adu- 
lation, which  was  followed  by  the  army  and  navy. 
To  the  addresses  of  felicitation  delivered  irom  the 
senate,  the  legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate,  the 
first  consul  replied : 

*<  Since  I  have  attained  the  supreme  magistra- 
cy, many  plots  have  been  formed  against  my  life. 
Educated  in  camps,  I  have  never  regarded  dangers, 
which  gave  me  no  fear.  But  I  cannot  avoid  expe- 
riencing a  deep  and  painful  feeling,  when  I  consid- 
er the  situation  in  which  this  great  nation  would 
have  been  placed,  if  this  plot  had  been  successful ; 
for  it  is  principally  against  the  glory,  the  liberty, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  French  people,  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  formed.  I  have  long  since  renounced 
the  hope  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  private  life. 
All  my  days  are  employed  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
which  my  fate,  and  the  will  of  the  French  people, 
have  imposed  upon  me.  Heaven  will  watch  over 
France,  and  defeat  the  plots  of  the  wicked.  The 
citizens  may  be  without  alarm.  My  life  will  last 
as  long  as  it  will  be  usefiil  for  the  nation ;  but  I  wish 
the  French  people  to  understand,  tliat  existence,  . 
without  their  confidence  and  affection,  would  be 
for  me  without  consolation,  and  for  them  have  no 
object." 

Connected  with  this  conspiracy  was  the  case  of 
Captain  Wright,  who  died  in  the  prison  of  the 
Temple,  to  which  Pichegru  had  also  been  commit- 
ted :  both  these  ofiicers  were  for  some  time  sup- 
posed to  have  been  assasdnated  privately.  Cap- 
tain Wright,  who  was  cruising  in  a  corvette  in  the 
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Bay  of  duiberon,  was  becalmed,  and  taken  by  the 
French  gun-boats.  He  had  previously  been  fel- 
low-prisoner with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  had  served 
with  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  had  'unfortunate- 
ly been  accused  as  the  officer  who  effected  the 
landing  of  Georges,  Pichegru,  and  their  compan- 
ions, on  the  coast  of  France.  He  was  again  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  and  immured  in  the  Temple,  where 
he  resisted  every  temptation  to  disclose  the  names 
of  the  persons  by  whom  lie  had  been  employed, 
and  by  so  doing  fell  a  victim  to  his  sense  of 
honour  and  fidelity. 

The  accountwhich  Napoleon  himself  gave  of  the 
perpetrators  of-  this  conspiracy,  at  a  period  when 
no  false  colouring  could  in  the  least  avail  him,  wa6 
as  follows : 

*<  In  different  nights  of  August,  September,  and 
December,  1803,  and  January,  1804,  Captain 
Wright  landed  Georges,  Pichegru,  Riviere,  Coster, 
St.  Victor,  La  Haye,  St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  at  Be- 
ville.  The  latter  four  had  been  accomplices  in  the 
affair  of  the  infernal  maohine,  and  the  others 
were  well  known  as  chiefs  of  the  Chouans.  Pre- 
tending to  be  smugglers,  they  concealed  them- 
selves by  day  in  lodgings  prepared  for  them,  and 
travelled  only  in  the  night.  They  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  were  at  Paris  some  time  before  tliey 
were  discovered,  though  the  police  knew  from 
Meh^e  de  la  Touche,  that  a  plot  was  going  on :  this 
man,  though  paid  as  an  English  spy,  informed  the 
French  police  of  all  he  knew.  He  had  several 
conferences  with  Mr.  Drake,  the  British  charge 
d'affaires  at  Munich." 

When  some  of  the  persons  who  were  landed  by 
Wright  were  taken  up  and  examined  it  appeared 
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that  one  Mussey,  who  lived  at  Offenbarg  along  with 
the  duke  d'EInghien,  was  veiy  active  in  sending 
money  to,  and  corresponding  with,  those  who  had 
been  secretly  landed  on  the  coasts.  Querel,  a  sur- 
geon, confessed  he  had  been  brought  from  England 
in  Wright's  ship  along  with  Georges  and  several 
others,  and  that  Georges  was  then  in  Paris,  planning 
the  assassination  of  the  first  consul. 

An  emigrant  of  the  name  of  Bouvet,  having  hung 
himself  in  a  state  of  despondency,  was  cut  down 
by  a  gaoler,  and,  while  recovering  his  senses,  burst 
out  in  incoherent  expressions,  saying,  Moreau  had 
brought  Pichegru  from  London  ;  that  he  was  a  trai- 
tor, and  had  persuaded  them  all  that  the  army  were 
for  him.  These  expressions  excited  the  attention 
of  the  police :  they  knew  that  a  brother  of  Piche- 
gru, who  had  once  been  a  monk,  lived  in  Paris : 
he  was  arrested,  and  acknowledged  he  had  seen 
his  orother  a  day  or  two  before.  Moreau  was  also 
arrested.  Pichegru  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
old  friends,  who  had  what  he  demanded,  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.  Georges  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  police  nearly  three  weeks,  and  was  then  be- 
trayed and  taken,  after  having  shot  one  of  his  pur- 
suers. All  his  accomplices  were  afterwards  appre- 
hended. Pichegru  boasted  of  having  been  employ- 
ed by  the  Bourbons,  but  afterwards,  finding  his  case 
desperate,  strangled  himself  in  the  prison.  Geor- 
ges, Coster,  and  seven  or  eight  more,  were  execut- 
ed. Moreau  was  condenmed  to  two  years'  imt>ri8- 
onment,  which  was  conmiuted  into  banishment  to 
America. 

By  the  confession  of  some  of  these  conspirators, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  duke  d'Enghien  was  an 
accomplice,  and  only  waiting  on  the  frontiers  of 
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France  for  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte,  when  he 
was  to  have  entered  France  as  the  king's  lieuten- 
ant. "  Was  I,"  said  Bonaparte,  '<  to  suffer  that  the 
count  d'Artois  should  send  a  parcel  of  miscreants 
to  murder  me,  and  that  a  prince  of  his  house  should 
hover  on  the  borders  of  the  country  I  governed,  to 
profit  by  my  assassination  ?  According  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  I  was  authorized  to  have  him  assassinat- 
ed, in  retaliation  for  the  numerous  attempts  caused 
by  him  to  be  made  upon  me.  He  was  seized, 
brought  into  France,  and  condemned  by  a  law  made 
long  before  I  had  any  power  there.  He  did  not 
deny  having  borne  arms  against  the  republic ;  he 
behaved  witli  great  fortitude  before  the  tribunal." 
When  he  arrived  at  Strasbourg,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Napoleon,  in  which  he  offered  to  discover  every 
thing,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  him ;  said  that  his 
fiimily  had  lost  their  claims  for  a  long  time,  and  con- 
tluded  by  offering  his  services  to  Bonaparte.  This 
fetter  was  delivered  to  Talleyrand,  who  concealed 
it  till  some  time  after  the  duke's  execution. 

Had  the  count  d'Artois  been  in  the  duke's  place, 
Bonaparte  said  he  would  have  suffered  the  same 
fate  ;  "  and,"  continued  he,  "  were  I  now  placed  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  I  would  act  in  a  similar 
manner." — The  police  learned  by  the  means  of 
Mehee's  authority,  that  the  duke  d'Enghien  was 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  terrasstr^  viz.  overthrow,  the 
premier  consul^  no  matter  by  what  means. 

While  the  duke  was  on  his  trial,  Madame  la 
Marechal  Bessieres  said  to  Colonel  Ordener,  who 
had  arrested  him,  '^  Are  there  no  possible  means  to 
save  that  unhappy  man  ?  Has  his  guilt  been  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt?" — ^«* Madame,"  rephed 
he,  *<  I  found  in  his  house  sacks  of  papers,  sufficient 
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to  compromise  the  half  of  France."  The  duke  waa 
executed  in  the  morning,  and  not  by  torch-light,  an 
hu  been  represented. 

After  some  delay,  Moreau  was  permitted  to  em- 
bark for  the  United  States  of  America,  where  he 
remained  till  1813,  when  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
duly  appreciating  his  talents,  colled  him  from  exile, 
and  gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  in  their  military 
councils. 

The  seizure  of  the  duke  d^Enghien,  before- 
mentioned,  took  place  at  Ettenheim,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  March,  1804,  when 
Ordener,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals,  crossed  that 
river  in  three  divisions.  The  guards  of  the  elec- 
tor, finding  all  resistance  useless,  opened  the  gates 
of  Ettenheim,  where  the  French  troops  seized  the 
duke,  and  a  few  old  priests  and  invalids  that  lived 
with  him,  and,  putting  him  in  irons,  repassed  ^e  , 
river,  and  conveyed  him  to  France. 

Another  report  from  the  French  grand  judge,  is- 
sued soon  after,  complained  that  the  British  minis- 
ter at  the  court  of  Munich  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  persons  whose  object  was  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  France ;  that  these  agents  had 
been  supplied  with  large  sums  of  money  by  the 
British  government,  which  was  to  be  used  in  gain- 
ing over  persons  employed  in  the  powder-mills  in 
France,  and  in  taking  every  measure  to  disorgan- 
ize the  armies. 

But  neither  internal  conspiracies  nor  external 
wars  appear  to  have  diverted  the  mind  of  the  first 
consul  in  the  least  from  prosecuting  the  schemes  of 
his  ambition.  To  secure  himself  the  permanent  ex- 
ercise of  sovereign  power,  after  the  chief  magis- 
tracy had  been  conferred  on  him  for  ten  years,  he 
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seemed  to  think  the  title  of  first  consul  was  too 
simple  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dignified 
elevation  to  which  he  had  been  raised.  Equally 
ambitious  6f  undivided  power  and  titular  splendour, 
he  really  aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Thus  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  devolution,  was  an  obscure  individual, 
serving  in  the  army  of  the  republic,  was  successive- 
ly promoted  to  the  highest  rank,  and,  afler  obtaining 
the  chief  authority  in  the  state,  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  French. 

The  measure  of  conferring  on  Bonaparte  this 
rank  and  title,  and  making  them  hereditary  in  his 
familyj  according  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  was 
for  the  first  time  agitated  in  the  tribunate  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  when  M.  Cur6e  submitted  a  prop- 
osition to  that  effect.  M.  Carnot  strongly  opposed 
this  measure,  which,  however,  was  carried  on  the 
3d  T)f  May,  when  the  tribunate  proceeded  to  vote 

<<  That  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  first  consul,  be 
proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity invested  with  the  government  of  the  French 
republic  ;  that  the  title  of  emperor,  and  the  impe- 
rial power,  be  made  hereditary  in  liis  family,  in  the 
male  line,  according  to  the  order  of  primogeniture  ; 
that,  in  introducing  into  the  organization  of  the 
constituted  authorities  the  modifications  rendered 
necessary  by  the  establishment  of  hereditary  power, 
the  equality,  the  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, shall  be  preserved  in  all  their  integrity." 

This  decree,  being  put  to  the  vot«,  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  with  the  single  exception  of  th^ 
vote  of  one  member,  who  spoke  against  its  adop- 
tion. 

On  the  18th  of  Mavi  the  senate,  in  an  address 
16* 
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presented  to  the  first  consul,  entreated  him  to  con- 
sent, that,  for  the  glory  &nd  happiness  of  the  re- 
public, he  might  be  immediately  proclaimed  emper 
or  of  the  French. 

After  Napoleon  had  given  his  consent,  the  sen- 
ate was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  her  majesty  the 
empress,  when  the  consul  Cambaceres  addressed 
her  on  the  part  of  that  body.  The  organic  senaius 
was  then  proclaimed  by  the  emperor.  His  imperi- 
al majesty  nominated  to  the  dignity  of  grand  elec- 
tor. Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  to  that  of  constable. 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte ;  to  that  of  arch-chancel- 
lor of  the  empire,  the  consul  Le  Brun.  The  arch- 
chancellor,  the  arch-treasurer,  the  constable,  the 
ministers,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  General  Du- 
roc,  governor  of  the  imperial  palace,  took  their 
oaths  before  the  emperor.  On  the  20th  of  May 
the  emperor  decreed  the  following  generals  to  be 
marshals  of  the  empire  : — Berthier,  Murat,  Mon- 
cey,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult 
Brune,  Lasnes,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Bes- 
sieres.  The  title  of  marshal  was  also  given  to  the 
senators  Kellerman,  Lefebvre,  Perignon,  and  Ser- 
rurier. 

The  question,  whether  the  throne  should,  or 
should  not,  be  hereditary,  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  an  immense  majority. 

About  this  time  Louis  XVIII.  issued  a  protest 
against  Bonaparte's  assumption  to  the  imperial  title, 
as  well  as  against  all  the  subsequent  acts  to  which 
it  might  give  birth.  This  protest  was  dated  War- 
saw. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Bonaparte  issued  an  imperi- 
al  decree,  directing  that  the  oath  should  be  taken, 
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and  the  coronation  ceremonies  performed  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  or  9th  of 
November,  tne  day  on  which  the  power  of  the  Di- 
rectory had  been  subverted  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  • 
consular  power  established  on  its  ruins. 

In  order  to  heighten  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  pope  was  sent  for,  and  left  the  Vatican  on 
the  3d  of  November,  accompanied  by  four  cardi- 
nals, two  archbishops,  and  a  numerous  suite.  The 
journey  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  was  distinguished 
by  the  homage  paid  him  by  the  faithful  in  Italy  and 
France,  as  head  of  the  church.  Having  arrived  at 
Fontainebleau  on  the  25th  of  November,  he  was 
met  by  Napoleon  at  a  place  called  la  Croix  de  jSf. 
Herens,  and  arrived  on  the  29th  of  November  at 
the  TuiUeries,  where  apartments  had  been  prepar- 
ed for  him,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  of  French 
troops,  and  t\yo  hundred  and  fifty  hussars,  who  were 
ordered  to  meet  him  on  the  frontiers  of  the  French 
territory. 

Circumstances  arose,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
defer  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  till  the  2d  of 
December.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  the  senate  went  in  a  body  to  the  TuiUer- 
ies, where  they  were  presented  by  Joseph  Boqa- 
parte.  The  president,  Neufchateau,  made  a  com- 
plimentary speech,  to  which  the  emperor  replied, — 
"  I  ascend  the  throne,  to  which  the  unanimous  wish- 
es of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  have 
called  me,  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  the  great 
destinies  of  that  people,  whom  from  the  midst  of 
camps  I  first  saluted  with  the  name  of  great.  From 
my  youth  my  thoughts  have  been  solely  fixed  on 
them ;  and  I  must  here  add,  tliat  my  pleasures  and 
my  pains  are  derived  entirely  from  tlie  happiness  ot 
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misery  of  my  people.  My  desceiidants  shall  long 
preserve  this  throne.  In  the  camps  '^hey  will  be 
the  iirst  soldiers  of  the  army,  sacrificing  their  lives 
for  the  defence  of  their  coimtry.  As  magistrates, 
they  will  never  forget,  that  contempt  of  the  laws, 
and  confusion  of  social  order,  are  the  results  only 
of  the  imbecility  and  indecision  of  princes.  You 
senators,  whose  counsel  and  ^support  have  never  fail- 
ed me  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  your  spir- 
it will  be  handed  down  to  your  successors.  Be 
ever  the  support  and  first  counsellors  of  that  throne 
so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  this  vast  empire.'' 

The  weather  on  the  2d  of  December  was  ex- 
tremely unfavourable ;  snow  had  fallen  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  but  on  the  following  morning  the 
sun  rose  extremely  bright 

In  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, and  of  a  procession  of  the  most  imposing 
appearance,  the  pope.  Napoleon,  and  Josephine  his 
spouse,  attended  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
Pius  VII.  officiated  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  Ro- 
man church.  The  new  emperor  had  presented  to 
the  cathedral  the  sacred  vases  of  vermilion  enrich- 
ed with  diamonds,  and  magnificently  ornamented, 
and  generally  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
celebration  of  the  coronation,  which  was  accord- 
ingly performed  on  Sunday  the  2d  of  December, 
1804.  The  military  deputations  assembled  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to  the  church  of  No- 
tre Dame  by  seven.  The  deputations  from  the  dif- 
ferent tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  functionaries 
invited  by  the  emperor,  met  at  the  palace  of  Justice 
by  seven,  and  walked  to  the  church,  where  they 
arrived  before  eight.  They  were  succeeded  by  the 
senate,  the  council  of  state,  the  legislative  body, 
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and  the  tribunate,  each  escorted  by  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry. The  diplomatic  corps  had  a  place  assigned 
them  in  the  church.  The  pope  left  the  TuiUeries 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  ten  the  departure  of  the  em- 
peror from  the  palace  was  announced  by  a  discharge 
of  artillery.  Here  we  may  remark,  that  never  be- 
fore had  a  pope  been  obliged  to  leave  his  own  do- 
minions for  the  purpose  of  crowning  either  emper- 
or or  king.  It  was  reserved  for  the  aspiring  Na- 
poleon thus  to  surpass  all  other  crowned  heads,  in 
exacting  obedience  from  the  nominal  head  of  the 
church,  to  whom  all  other  monarchs  had  been  in 
the  constant  habit  of  doing  homage. 

The  pope  and  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  where  his  holiness  pronounced  the 
usual  prayers,  while  the  emperor  >.put  on  the  impe- 
rial robes.  They  afterwards  went  in  splendid  pro- 
cession to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  coro- 
nation ornaments  of  Charlemagne  were  borne  before 
Bonaparte ;  and  he  was  preceded  by  Marshal  Serru- 
rier,  carrying  the  ring  of  the  empress  upon  a  cushion, 
and,  Marshal  Moncey,  with  a  basket  to  receive  the 
empress's  mantle.  The  empress,  with  the  imperial 
mantle,  was  supported  by  the  princesses.  Marshal 
Kellerman  carried  the  crown  of  Charlemagne ; 
Marshal  Perignon  his  sceptre ;  General  Beauhar- 
nois  his  majesty's  ring ;  Marshal  Berthier  the  im- 
perial globe ;  and  the  grand  chamberlain  the  bas- 
ket to  receive  the  emperor's  mantle.  Bonaparte 
then  entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  imperial  throne  and  the  altar  were  equi^^ 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  church.  Upon  the 
throne  was  seated  the  emperor  in  his  ornaments : 
the  empress,  on  his  right  hand,  was  seated  a  step 
lower,  in  an  arm  chair.     Two  steps  lower  than  the 
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emperor,  on  the  left,  were  seated  the  two  princes, 
witJi  the  two  dignitaries  of  the  empire  at  their  left 
hand.  The  throne  on  which  the  pope  was  seated, 
was  raised  near  the  altar.  At  the  moment  their 
majesties  entered  the  porch,  the  pope  descended 
from  his  throne,  and,  advancing  to  the  altar,  sang 
Vent  Creator,  The  emperor  and  the  empress  then 
said  prayers  upon  their  cushions,  and  were  imme- 
diately divested  of  their  imperial  ornaments.  The 
grand  elector  took  off  the  crown  from  his  majesty's 
head ;  the  arch-chancellor  took  from  him  the  hand 
of  justice ;  other  grand  officers  stripped  him  of  the 
imperial  mantle,  while  he  himself  drew  his  sword, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  constable  of  the  empire.  In 
the  mean  time  the  empress's  attendants  took  from 
her  the  imperial  mantle  and  ornaments,  which,  with 
all  the  other  insignia,  were  placed  upon  the  altar, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  consecrated  by  the  pope. 

Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  inauguration. 
The  grand  almoner  of  France,  with  the  first  of  the 
French  cardinals  and  archbishops,  conducted  their 
imperial  majesties  from  the  throne  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  there  to  receive  the  sacred  unction.  His 
holiness  bestowed  a  triple  unction  both  on  the 
emperor  and  empress ;  one  on  the  head,  the  other 
two  on  the  hands.  They  were  then  re-conducted 
to  the  throne,  when  the  pope  performed  the  mass. 
His  holiness  then  said  prayers  separately  over  both 
crowns,  the  mantles,  the  sceptres,  and  tlie  hand  of 
justice.  ThQ  imperial  mantles  being  consecrated, 
the  emperor  and  empress  put  them  on  again,  and 
the  emperor  aflerwards  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  empress.  An  eye-witness  to  this  coro- 
nation asserts,  ^at,  immediately  after  the  pope  had 
lilessed  the  two  crowns.  Napoleon  in  a  manner 
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snatched  that  which  was  intended  for  him,  placing 
it  himself  on  his  own  head.  Napoleon  then  took 
the  other  crown,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of 
Josephine,  who  remained  upon  her  knees  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar.  After  this  the  pope,  preceded  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  followed  the  emperor 
from  the  altar  to  the  throne,  where,  having  pro- 
nounced a  prayer,  he  kissed  the  emperor  on  the 
cheek,  and  cried  aloud  to  the  audience,  <'  VivcU  tm- 
peraior  in  cEtemum  /" 

When  divine  service  was  finished,  the  emperor 
sitting  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  his  hand 
upon  the  Gospels,  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies pronounced  ,the  oath  prescribed,  before  the 
three  presidents  of  the  senate,  the  legislative  corps 
and  the  tribunate.  After  this,  the  principal  herald 
at  arms  cried  aloud — ^*'  The  most  glorious  and  most 
august  emperor  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
is  crowned  and  enthroned !" 

At  this  instant  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  resounded  witli  the  repeated  cries  of  "^ Five 
Vemptreur  i  Vive  IHmperatrice  !" — The  pope  was 
then  re-conducted  by  his  clergy,  and  the  procession 
returned  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  it  came. 

On  the  following  day  the  heralds  at  arms  pro- 
ceeded through  ail  the  principal  streets  distributing 
a  great  quantity  of  medals  of  different  sizes,  intend- 
ed to  commemorate  the  coronation.  On  one  side 
of  the  medals  the  emperor  was  represented,  bear- 
ing the  crown  of  the  Csesars,  with  this  legend,  JVo- 
poleon  Empereur ;  on  the  reverse  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, Le  Senat  et  le  Peuple,  with  an  allegorical  rep- 
resentation of  a  figure  clothed  in  the  attributes  of 
magistracy,  and  a  wc^rrior  newly  clothed  with  the 
imperial  attributes. 
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The  prospect  of  peace  on  the  continent  waa 
soon  overclouded  hy  an  energetic  note,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  from  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  seizure  of  the  duke 
d*Enghien.  To  this  the  French  minister  replied, 
in  a  tone  of  lofty  indiflference,  <<  that  the  emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia  were  undoubt- 
edly the  two  powers  most  concerned  in  the  fate  of 
the  German  empire ;  and  the  German  princes  being 
satisfied.  Napoleon  felt  himself  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  on  a  point  which  did 
not  concern  his  interest ;  and  if  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  his  majesty  to  recommence  the  war,  what 
need  was  there  of  empty  pretences,  and  why  did  he 
not  act  openly  ?" 

The  departure  of  General  Hedouville  from  Pe- 
tersburg, and  much  angry  correspondence,  followed 
between  the  French  and  Russian  ministers  at  Par- 
is, in  which  Sweden  also  became  a  party  against 
France,  though  fortunately  the  subsisting  relations 
of  commerce  between  France  and  the  north  were 
allowed  to  remain  uninterrupted.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1804,  the  emperor  Alexander, 
after  his  diplomatic  correspondence  had  been  closed 
for  some  time  with  Bonaparte,  entered  into  very 
active  negotiations  with  the  British  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  again  placed,  with 
a  determination  to  signalize  his  administration  by 
some  extraordinary  effort. 

But  while  many  were  in  daily  expectation  of  be- 
ing again  disturbed  by  the  din  of  arms.  Napoleon 
was  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
Some  months  before  his  coronation,  he  had  express- 
ed  his  wish  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  picture 
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of  the  grand  ceremony,  by  a  work  worthy  o^  tlie 
high  fame  of  the  artist. 

M.  David  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal.  Im- 
mediately the  emperor  sent  for  Prinoe  Murat,  then 
governor  of  Paris,  and  for  Coimt  Segur,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
first  painter,  ordered  them  to  choose  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  him  to  see  the  whole  ceremony, 
and  to  draw  it  with  exactness. 

The  place  selected  was  above  the  chief  altar,  so 
that  the  painter  could  see  perfectly  the  choir  of  the 
church  in  which  the  coronation  was  to  be  perform- 
ed, and  in  which  all  the  distinguished  persons,  in- 
tended to  be  present,  were  to  be  assembled. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  M.  David,  full 
of  his  subject,  went  home,  and  sketched  out  the 
design  of  his  work.  The  rough  draught  was  made 
on  the  proportion  of  18  inches  by  12.  The  picture 
is  33  feet  long,  and  21  high. 

The  greatest  known  picture  in  the  world,  the 
Nuptials  of  Cana,  by  Paul  Veronese,  is  only  33 
feet  long,  and  18  high.  This  size  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  room  large  enough  for  the  exhibition 
of  a  picture  which  contains  210  persons,  of  whom 
near  eighty  are  representee^  from  head  to  foot  Ma- 
ny of  the  likenesses  are  very  striking. 

This  work  was  the  result  of  four  years'  labour. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  of  the  Romish 
clergy ;  on  the  other,  the  emperor's  orders,  some- 
times very  difficult  to  put  in  harmony  with  the 
exact  tru^ ;  and  also  the  pretensions  of  powerful 
men,  who  were  all  ambitious  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous place,  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  ex- 
ecution. 

The  cardinal  Caprara,  for  instance,  who  appears 
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bareheaded,  wished  to  have  his  wig  on,  such  being 
the  custom  followed  in  Romish  ceremonials:  M. 
David  was  desirous  of  painting  quite  bare  a  head, 
the  colour  of  which  promised  so  beautiful  an 
effect. 

In  like  manner,  the  emperor  had  ordered  the 
Turkish  envoy  to  be  exhibited  with  all  the  other 
ambassadors :  to  this  the  envoy  objected,  because 
the  law  of  the  Koran  forbade  his  entrance  into  a 
Christian  church.  After  many  negotiations,  and  a 
great  loss  of  time,  he  gave  his  consent,  under  the 
consideration  that  the  post  and  character  of  ambas- 
sador belongs  to  all  religions. 

M.  David  was  often  interrupted  in  his  work  by 
the  foreign  artists  at  Paris,  who"  were  daily  solicit- 
ing the  permission  of  being  admitted  into  his  paint- 
ing room.  It  was  difficult  to  resist  so  flattering  an 
eagerness.  Camucini,  the  prince  of  the  Roman 
school,  and  the  famous  statuary  Canova,  daily  made 
use  of  that  permission.  Camucini,  at  his  last  visit, 
found  the  artist  surrounded  by  many  of  his  schol- 
ars, all  of  them  profoundly  silent  in  admiration  of 
his  composition.  On  taking  leave  of  M.  David,  the 
Italian  painter  bowed  to  him,  with  these  remarka- 
ble words  :  MiOy  U  piu  bravo  pittore  di  aeholari  ben 
bravi. 

The  picture  was  finished  about  the  month  of 
November,  1807.  Previous  to  its  public  exposition, 
the  emperor  appointed  a  day  to  see  it  himself;  it 
was  on  the  4th  of  January,  1808.  Accordingly, 
on  that  day,  and  to  honour  the  artist  the  more,  he 
proceeded  in  state,  attended  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  and  military  music,  accompanied  by  the 
empress,  and  tlie  princes  and  princesses  of  his 
family,   and   followed   by  his    ministers    and   the 
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^rreat  officers  of  the  crown,  to  the  painting-room, 
where  M.  David  was  in  waiting  to  receive  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  passions  were  at  work; 
Severe  criticisms  had  already  reached  the  emperor 
and  his  court.  The  picture  (according  to  some) 
was  not  the  emperor's  coronation,  but  that  of  the 
empress. ,  Under  the  impossibility  of  describing  all 
the  ceremonies  which  he  had  witnessed,  (and  the 
most  interesting  part  of  them  being  that  in  which 
the  three  chief  personages  of  tlie  piece  were  act- 
ing,) the  artist  chose  for  his  work  the  moment  in 
which  the  emperor  places  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  consort :  his  reason  for  this  preference  was,  that 
if  he  had  represented  Nap<deon  taking  the  crown 
from  the  altar,  the  pope,  and  the  empress  herself, 
would  have  been  only  witnesses  of  an  act  in  itself 
imdouhtedly  very  solemn,  but  one  with  which  their 
presence  had  no  necessary  connexion ;  the  corona- 
tion of  his  spouse,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  that 
that  of  her  imperial  husband  was  already  over. 
The  emperor  was  then  acting  as  master  and  sover- 
eign ;  the  empress  was  receiving  the .  insignia  of 
the  state  conferred  on  her ;  and  the  pope  was  per- 
forming the  religious  functions  for  which  his  pres- 
ence had  been  required. 

This  idea,  therefore,  which  at  first  had  been  so 
much  criticised,  was  fully  approved  by  the  emperor, 
to  whom,  indeed,  the  original  conception  of  the  art- 
ist had  already  been  submitted.  After  having  ob- 
served, and  attentively  examined  the  work,  Napo- 
leon said : 

"  M.  David,  this  is  very  well,  very  well  indeed  : 
you  have  guessed  my  whole  thought ;  the  empress, 
my  mother,  the  emperor,  are  all  most  properly  pla- 
ced ;  you  have  made  me  a  French  knight,  and  I  an 
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pleased  that  you  have  thus  transmitted  to  fbtnre 
ages  the  proofs  of  affection  I  wished  to  give  to  the 
empress.''  And,  after  an  instant  of  silence,  his  hat 
on,  the  empress  standing  on  his  right  hand,  M.  Da^ 
vid  on  his  left,  and  the  picture  in  front,  the  emper 
or  advanced  two  steps,  and,  facing  the  author,  putt- 
ed off  his  hat,  and,  bowing  profoundly, ''  M.  David," 
said  he,  raising  his  voice,  '*  I  salute  you." 

<*  Sire,"  answered  the  painter,  **  I  receive  the  com- 
pliment of  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  aU  the  art* 
ists  of  his  empire  ;  happy  myself  in  being  the  one 
whom  you  deign  to  make  the  channel  of  such  an 
honour." 

When,  in  the  month  of  October,  1808,  the  pic- 
ture was  placed  in  the  museum,  the  emperor  wish- 
ed to  see  it  again.  M.  David  accordingly  attend- 
ed him  in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  surrounded  by 
many  of  his  pupils.  Ailer  conferring  the  decora^ 
tion  of  the  legion  of  honour  on  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them,  whom,  at  the  emperor's  desire, 
M.  David  had  pointed  out  to  him,  **  It  is  fit,"  said 
Napoleon,  *<that  I  testify  my  satisfaction  to  the 
master  of  so  many  distinguished  artists ;  I  promote 
you,  therefore,  to  be  officer  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
our. M.  Duroc,  give  a  golden  decoration  to  M 
David." — -"  Sire,  I  have  none  with  me."— r"  No  mat- 
ter," replied  Napoleon ;  "^  don't  let  this  day  pass 
witliout  executing  my  order." 

The  grand  mar^chal,  although  no  friend  to  M. 
David,  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  and  on  the  same  even- 
ing the  insignia  was  sent  to  the  painter. 

Not  content  with  honouring  the  artist  himself 
the  emperor  was  pleased  to  see  his^  esteem  fbt 
him  shared  by  all  tiie  great  persons  who  appeared 
at  his  court.     The  king   of  Wirtemburg,  at  his 
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BVLggesiion,  came  to  see  M.  David's  work.     On  I 

being  shown  the  picture  of  the  coronation,  aston-  I 

ished  at  the  luminous  brightness   spread  over  the  I 

group,  in  which  are  placed  the  pope  and  Cardinal  | 

Caprara ;  <'  I  did  not  believe,"  said  the  king  to  the  i 

painter,  "  that  your  art  could  operate  such  wonders.  I 

White  and  black,  in  painting,  afford  but  very  weak  i 

resources.     When  you   produced  such  an  effect,  | 

doubtless  you  must  have  had  a  sun-beam  upon  your  | 

pencil."  I 

Such  a  compliment  discovered  a  peculiar  and  | 

perfect  knowledge  of  the  art     M.  David,  astonish-  i 

ed,  after  many  thanks,  added,  <'  Sire,  your  reflec-  I 

tion,  and  your  way  of  expressing  it,  bespeak  the  | 

artist,  or  the  well-informed  amateur.     Your  majes-  ' 

ty  has  tlien  learned  to  paint  ?" — ^*'  Yes,"  answered 
the  king,  "  I  sometimes  occupy  myself  with  that 
art ;  and  all  my  brothers  possess  a  similar  taste 
The  one  who  very  often  calls  upon  you,  has  obtain- 
ed some  success  in  it.  His  performances  are  not 
at  all  like  royal  paintings ;  they  are  worthy  of  an  | 

artist.     M.  De.vid,"  added  he,  *<  I  dare  not  hope  to  I 

obtain  a  copy  of  this  picture :  but  you  may  indem-  | 

nify  me,  by  placing  my  name  at  the  head  of  the  sub-  I 

Bcribers  to  the  engraving.     Pray,  don^t  forget  me."  ! 

In  December,  news  arrived  of  the  refusal  of  the  .  | 

Ottoman  Porte  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as  em-  | 

peror,  upon  which  Marshal  Brune  quitted  Constan- 
tinople. 

Among  the  demonstrations  made  by  Napoleon  in 
1804,  those  at  Boulogne  were  the  mdst  prominent. 
It  might  have  been  remarked,  that,  after  he  had  oc- 
cupied Hanover,  he  lost  no  time  in  exciting  the 
ideas  of  an  invasion  of  England.  Orders  were 
17* 
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sent  to  repair  the  old  batteries  on  the  French  coasts^ 
or  to  establish  new  ones.  The  formatioii  of  a 
hundred  companies  of  volunteer  gunners  was  or- 
dered, and  several  others  of  sedentary  gardes  cdUSy 
composed  as  much  as  possible  of  men  who  had 
J  earned  the  use  of  artillery  during  the  late  war, 
but  had  retired  from  the  service.  The  project 
of  a  descent  on  England  was  again  put  forward ; 
and,  in  the  impatience  of  the  first  consul  to  avenge 
British  duplicity,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  French 
nation,  and  to  its  patriotism,  still  more  energotic 
than  that  of  1801.  The  ddenda  Ccaihago  became 
the  favourite  expression  of  every  one  who  wished 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  chief  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment Addresses  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
France,  professing  devotion  and  attachment  with- 
out limits. 

According  to  the  new  plan  adopted  by  the  first 
consul,  he  meant  to  make  use  of  gun  and  fiat-bot- 
tomed boats,  in  his  projected  descent ;  which,  be- 
ing principally  managed  with  oars,  might  possibly 
escape  the  British  cruisers,  as  well  as  the  shot 
of  the  larger  vessels,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  especially  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  fogs  are 
so  frequent  in  the  channel,  or  when  bad  weather 
will  not  permit  larger  vessels  to  keep  the  narrow 
seas.  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers 
were  to  embark  on  board  tiiese  frail  barks,  to 
land  upon  the  British  coast ;  and,  if  this  should 
succeed,  the  conquest  of  England  was  calculated 
upon  as  a  certain  and  infallible  consequence.  This 
illusion  for  a  time  seemed  to  have  turned  all  heads 
in  France,  and  every  citizen  was  willing  to  con* 
tribute  something  to  this  romantic  undertaking. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  Bonaparte 
wished  to  reconnoitre  the  new  theatre,  upon  which 
he  intended  again  to  put  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  French  to  the  proof.  He  left 
Paris  on  the  24th  June,  1804:  after  passing 
through  Amiens,  Ahbeville,  and  Montreuil  sur 
Mer,  he  arrived  at  Boulogne  on  the  1st  of  July ; 
he  then  visited  Borgues,  Cassel,  Ballieul,  Annen- 
tiers,  and  Lisle,  on  the  7th  of  July.  Taking  his 
course  afterwards  towards  Belgium,  he  succes- 
sively visited  Ypres,  Nieuport,  Ostend,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  in  which  tour  he  occupied 
fourteen  days.  At  Antwerp  he  gave  directions 
for  forming  a  grand  navigable  canal,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Scheldt 
This  was  his  first  essay  for  making  Antwerp  the 
grand  dep6t  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  which  was  afterwards  completed. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Belgians  was  every  where 
excited  by  Napoleon's  presenoe,  who  were  then 
more  gratified  by  their  re-union  with  Prance  than 
ever.  The  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  Louvain, 
Maestricht,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
testified  the  most  unfeigned  admiration  and  respect, 
equal  to  any  he  had  received  in  Old  France, 
which  he  again  entered  at  Mezi<9res,  traversing  a 
part  of  Champaigne,  through  Charleville,  Sedan  and 
Rheims,  and  returned  to  Paris  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, after  a  six  weeks'  absence  from  that  capital. 

It  was  during  another  journey  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  that,  having  experienced  the  intrepidity 
and  bravery  of  British  seamen.  Napoleon  paid 
them 'a  just  tnbute,  and  generously  rewarded 
them  for  the  proofs  they  had  given  him  of  their 
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superiority.  He  was  at  Givet  with  the  empress 
Marie  Louise,  and  stopped  at  that  place  to  rest 
During  the  night,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rail)  ', 

came  on,  which  swelled  the  Meuse  so  much,  thai 
tlie  bridge   of  boats   over    it  was   carried   away  | 

Napoleon  was  very  anxious  to  depart,  and  ordered  I  ■ 

all  the  boatmen  in  the  place  to  be  assembled,  that  t 

he   might  be   enabled   to  cross  the  river.     They  [, 

^said  the  waters  were   so  high,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  pass  before  two  or  three  days.     He  ,  < 

questioned  some  of  them,  and  soon  discovered  that  ' 

they   were   fresh  water  seamen.     Napoleon  then  ! 

recollected,  that   there  were  English  prisoners  in  '] 

the  barracks,  and  ordered  that  some  of  the  oldest  | , 

and  best  seamen  amongst  them  should  be  brought  | ' 

before  him  to  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  waters  i 

were  very  high,  and  the  current  rapid  and  dan-  | 

gerous.     He  asked  them  if  they  could  join  a  num- 
ber of  boats,  so  that  he  might  pass.     They  an-  , 
swered,  that  it  was  possible,  but  hazardous.     Na-  i 
poleon    desired   them   to   set  about   it    instantly.                 j 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  they  succeeded  in  | 
effecting  what  the  other  imheciUes  had  pronounced 
impossible ;  and  he  crossed  before  ^he  evening  waB  | 
over.     Napoleon  ordered  those  who  had  worked  at 
it  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  each,  a  suit  of  clothes,  | 
and  their  liberty.     Marchand  was  with  him  at  the 
time.                                     ^ 

The  situation  of  afiairs  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1804,  and  the  alarm  that  the  formida- 
ble preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  soil  of 
Great  Britain  had  excited,  led  Napoleon  to  suppose 
that  George  HL  would  be  more  inclinable  to  peace 
than    under    circumstances  less    favourable,   and 
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induced  him  to  take  a  step  which,  if  crowned  with 
success,  might  have  rendered  the  conmiencement 
of  the  year  1805  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
epochs  of  the  late  reign.  That  this  attempt  waa 
made  by  the  French  emperor,  and  in  a  sipgular 
manner,  will  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

l/dUrof  NapoUonloQeorgethe  Tkird^The  Emperor  Aiexxm- 
der  omchttdeM  a  Tntdy  unOi  Ortai  Brilam^Tkt  nm  Kuupdom 
of  holy — Bonajtari^*  VmC  to  MUajif  and  CoronaHon — Genoa 
amextd  to  Fhaice — PwrnbrnoandlAKeafiam  to  the  Emperor's 
Sister — Austria  Joine  the  Coalilion  aeavulFranee — Bouiogne 
again  visUed  by  "Bonaparte — Flotiila  tnsmantled,  and  the  Army 
withdrawn  from  the  Coast^^BonaparU  ieaicee  Paris,  and  ar- 
rives at  Strasbourg — Movements  of  the  French  Armies — O^- 
cvU  BttUetina — Surrender  of  Ulm — Napoleon  at  Munich— 
Brannau — The  Emperor  of  Germany — Affairs  ofAmstetten, 
Marienxell^  Vienna  evaciiaied  by  the  Austrians— Battle  of 
Viemstein — French  Troops  vass  through  Vtotna— 7^  Em- 
peror  Navoleoii's  Residence  tn  tJie  PtJaee  of  Schoenbrunn — 
Affairs  of  HoUebrun  and  Schoen  Qrabem — BaUk  of  Tunlers- 
dorf—liead  Quatiers  at  3Snaun—A  Kuse  de  Gruerre — Prince 
DMgeruckvs  IrUerynew  with    Napoleon— Order  of  tite  Day 


before  thai  of  (lie  Battle  of  Austerlitz— -Devotion  of  the  i 
dters-'Account  of  Uve  BaUk^BulUtins  written  by  JBMnapanc— 
Interview  between  him  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany — Rdreat 
of  the  Russiun  Armu — The  Lore  of  UHerty  effaoeaby  a  Pas* 
sion  for  military  Glorv-^The  Campaign  o/*  1805  in  Maly — 
Treatv  of  Presburg^The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
burg  aectared  Kings. 

The  measure  adopted  by  Bonaparte,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
was  to  transmit  new  overtures  to  the  British 
government,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  his 
own  hand,  and  addressed  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 
This  letter  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

«  SIR,    AND    BROTHER, 

<<  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence, 
and  by  the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a  wish  for  peace. 
France    and     England    abuse     their     prosperity. 
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They  may  contend  for  ages  ;  but  do  their  govern- 
ments  well  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties  ? 
and  will  not  so  much  blood  shed  uselessly,  and 
without  a  view  to  any  end,  condemn  them  in  their 
own  consciences  ?  I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to 
make  the  first  step.  I  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
proved  to  the  world,  that  I  fear  none  of  the 
chances  of  war ;  it,  besides,  presents  nothing  that 
I  need  to  fear ;  peace  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  but 
war  has  never  been  inconsistent  with  my  glory.  1 
conjure  your  majesty  not  to  deny  yourself  the  hap- 
piness of  giving  peace  to  the  world,  nor  to  leave 
that  sweet  satisfaction  to  your  children ;  for  cer 
tainly  there  never  was  a  more  fortunate  opportu- 
nity, nor  a  moment  more  favourable  to  silence  all 
the  passions,  and  listen  only  to  the  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  reason.  The  moment  once  lost, 
what  end  can  be  assigned  to  a  war,  which  all  my 
efforts  will  not  be  able  to  terminate  ?  Your  majesty 
has  gained  more  in  ten  years,  both  in  territory  and 
riches,  than  the  whole  extent  of  Europe.  Your 
nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity.  What 
can  it  hope  from  war  ? — ^To  form  a  coalition  with 
some  powers  of  the  continent  ?  The  continent 
will  remain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase 
the  preponderance  and  continental  greatness  of 
Prance. — ^To  renew  intestine  troubles  ?  The  times 
are  no  longer  the  same. — ^To  destroy  our  finances  ? 
Finances  founded  on  a  flourishing  agriculture  can 
never  be  destroyed. — To  take  from  Prance  her 
colonies  ?  The  colonies  are  to  France  only  a  sec- 
ondary object ;  and  does  not  your  majesty  already 
possess  more  than  you  know  how  to  preserve  ? — If 
your  majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must  perceive 
that   the   war  is  without  an  object,  without  any 
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presumable  result  to  yourself.  Alss !  what  a  meL- 
aucholy  prospect, — to  fight  merely  for  the  sake 
of  fighting !  The  world  is  sufficiently  large  for 
our  two  nations  to  live  in  it,  and  reason  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  discover  the  means  of  reconcil- 
ing every  thing,  when  the  wish  for  reconciliation 
exists  on  both  sides.  I  have,  however,  fulfilled  a 
sacred  duty,  and  one  which  is  precious  to  my  heart 
I  trust  your  mijesty  will  believe  the  sincerity  of 
my  sentiments,  and  my  wish  to  give  you  every 
proof  of  it,  &.C. 

(Signed)  "  Napoleoit/' 

As  it  was  not  customary  for  an  English  sovereign 
to  communicate  directly  with  a  foreign  potentate, 
an  answer  was  returned  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  minister.  The  secretary  of 
state  for  fbreign  affiiirs  Intimated  his  majesty's 
wisli  to  procure  the  blessings  of  peace  on  terms 
compatible  with  the  penmuient  security  of  Europe ; 
but  stated  the  impracticability  of  more  fiuilly 
meeting  the  overture  now  made,  until  communica- 
tions had  been  held  with  the  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent, with  whom  his  majesty  was  engaged  in 
confidential  connexions  and  relations,  particularly 
the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  transmission  of  Napoleon's  letter  to  the 
king  of  England  was  not  known  at  Paris  till  the 
4  th  of  February  ;  it  had  been  kept  a  secret  between 
the  emperor  and  his  minister,  Talleyrand  ;  but  the 
continued  silence  of  the  British  ministry  on  the 
subject  having  induced  the  opinion,  that  the  ques- 
tion, not  being  agreeable,  would  be  decided  in  the 
British  councUs  in  the  negative,  Napoleon  ordered 
his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  lay  acopy  of  the 
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king's  answer  to  it  before  the  throe  chambers  of 
the  legislature,  together  with  the  evasiye  comma- 
nication  of  Lord  Melville  on  the  same  subject.  i 

The  object  which  Napoleon  had  in  view,  in  com-  ' 

mmiicating  his  correspondence  with  the  king  of  | 

Great  Britain  to  his  chamber,  was  to  {urove  to  the  ! 

people,  that  he  had  not  neglected  any  means  to  j 

get  rid  of  the  scc^irge  of  war.     Consequently,  his  | 

generosity,  his  greatness  of  mind,  and  moderation,  | 

were  exalted  to  the  skies,  and  the  responsibility  of  I 

the  continuation  of  hostilities  charged  upon  Eng-  | 

land.  ! 

In  May,  1805,  the  storm,  that  had  again  been 
raised  against  France,  began  to  overspread  the 
political  horizon.  On  the  11th  of  April,  Russia 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  virtue 
of  which,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy,  she  was 
to  put  on  foot  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men,  and  to  form  a  coalition,  with  the 
view  of  rescuing  Hanover  from  France,  withdraw-  j 

ing  the  influence  of  that  power  from  Switzerland 
and  Holland,  and  for  giving  what  they  called  a 
fronHer  to  Austria  ;  to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  French,  and  to  re- 
place the  king  of  Sardinia  upon  the  throne  of 
Piedmont 

Though  Austria  had  officially  complimented 
Napoleon  upon  his  new  dignity,  this  power  did 
not  seem  to  entertain  more  favourable  dispositions 
towards  France  than  its  declared  enemies ;  but 
willingly  lent  an  ear  to  agents  sent  to  draw  her 
into  the  new  league  then  in  agitation.  Great  ac- 
tivity  was  soon  observed  in  the  aulic  council  of 
war  at  Vieima,  followed  by  a  continual  movement 
of  troops  in  the  empire ;   and  under  the  preterv 

VOL.  I.  18 
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of  establishing  a  cordon  to  check  the  progress  of 
an  epidemic  disease  that  raged  at  Leghorn,  an 
Austrian  army  was  assembled  upon  the  Adige. 

It  was  impossible  that  Napoleon  could  be  daped 
by  the  pacific  assurances  that  he  received,  in  an- 
swer to  his  representations  on  this  subject,  firom 
the  court  of  Vienna;  the  English  papers  too 
clearly  explained  the  real  object  of  that  power. 
Napoleon,  however,  meant  to  wait  the  course  of 
events,  and  leave  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  the 
odium  of  having  first  broken  the  peace. 

In  the  mean  while,  Napoleon's  principal  atten- 
tion was  drawn  towards  Italy,  naturally  suspecting 
the  first  hostilities  would  break  out  upon  the  Adige. 
The  French  troops  in  Italy  had  orders  to  keep  on 
the  qui  vive  ;  whilst,  to  encourage  the  Italians  who 
had  shaken  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  Napoleon  no 
longer  indulged  the  least  hesitation  in  putting 
upon  his  head  the  iron  crown  of  the  kings  of 
the  Lombards.  In  reality,  as  Napoleon  had  es- 
tablished royalty  in  France,  he  could  not  think  of 
suffering  a  republic  to  subsist  in  the  north  of  Italy ; 
and  as,  during  his  consulship,  he  had  prepared 
the  French  for  an  imperial  regimen,  he  had  also 
brought  the  Italian  republic  into  such  a  state,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  preserve  its  independence. 
From  its  first  existence,  this  republic  had  been 
led  by  him,  as  it  were,  in  leading  strings ;  but 
from  the  moment  he  was  declared  emperor  of 
France,  a  change  in  the  Italian  constitution  was  to 
be  expected. 

In  order  to  be  more  sure  of  the  assent  of  his 
new  subjects,  he  used  the  same  means  as  he  had 
adopted  in  the  year  1802.  He  summoned  the 
Italian  consulta  to  meet  him  at  Paris,  for  the  pro- 
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fessed  purpose  of  adding  those  modifications  and 
changes  that  times  and  circumstances  had  rendered 
necessary. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  M.  de*Melzi,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Italian  republic,  arrived  at  Paris  at 
the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, to  express  their  cordial  acquiescence  in  a 
monarchical  and  hereditary  government ;  and  also 
their  wishes,  that  Napoleon,  being  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy,  would  not  suffer  a  year  to  elapse 
before  he  came  to  be  crowned  at  Milan. 

It  was  stipulated,  that  the  throne  of  Italy  should 
be  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  both  natural  and 
adopted  ;  but  that  the  right  of  adoption  should  not 
extend  to  any  other  person  than  a  citizen  of  the 
French  empire,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  that 
the  crown  of  Italy  should  not  be  united  to  that  of 
France,  except  upon  the  head  of  the  present  em- 
peror. 

Napoleon,  on  the  first  of  April,  visited  the 
southern  departments  of  France,  passed  through 
Piedmont,  which  had  been  united  to  France  in 
1802,  and  made  his  entry  into  MDan,  the  capital 
of  his  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  the  8th  of  May. 
The  fears  which  the  people  so  lately  entertained 
of  the  Austrians  were  so  great,  that  Napoleon 
was  received  like  a  guardian  angel. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  and  the 
anointing  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  as  king 
and  queen  of  Italy,  took  place  in  the  cathedral 
of  Milan,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  as  that  at  Paris. 

The  constitutional  act  was  published  on  the  5th 
of  June,  founded  upon  bases  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  French  empire.     On  the  same  da 
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Napoleon  opened  the  sittings  of  the  legislatiye 
corps,  and  nominated  as  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, during  his  absence,  the  prince  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  his  •  adopted  son,  who  immediately 
i  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  prescribed   by  the  con- 

stitutional act 

The  next  place  fixed  upon  for  a  union  with 
France  was  the  city  of  Genoa.  It  was,  how- 
ever, determined  to  make  the  annexation  of 
this  place  and  its  dependencies  appear  to  result 
from  the  proposal  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Genoa;  and  the  senate,  after  due  deliberation, 
resolved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
the  French  emperor,  praying  that  he  would 
allow  the  republic  of  Genoa  to  be  permanently 
united  to  the  French  empire. 

Thia  address  was  signed  by  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants,  besides  the  senate ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  doge, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  senate  and  people,  should 
proceed  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  this 
document  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor.  Upon  their 
arrival,  the  emperor  listened  to  them  with  atten- 
tion, and  afterwards  addressed  the  doge  upon  the 
necessity  of  this  union ;  promising  them,  that  he 
should  realize  their  expectations,  in  uniting  them 
to  his  great  people.  Napoleon  nominated  Lebrun, 
arch-treasurer  of  the  empire,  governor  of  the  new 
departments  formed  out  of  the  Ligurian  territory. 

Piombino,  a  little  principality  in  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  had  already  been  given  by  the  emperor  of 
the  French  to  his  sister  Eliza,  the  spouse  of  a  Cor- 
sican  officer  named  Bacciocchi,  and  who  was  on 
this  occasion  created  a  prince.  During  his  stay  in 
Italy,  Napoleon  joined  the  territory  of  the  republic 
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of  Lucca  to  that  of  Piombino,  without  altering  the 
aristocratical  forms  by  which  this  little  country  '.ed 
been  governed  for  many  ages.  After  having 
made  these  arrangements,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  matters  of  much  higher  import  claimed  his 
presence. 

About  the  time  that  the  emperor  Alexander  hod 
signed  the  new  treaty  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, he  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  and 
another  to  Vienna,  to  support  the  interest  of  Eng-  j 

land,  and  induce  Austria  to  enter  into  the  third  j; 

-coalition  against  France  without  dolay.    The  chief  .  jl 

of   the   French  government   was   represented   as  jj 

crowned  with  the  diadem  of  Charlemagne,  and  at  ! 

the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ready  to  require,  by  j ; 

force  of  arms,  the  faith  and  homage  of  all  the  liege  !  | 

sovereigns  of  Europe.  This  consideration,  joined 
to  the  offer  of  subsidies  on  the  part  of  England,  \ 

fixed  the  resolution  of  the  emperor  Francis ;  and, 
whilst  the  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna  at 
Paris  declared  officially  to  Napoleon,  that  his 
master  entertained  the  most  pacific  intentions,  and 
cordially  wished  for  the  renewal  of  negotiations 
tending  to  re-establish  a  maritime  peace,  the  am- 
bassador from  the  same  court  at  St.  Petersburg 
acceded,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  to  the  coa- 
lition formed  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Rus- 
sia, to  attack  France. 

Though  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  the  dupe  of 
this  diplomatic  conduct,  and  similar  Representations 
that  followed,  he  still  thought  he  had  time  enough 
left  to  renew  the  alarms  that  had  been  excited  in 
England  by  his  preparations  at  Boulogne.  The 
season  of  the  year  most  favourable  for  such  an 
attempt  ■  was  approaching ;  all  the  vessels  were 
18* 
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coUected,  and  both  soldiers  and  sailors  w€sre 
anxious  to  be  conducted  towards  the  British  shore. 
Resolving  upon  another  visit  to  the  coast,  Napoleon 
left  Paris  on  the  2d  of  August,  1805,  for  the  camp 
of  Boulogne,  where  his  appearance  produced  all 
the  effect  he  had  anticipated.  The  Britisli  minis 
try,  alarmed  more  than  ever  at  the  state  of  the 
public  feeling  at  home,  ordered  their  agents  at  the 
court  of  Vienna  to  signify  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  necessary  they  should  conmience 
immediate  hostilities  against  the  French,  or  give 
up  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  promised  sub- 
sidies. It  was  in  vain  that  the  emperor^s  ministers 
represented  that  their  master  was  not  yet  ready ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians,  and  their  junction  with  the  Austrian 
Jirmies.  England  persisted  in  her  demands,  and  the 
emperor  was  forced  to  accede  to  a  precipitate 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

But  whilst  these  transactions  were  passing  in 
Germany,  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  inactive. 
Accordingly,  whilst  he  was  last  at  Boulogne,  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  altered  his  plans:  he 
issued  orders  to  dismantle  the  flotilla  in  that  har- 
bour, and  directed  the  troops  to  march  from  the 
coast  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Similar  orders 
were  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  General 
Marmont  in  Holland ;  and  Marshal  Bemadotte  was 
also  directed  to  proceed  with  his  force  from  Han- 
over towards  Franconia.  A  rupture  having  now 
become  unavoidable,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  of 
whom  strong  suspicions  were  entertained  by  the 
allied  powers,  was  called  upon  by  Austria  to  incor- 
porate his  troops  with  the  Austrian  army,  which 
not  being  agreed  to,  the  latter  in  full  force  passed 
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the  Inn,  in  September,  and  treated  the  elector's 
territory  as  a  conquered  country.  The  elector  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Wurtzburg. 

Intelligence  having  been  received  at  Paris  of 
these  proceedings,  the  senate  was  convened,  and, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  the  emperor  informed 
them,  that  he  was  about  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  in  order  to  afford  immediate  re- 
lief to  his  allies,  and  to  defend  the  dearest  interests 
of  his  people.  The  war  had,  he  informed  them, 
already  commenced,  by  the  invasion  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  elector  had  actually  been  driven  from  his 
territories.  On  this  occasion  two  decrees  were 
passed, — ^the  one  for  the  immediate  levy  of  eighty 
thousand  conscripts,  and  the  other  for  re-organizing 
and  imbodying  the  national  guard.  The  emperor 
appointed  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  superintend  the 
government  in  his  absence. 

Napoleon  quitted  St.  Cloud  on  the  24th  of  ,Sep- 
tember,  and  arrived  at  Strasbourg  on  the  27th, 
where  he  awaited  the  arrival  and  concentration 
of  the  troops  which  were  to  form  the  grand  army 
that  he  intended  to  conduct  into  Germany. 

When  the  emperor  Napoleon  arrived  at  Stras- 
bourg, the  greatest  part  of  the  French  army,  which 
had  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  from  the  coast, 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Manheim,  Spires,  and  Durlach, 
under  the  Marshals  Davoust,  Soult,  and  Ney. 
Marshal  Lasnes,  with  his  division,  and  the  reserve 
of  cavalry  under  Prince  Murat,  had  crossed  on  the 
preceding  day  at  Kehl.  The  French  army  of 
Hanover,  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  under 
Bemadotte,  having  marched  by  Gottingen  and 
Frankfort,  had  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria    at  Wurtzburg.      Here  Ber- 
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nadotte  wsb  soon  after  joined  by  Greneral  Mannont, 
and  the  Gallo-Batavian  army,  which  had  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and,  by  this  union,  the  force 
collected  at  Wurtzburg  amounted  to  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  men. 

Bonaparte's  plan  for  opening  the  German  cam- 
paign was  of  a  masterly  character.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  passing  through  the 
Black  Forest,  he  resolved  to  advance  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and,  passing  that 
liver  below  the  position  of  the  Austrians,  place 
himself  between  them  and  the  Russians.  As  it 
was  necessary  that  this  project  should  be  executed 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  rapidity.  Prince  Murat 
was  ordered  to  manceuvre  near  the  passes  of  the 
Black  Forest,  to  induce  the  Austrians  to  believe 
the  French  meant  to  force  a  passage  in  that  direc- 
tion. General  Mack  fell  into  this  snare,  and 
advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to 
oppose  Murat  At  length  he  discovered  his  error, 
and  was  suddenly  compelled  to  change  all  his 
nlans.  In  the  mean  while  the  French  had 
traversed  the  electorate  of  Wirtemburg  and  the 
plains  of  Nordlingen  with  the  greatest  rapidity ; 
and,  on  the  16th  of  October,  Marshal  Soult  arrived 
at  the  head  of  his  division  on  the  Danube  at  Dona- 
werth,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  bridge  at 
Munster.  Marmont,  having  unexpectedly  pen- 
etrated through  the  Prussian  territory  of  Anspach, 
soon  after  arrived  with  Bernadotte  and  his  division 
at  Ingoldstadt  From  this  moment  the  issue  of 
tlie  campaign  appeared  to  be  decided.  The 
Austriano  under  General  Mack  did  not  exceed 
eighty  thousand  men,  while  a  French  force  nearly 
double  that  number  was  posted  in  his  rear,  and  his 
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communications  with  the  Austrian  states  neariy 
cut  off. 

The  official  bulletins  of  this  campaign  of  a  few 
days  have  so  much  brevity  and  force  about  them, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  other  words  to  convey 
superior  or  adequate  ideas  of  the  rapid  and  bril- 
liant succession  of  the  events  they  relate. 

The  first  of  these,  after  enumerating  the  different 
corps  that  had  passed  the  Rhine,  mentions  Prince 
Murat  remaining  for  several  days  in  position  before 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  His  patroles, 
Mrhich  often  showed  themselves  to  the  enemy's 
patroles,  induced  them  to  believe  that  it  was  our 
intention  to  penetrate  by  these  defiles.  The  great 
park  of  artillery  passed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl  on  the 
30th  of  September,  and  advanced  towards  Heilbronn. 
The  emperor  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  Ist  ol  Octo- 
ber at  Kehl,  slept  at  Ettlingen  the  same  evening, 
and  received  there  the  elector  and  princess  of 
Baden,  and  went  to  Louisburgh,  to  the  elector  of 
Wirtemburg,  in  whose  palace  he  took  up  his  abode. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  second  division  of 
General  Soult's  corps  of  the  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Vandamme,  stopped  only  two 
hours  at  Nordlingen,  and,  continuing  its  march, 
arrived  at  eight  in  the  evening  at  Donawerth,  and 
took  possession  of  the  bridge,  which  was  defended 
by  the  regiment  of  Colloredo.  Some  men  were 
killed,  and  some  were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  8th,  at  day-break,  Prince  Murat,  at  the 
head  of  Beaumont's  and  Klein's  divisions  of  dra- 
goons, and  the  division  of  carabiniers  and  cuiras- 
siers commanded  by  General  Nansouty,  marched 
to  cut  off  the  route  from  Ulm  to  Augsburg.  On 
his  arrival  at  Wertingen,  he  perceived  a  considera- 
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ble  diviiion  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  supported  by 
four  squadrons  of  Albert's  cuirassiers.  He  imme- 
diately surrounded  the  whole  of  this  corps.  Mar- 
shal Lannes,  who  was  marching  in  the  rear  of 
these  divisions  of  cavalry,  arrived  with  the  division 
of  Oudinot,  and,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours, 
the  whole  division,  standards,  cannon,  baggage, 
officers,  and  soldiers,  was  taken.  There  were 
there  twelve  battalions  of  grenadiers,  who  had 
marched  in  great  haste  from  the  Tyrol  to  the 
assistance  of  the  army  of  Bavaria. 

In  fine,  the  army  under  Marshal  Bemadotte, 
together  with  the  Bavarian  army,  commanded  by 
Generals  Duroc  and  Verden,  took  their  position  at 
Ingoldstadt  The  imperial  guard,  commanded  by 
General  Bessieres,  proceeded  to  Augsburg;  as 
likewise  the  division  of  cuirassiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Hautpoult. 

Prince  Murat,  with  the  divisions  of  Klein   and 
Beaumont,  and  the  division  of  carabiniers  and  cui- 
rassiers under  General  Nansouty,  hastened  with  all  • 
speed  to  the  village  of  Zumershausen,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  road  from  Ulm  to  Augsburg. 

Marshal  Lannes,  with  tlie  grenadier  division  of 
Oudinot  and  the  division  of  Suchet,  took  post  the 
same  day  in  the  village  of  Zumershausen. 

All  the  cannon,  colours,  and  almost  all  tlie 
officers  of  the  enemy's  army,  who  fought  at  Wer- 
tingen,  were  taken ;  a  great  number  were  killed. 

Marshal  Ney  on  his  side,  with  the  divisions  of 
Malher,  Dupont,  and  Loison,  the  division  of  dra- 
goons of  Genesal  Barraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  the 
division  of  Gazan,  ascended  the  Danube,  and  at- 
tacked the  enemy  in  their  position  at  Grumberg. 
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The  rains  did  not  retard  the  forced  marches  of 
the  grand  arlny.  The  emperor  set  the  example^ 
and  was  on  horseback  night  and  day ;  he  was  con- 
tinually in  the  midst  of  the  troops,  and  in  every 
point  where  his  presence  was  necessary.  On  the 
9th  of  October,  he  rode  fourteen  leagues  in  dread- 
ful weather.  He  slept  in  a  small  village,  without 
servants,  and  without  any  kind  of  baggage. 

The  combat  at  Wertingen  was  followed,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  by  an  action  at  Gunsburgh. 
Marshal  Ney  had  caused  his  corps  to  advance — 
the  division  of  Loison  towards  Langenau,  and  the 
division  of  Malher  to  Gunsburgh.  The  enemyj 
who  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  march,  were  every 
where  defeated. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Prince  Ferdinand  hastened 
in  person  to  defend  Gunsburgh  ;  General  Malher 
attacked  him  with  the  59th  regiment.  The  battle 
was  most  obstinate — ^they  fought  man  to  man. 
Colonel  La  Cuee  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance,  carried  the  bridge  by  main  force : 
tlie  cannon  which  defended  it  were  taken,  and  the 
fine  position  of  Gunsburgh  remained  in  our  posses- 


£nperial  Head-Qmrters  of  Augsburg,  18  Vendemcare. 
The  battles  of  Albeck,  Klchingen,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Ulm  and  Memmingen,  followed  the  actions 
at  Wertingen  and  Gunsburgh.  Marshal  Soult 
arrived  on  the  13th  before  Memmingen,  immediate- 
ly surrounded  the  town,  and,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, the  commandant  capitulated.  Nine  battalions 
were  taken  prisoners  :  a  major-general,  many 
superior  officers,  ten  pieces  of  cannoni  and  a  fnreat 
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deal  of  baggage  and  ammunition  of  every  kind, 
waa  the  result  of  this  affair.  At  the  same  time, 
Marshal  Soult  marched  for  Ochsenhausen,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  Biberach,  and  catting 
off  the  only  retreat  which  lay  open  to  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand.  On  the  19th,  the  enemy  made  a 
sortie  from  Ulm,  and  attacked  the  division  of 
Dupont  This  battle  was  a  most  obstinate  one. 
Surrounded  by  twenty-five  thousand  men,  these 
six  thousand  brave  feUows  opposed  them  on  all 
sides,  and  took  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  On 
the  18th,  the  emperor  went  to  the  camp  before 
Ulm,  and  ordered  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  be 
invested.  On  the  14th,  at  day -break,  Marshal  Ney 
passed  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  Loison's  division. 
The  enemy  opposed  his  taking  possession  of  EI- 
chingen  with  sixteen  thousand  m^n  :  they  were 
every  where  overthrown,  lost  three  thousand  men, 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  were  pursued  to 
their  intrenchments.  On  the  14th,  General  Mar- 
mont  occupied  all  the  communications  of  the 
enemy  on  the  lUer.  On  the  15th,  at  day-break, 
the  emperor  himself  appeared  before  Ulm.  The 
corps  of  Prince  Murat,  and  those  of  Marshals 
Lasnes  and  Ney,  ranged  themselves  in  order  of 
battle,  to  force  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy. 
The  day  was  dreadful :  the  troops  were  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud.  The  emperor  had  not  taken 
off  his  boots  for  eight  days.  The  Austrian  prince 
Ferdinand  had  marched  off  in  the  night  tpwards 
Biberach,  leaving  twelve  battalions  in  the  town, 
and  upon  the  heights  of  Ulm,  which  were  all  taken. 
Marshal  Soult  took  possession  of  Biberach  on  the 
15th.  Prince  Murat  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  in  a  dreadful  state  of  dissolution 
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Out  of  an  army  of  eigfhty  thousand  men,  only 
twenty-five  thousand  remained.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  at  Munich,  Marshal  Bernadotte  pursued 
the  army  of  General  Eienmeyer,  and  took  some 
wagons  and  prisoners  from  him. 

The  Austrian  army  was  one  of  the  finest  that 
Austria  ever  had :  it  consisted  of  fourteen  re- 
giments of  infantry  of  the  army  of  Bavaria,  as  it 
was  called,  thirteen  regiments  from  the  Tyrol,  and 
five  regiments  which  had  been  sent  in  wagons 
from  Italy, — altogether  thirty-two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  fifteen  regiments  of  cavalry.  The 
emperor  had  placed  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  that 
of  Melas.  After  having  long  hesitated,  Melas 
adopted  the  noble  resolution  of  piercing  through 
the  French  army,  which  occasioned  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  Mack  took  another  resolution :  Ulm  is 
the  point  of  union  of  a  great  number  of  roads  ; 
he  had  formed  the  plan  of  making  his  divisions 
retreat  by  these  roads,  to  re-assemble  them  in 
Bohemia  and  the  Tyrol.  The  divisions  of  Hohen-. 
zoUern  and  Wemeck  marched  off  by  Heydenheim. 
A  small  division  retreated  by  Memmingen,  but  the 
emperor  on  the  12th  hastened  from  Augsburg  to 
Ulm,  immediately  disconcerted  the  projects  of  the 
ene*ny,  and  ordered  the  bridge  and  position  of 
Elchingen  to  be  carried,  which  rendered  every 
thing  secure.  Marshal  Soult,  after  having  taken 
Memmingen,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  other  columns. 
Prince  Ferdinand  had  therefore  no  other  resource 
than  to  suffer  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Ulm,  or  to 
endeavour  by  cross-roads  to  join  Uie  division  of 
Hohenzollem :  this  prince  adopted  the  latter  reso- 
lution, and  proceeded  to  Aalen.     In  the  mean  time 
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Prince  Murat  was  in  pursuit.  While  he  made  a 
movement  on  his  right  to  HeydenLeim,  Marshal 
Lannes  marched  towards  Aalen  and  Nordling'en. 
The  progress  of  the  enemy  was  retarded  by  five 
hundred  wagons,  and  they  were  weakened  by  the 
battle  of  Langenau.  The  action  did  not  retard 
the  march  of  Prince  Murat.  He  advanced  rapidly 
towards  Neresheim,  and  on  the  17th,  at  five  in  the 
evening,  he  arrived  before  that  position.  The 
division  of  dragoons  of  General  Klein  charged  the 
enemy.  Two  standards,  a  general  officer,  and 
one  thousand  men,  were  again  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Nereshcim.  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  seven  of 
his  generals,  had  barely  time  to  get  on  horseback. 
Their  dinner  was  found  on  table.  For  two  days 
they  had  no  place  of  rest. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  there  was  a  terrible 
hurricane ;  the  Danube  completely  overflowed, 
and  carried  away  almost  all  the  bridges,  which 
certainly  afforded  the  Austrian  army  an  opportunity 
of  forcing  their  way  through  the  French  posts  ; 
but  this  favourable  circumstance  was  not  improved. 
On  the  15th,  Marshal  Bemadotte,  having  pushed 
his  advanced  posts  as  far  as  Wasserbourg  and 
Haag,  on  the  roads  of  Brannau,  took  four  or  five 
hundred  prisoners,  and  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
having  thus  taken,  since  his  entry  at  Munich,  fif> 
teen  hundred  prisoners,  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  hundred  horses,  and  a  quantity  of  baggage. 

The  emperor  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  1st  of 
October  ;  the  Danube  the  6th,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  the  Lech  the  same  day,  at  half  past 
tliree  ;  his  troops  entered  Munich  on  the  12th ;  his 
advanced  guard  arrived  on  the  Inn  on  the  15th. 
On  the  same  day  he  was  master  of  Memmingen, 
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and  on  the   17th  of  Ulm,  when  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation   were  finally   settled.      The  garrison 
>vas  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and,  after  filing  off,  to  lay  down  their  arms.     The 
field-officers  were  permitted  to  return  home  upon 
their  parole  ;  but  the  subalterns  and  soldiers  were 
sent  prisoners    to   France.      He    took  from   tlie 
eoemy  at  Wertingen,  Gunsburgh,  Elchingen,  the 
days  of  Memmingen  and  Ulm,  and  in  the  actions 
of  Albeck,  Langenau,  and  Neresheim,  forty  tliou- 
sand  men,  more  than  forty  stand  of  colours,  a  great 
number    of  cannon,  baggage    wagons,  &c. ;    and 
to  accomplish  all  this,  only  marches  and  mancsuvres 
were  employed. — In  these  partial  actions,  the  loss 
of  the  French  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  five 
hundred  Icilled,  and  a  thousand  wounded.     It  was 
a  common  remark  among  the  troops,    **The  em- 
peror has  found  out  a  new^method  of  making  war 
— he  only  makes  us  use  our  legs  instead  of  our 
bayonets."     Five  sixths  of  the  army  never  fired  a 
shot,  which  mortified  them  much.     But  they  had 
all   marched   a  great   deal.      The   eulogy   of  the 
army  may  be  pronounced  in  a  breath — ^it  is  worthy 
of  its  chief. 

In  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  dated  October  21, 
at  Elchingen,  the  emperor  said,  <*  Of  100,000  men 
who  composed  the  Austrian  army,  60,000  are 
prisoners ;  they  will  go  to  take  the  place  of  our 
conscripts  in  the  labours  of  our  fields.  Two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  (their  whole  park,)  90  stand 
of  colours,  and  all  their  generals,  are  in  our  hands: 
there  have  not  escaped  of  this  army  15,000  men. 
Soldiers,  I  had  announced  to  you  a  great  battle ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  bad  combinations  of  the  enemy, 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  same  success,  with- 
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out  runoing  any  risk ;  and,  what  is  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  nations,  so  important  a  result  has 
not  diminished  our  force  by  more  than  1500  men." 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Napoleon  arrived  at 
Munich,  which  was  tastefully  illuminated  on  the 
occasion. 

Brannau  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  finest  acquisi- 
tions for  the  army.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  cir- 
cumvallation  fortified  with  bastions,  drawbridges, 
a  half-moou,  and  ditches  full  of  water.  Tiie 
place  was  also  most  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery  necessary 
to  support  a  long  siege. 

At  this  time  it  snowed  six  inches  deep,  and  the 
roads  were  horrible  :  yet  Marshal  Davoust  took  a 
position  between  Ried  and  Haag.  The  emperor 
of  Germany,  in  his  anxiety,  came  to  Wells,  where 
he  learned  the  disasters  of  his  army  at  Ulm. 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  famine. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Marshal  Davoust  had 
pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  Steyer.  Since  pass- 
ing the  Inn,  from  14  to  16,000  prisoners  had  been 
taken,  Austrians  and  Russians,  without  including 
the  sick.  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Lambach. 

Prince  Murat,  after-  tlie  capture  of  Enns,  pur- 
sued the  enemy  anew.  The  Russian  army  on  the 
heights  of  Amstetten  were  attacked  by  General 
Oudinot's  grenadiers ;  the  .battle  was  very  obsti- 
nate ;  the  Russians  left  400  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  1500  prisoners.  The  French  advanced 
posts  being  at  St  Polten  on  the  8th  of  November, 
the  enemy  was '  attacked  near  Marienzell,  put  to 
the  route,  and  pursued  five  leagues,  losing  three 
standards,   sixteen    pieces   of  cannon,  and   4000 
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priaoners.  On  the  9th,  in  the  morning,  Prince 
Murat  arrived  at  St.  Hyppolite.  Here  a  deputation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  with  Prince  Zinzen- 
dorf  at  their  head,  attended  him,  to  declare  the 
emperor's  intention  to  deliver  up  the  metropolis,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  the  horrors  of  war ;  and 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  depended  on  the  justice  and 
generosity  of  Bonaparte  to  carry  his  benevolent 
wishes  into  execution.  The  deputies  were  received 
by  Prince  Murat  with  attention  and  respect,  and, 
having  obtained  the  strongest  assurances  of  protec- 
tion, they  returned  to  Vienna.  General  Sebastian! 
entered  that  city  in  consequence  of  arrangements 
then  made,  and  his  troops  were  quietly  conducted 
to  the  quarters  assigned  for  them. 

The  whole  court  and  the  nobility  had  quitted  that 
capital,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  preparing 
to  follow.  The  Russian  army  had  effected  its 
retreat  to  Krems,  by  repassing  the  Danube,  ap- 
prehending that  its  .communications  with  Moravia 
might  be  cut  off. 

The  Russians  declined  all  the  temptations  held 
out  to  them  to  engage  on  tiie  heights  of  St.  Polten, 
and,  as  before  observed,  passed  the  Danube  at 
Krems,  burning  the  bridge,  which  was  very  hand- 
some. But  when  Marshal  Mortier,  with  six  battal- 
ions, advanced  towards  Stein  on  the  1 1th,  he 
reckoned  upon  finding  the  Russian  rear-guard 
there,  but  found  their  whole  army,  the  advanced 
guard  excepted,  which  had  not  passed.  The  battle 
of  Diemstein  then  took  place,  which  it  was  said 
would  be  for  ever  celebrated  in  military  annals. 
From  six  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
four  thousand  French  made  head  against  all  that 
opposed  them,  and,  having;  made  themselves  masters 
19  * 
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of  Loiben,  they   thought  all   was  over ;  but  the  i' 

enemy,  enragod  at  having  lost  ten  stands  of  colonrsy  |, 

six  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  hundred  prisoners,  and  > 

two  thousand   killed,   had    marched  two  columns  } 

through   difficult  passes  to  turn  the  French.     As  ii 

soon  as  Mortier  perceived  this,  he  marched  straight 
against  the  troops  that  had  turned  him,  and  cut  his  / 

way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  at  the  very  moment  | 

that  the  9th  regiment  of  light  infantry  and  the  33d  || 

of  the   line  had   charged  and    defeated   another  ' 

Russian  corps,  taking  two  stands  of  colours,  and 
making  4000  prisoners.     This  was  a  day  of  blood  ;  / 

more  than  4000  Russians  were  killed  and  wounded,     "         \ 
and    1300   made    prisoner?,   and   the  loss  of  the  | 

French  was  very  considerable.     Colonel  Wattier,  fj 

of  tlie  4th  dragoons,  an  officer  of  great  worth  \ 

was  made  prisoner,     tt  then  appeared  that  the  em-  / 

peror  of  Germany,  the  ministers  and  the  court, 
were  at  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  where  the  emperor 
Alexander  was  expected.  ii 

The  last  battle  had  totally  disconcerted  the  plan 
of  the  Russians,  who  now  evacuated  Krems,  and  / 

quitted  the  Danube,  leaving  1500  prisoners  in  a  '' 

state  of  great  want     Marshal  Mortier  and  other  |, 

divisions  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Qn  the  13th  of  November,  Prince  Murat  en- 
tered and  passed  through  Vienna.  The  troops  did 
not  stop  in  that  city :  but  Prince  Murat  established 
his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Duke  Albert 
The  emperor  Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn.  The  cannon,  arms 
and  ammunition  found  at  Vienna,  exceeded  expec- 
tation. The  French  confessed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  by  their  conduct,  evinced  as  much 
fnendbh.p  to  them  as  of  hatred  to  the  Russians, 
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whose  habits  and  barbarous  manners  were  disgust- 
ing to  polished  nations. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  Prince  Murat,  and 
the 'corps  under  General  Lannes,  came  up  with  the 
Russians  at  Hollebrun :  the  French  cavalry  charged 
them,  and  they  immediately  abandoned  the  ground, 
leaving  a  hundred  carriages  with  their  equipage. 

By  the  emperor's  order,  the  corps  of  Murat,  and 
those  of  Marshal  Lannes  and  Soult,  formed  a  junc- 
tion. The  Russians  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
village  of  Schoen  Grabern,  and  beyond  this  was  a 
defile  defended  by  six  thousand  of  their  best  troops. 
An  action  here  began  with  some  skirmishes  with  the 
cavalry,  after  which  Marshal  Lannes  ordered  Ou- 
dinot's  division  of  grenadiers  to  advance  to  an 
attack  upon  the  front  and  the  left  of  the  enemy ^s 
position.  Marshal  Soult  caused  their  right  to  be 
turned  by  Lagrande's  division,  whilst  Vandamme's 
corps  supported  that  of  the  grenadiers. 

GeneraTOudinot,  at  the  head  of  Mortier's  gren- 
adiers, rushed  upon  the  Russians,  with  his  wonted 
impetuosity ;  but  the  latter,  having  the  advantage 
in  their  position,  resisted  the  shock  with  firmness. 

After  an  obstinate  conflict,  that  lasted  till  eleven 
at  night,  the  French  found  themselves  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle,  eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  advance  of  Murat,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Tuntersdorf,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  Russian  rear-guard  was  routed,  leaving 
two  thousand  prisoners  and  two  thousand  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  17th,  the  emperor  Napoleon  advanced  his 
head-quarters  to  Znaim,  where  the  Russian  rear- 
guard* retreating  towards   Brunn,  had  left  their 
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•ick.  In  constant  porsuit  of  the  enemy,  Prince 
Murat  entered  Brunn  on  the  18th  of  November 
The  emperor  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  then 
fixed  at  Pohorlitz,  but  arrived  again  at  Brunn  on 
the  20th.  But  on  the  2/th,  upon  receiving'  the 
full  powers  of  M.  M.  Stadion  and  de  Giulay,  ho 
made  the  previous  offer  of  an  armistice,  to  spare 
the  effusion  of  human  blood.  The  emperor  soon 
perceived  that  they  had  other  projects  ;  and,  as  their 
hope  of  success  could  only  be  derived  from  the 
side  of  the  Russians,  he  easily  conceived  that,  the 
second  and  third  armies  being  arrived,  and  near 
Olmutz,  the  proposed  negotiations  were  only  a 
ruae  de  guerre.  Accordingly,  on  tho  28th  of  No- 
vember, at  nine  in  the  morning,  a  cloud  of  Cos- 
sacks, supported  by  Russian  cavalry,  made  Prince 
Murat's  advanced  posts  fall  back,  surrounded 
Wischau,  and  took  fifty  of  the  sixth  regiment  of 
dragoons.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  emperor 
of  Russia  repaired  to  Wischau,  and  the  whole  ot 
the  Russian  army  took  up  a  position  behind  that 
city. 

Napoleon's  plan  from  that  moment  was  to  wait 
for  them,  and  to  watch  the  most  fiLVourable  moment 
for  action.  He  therefore  ordered  his  army  to 
retreat  in  the  night,  as  if  he  had  actually  been 
defeated ;  took  a  good  position  three  leagues  in 
the  rear,  and  laboured  with  much  ostentation  at 
fortifying  it,  and  raising  batteries.  He  proposed 
an  interview  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  sent 
him  his  aid-de-camp,  Prince  Dolgorucki.  That 
officer  might  remark,  that  every  thing  breathed 
fear  and  apprehension  in  the  appearance  of  the 
French  army.  The  placing  strong  guards,  and 
the   fortifications  thrown  up   with  such  haste,  ap 
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peared  to  the  Russian  officer  like  the  precautic  as 
of  an  army  half  beaten. 

With  those  young  men,  who  had  taken  upiin 
them  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Russia,  it  was  iiO 
longer  a  question,  whether  the  French  army  shou-d 
be  beaten,  but  whether  it  should  be  turned  and 
taken.  Several  old  Austrian  generals,  who  had 
made  campaigns  against  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
are  said  to  have  warned  the  Russian  council 
against  too  much  confidence,  when  they  had  to 
march  against  old  soldiers,  and  able  officers.  They 
said  they  had  seen  Napoleon,  reduced  to  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  repossess  himself  of  victory,  under  tne 
most  difficult  circumstances,  by  rapid  and  unfore- 
seen operations,  and  destroy  numerous  armies ; 
that  here  no  advantage  had  been  obtained;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  affairs  with  the  Rus- 
sian rear-guard  had  been  in  favour  of  the  French  ; 
— but  to  this  the  presumptuous  young  men  opposed 
the  bravery  of  the  80,000  Russians,  the  enthu- 
siasm inspired  by  the  presence  of  tlieir  emperor, 
and  the  picked  corps  of  the  imperial  guard  of 
Russia. 

In  the  order  of  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  the  emperor  Napoleon  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

"  December  1. 

^  Soldiers,  the  Russian  army  is  before  you,  to 
avenge  the  Austrian  army  at  IHm.  They  are  the 
same  battalions  you  beat  at  Hollebrun,  and  which 
you  have  constantly  pursued.  The  positions  we 
occupy  are  formidable ;  and  whilst  they  march  to 
my  right,  they  shall  present  me  their  flank. — 
Soldiers,  I  shall  direct  myself  all  your  battalions  * 
I  shall  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  firing,  if,  with 
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your  accustomed  bravery,  you  carry  confuaion  and 
disorder  into  the  enemy's  ranks ;  but  if  victory  be 
for  a  moment  doubtful,  you  shall  see  your  emperoi 
expose  himself  to  the  first  blows ;  for  victory  can 
not  hesitate  on  this  day,  in  which  the  honour  of 
the  French  infantry,  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  is  concerned.  Let  not  the  ranks  be 
thinned  under  pretence  of  carrying  off  the  wound- 
ed ;  but  let  each  be  well  persuaded  that  we  must 
conquer  these  hirelings  of  Ehigland,  who  are 
animated  with  so  deep  a  hatred  to  our  nation. 
This  victory  will  finish  our  campaign,  and  we  shall 
resume  our  winter-quarters,  where  we  shall  be 
joined  by  the  new  armies  forming  in  Franco  ;  then 
the  peace  which  I  make  will  be  worthy  pf  my 
people,  of  you,  and  of  me. 

(Signed)  "  Napoleon." 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of 
December,  that  the  emperor,  with  great  joy,  saw 
from  the  heights  the  Russian  army  beginning  a 
movement,  within  twice  the  distance  of  cannon- 
shct,  to  turn  his  right.  He  said  several  times, 
«  Before  to-morrow  night,  that  army  shall  be  in  my 
power."  Yet  the  enemy's  idea  was  different ; 
they  appeared  before  the  French  posts  within  pis- 
tol-shot By^a  flank  march  they  defiled  upon  a 
line  four  leagues  long.  In  passing  the  length  of 
the  French  army,  which  seemed  afraid  of  quitting 
its  position,  the  Russians  appeared  to  have  but  one 
fear,  and  that  was,  that  their  enemy  should  escape. 
Every  thing  was  done  which  could  favour  this 
deception.  Prince  Murat  sent  out  a  small  corps 
on  the  plain ;  but  all  at  once  it  seemed  astonished 
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at  the  immense  force  of  the  enemy,  and  returaed 
in  haste. 

At  night  the  emperor  Napoleon  went  on  foot  and 
incog.,  and  visited  all  the  posts,  hut  was  almost  im- 
mediately recognised  by  the  soldiers,  who  pladed 
lighted  straw  upon  long  poles,  and  80,000  men 
joinei^  in  saluting  the  emperor  with  acclamations ; 
some  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 
others  saying,  that  the  army  would  to-morrow  offer 
its  bottqiiette  to  the  emperor.  One  of  the  oldest 
grenadiers  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  '*  Sire,  you 
need  not  expose  yourself:  I  promise  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  grenadiers,  that  you  shall  have  only 
to  fight  with  your  eyes,  and  that  we  will  bring  you 
to-morrow  the  colours  and  artillery  of  the  Russian 
army,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  your  corona- 
tion." 

Omitting  the  previous  disposal  of  the  different 
corps,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  words  of  the  celebrated  bulletin  of 
this  day,  dated  Austerlitz,  December  3. 

^  At  one  in  the  morning,  the  emperor  got  on 
horseback  to  visit  the  posts,  reconn(]|itre  the  fires 
of  the  enemy,  and  get  an  account  of  what  tho 
guards  had  learned  of  the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sians. He  heard  that  they  had  passed  the  night  in 
drunkenness  and  noise. 

^*-  This  battle,  which  the  soldiers  persist  in  call- 
mg  the  day  of  the  three  emperors,  which  otliers 
call  the  day  of  the  anniversary,  and  which  the  em- 
peror named  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  great  nation.  The 
emperor,  surrounded  by  all  the  marshals,  waited 
only  for  the  horizon  to  clear  up,  to  issue  his  last 
orders.    When  the  sun  shot  forth  his  first  rays, 
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the  orders  were  iisaed,  and  each  maishal  joined 
his  corps  full  gallop.  The  emperor  said,  in  passing' 
along  the  front  of  several  regiments,  *  Soldiers,  we 
must  finish  this  campaign  by  a  thunderbolt,  which 
shall  confound  the  pride  of  our  enemies ;'  and  in- 
stantly  hats  were  placed  at  the  point  of  bayonets, 
and  cries  of  Vive  Vempertur  wdre  the  signal  for  ' 
battle.  A  moment  afterwards,  the  cannonade 
began  at  the  extremity  of  tho  right,  which  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard  had  already  outflanked ; 
but  the  unexpected  meeting  with  Marshal  Davoust 
stopped  the  enemy  short,  and  the  battle  began. 
Marshal  Soult  put  himself  in  motion  at  the  same 
moment,  proceeded  to  the  heights  of  the  village  oi 
Pratzen,  with  Generals  Vandamme  and  St.Hilaire'B 
divisions,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  right,  whose 
movements  became  uncertain.  Surprised  by  a 
flank  march,  whilst  it  was  flying,  believing  itself 
to  be  attacking,  and  seeing  itself  attacked,  it  con- 
sidered itself  as  half  defeated.  Prince  Murat  was 
in  motion  with  his  cavalry.  The  left  wing,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lannes,  marched  forward 
also,  en  echelons,  by  regiments,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  exercising  by  divisions.  A 
tremendous  cannonade  took  place  slong  the  whole 
line  :  203  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  200,000 
men,  made  a  dreadful  noise  ;  it  was  really  a  giant 
combat.  Not  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  ene- 
my's whole  left  was  cut  off;  their  right  had  already 
reached  Austerlitz,  the  head-quarters  of  the  two 
emperors,  who  marched  immediately  to  the  em 
peror  of  Russia's  guard,  to  restore  the  communica- 
tion of  the  centre  with  the  left.  A  battalion  of 
the  4th  of  the  line  was  charged  by  the  imperial 
Russian  guard  on  horseback,  and  routed ;  but  the 
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<9nperor-  was  at  hand ;  he  percQived  tlun  move- 
ment; ordered  Marshal  Bessieres  to  go  to  the  suc- 
cour of  his  right,  with  his  inviocibles,  and  the  two 
Sfuards  were  soon  engaged.  Success  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  in  a  moment  the  Russian  guard  was  rout- 
ed ;  their  colonel,  artillery,  standards,  and  every 
thing  were  taken.  The  regiment  of  the  grand 
duke  Constantine  was  annihilated;  he  owed  his 
safety  only  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

<<  From  the  heights  of  Austerlitz  the  two  em- 
perors beheld  the  defeat  of  all  the  Russian  guard 
At  the  same  moment  the  centre  of  the  army,  com* 
manded  by  Marshal  Bernadotte,  advanced.  AU 
the  charges  were  victorious.  At  one,  P.  M.,  the 
victory  was  decided  ;  it  had  not  been  doubtful  for 
a  moment ;  not  a  man  of  the  reserve  was  wanted, 
and  had  assisted  no  where  :  a  cannonade  was  kept 
up  only  on  our  right  The  enemy's  corps,  which 
had  been,  surrounded  and  driven  from  all  the 
heights,  were  on  a  flat,  and  near  a  lake.  The  em- 
peror luLstened  thither,  with  twenty  pieces  of  can- 
non. This  corps  was  driven  from  position  to 
position,  and  we  saw  the  horrid  spectacle,  ouch  0.3 
was  seen  at  Aboukir,  of  20,000  men  throwing 
themselves  in  the  lake.  Two  colunms  of  Russians 
4000  each,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  All  the  enemy's  park  of  ar- 
tillery was  taken. 

<<  The  result  of  this  day  is  forty  Russian  stand- 
ards, 20,000  prisoners,  twelve  or  fifteen  generals ; 
at  least  15,000  Russians  killed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle." The  French  loss  was  comparatively  incon- 
siderable. <*  Our  army,  though  fine  and  numerous^ 
was  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  enemy,  which 
VOL.  I  20 
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was  105,000  Btrangr — 80,000  Russians,  and  25,000 
Austrians :  the  half  of  this  army  was  destroyed.** 

The  day  after  this  battle,  Napoleon  addressed  to 
his  army  a  proclamation,  which  closed  with  these 
words : 

<<  Soldiers,  when  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  country  shall 
be  accomplished,  I  will  lead  you  back  to  France ; 
there  you  shall  be  the  objects  of  my  most  tender 
solicitude  :  my  people  will  behold  you  again  with 
joy ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say,  <  I  was 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,'  to  authorize  the  reply 
-^*Beho)d  a  brave  man  I '" 

Many  of  the  bulletins  of  the  French  army  are 
known  to  have  been  written  l^  Napoleon.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  any  one  among  them  all,  in  whici^ 
more  of  this  extraordinary  man  may  be  seen,  than 
in  the  thirty-first,  dated  Austerlitz,  December  5, 
which  describes  the  interview  between  him  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  with  the  interesting  commu- 
nications that  passed  between  the  former  and  the 
emperor  Alexander,  who  was  absolutely  a  prisoner 
til]  lie  had  agreed  to  the  capitulation  proposed  by 
Napoleon. 

"  The  emperor  of  Germany  did  not  conceal  on  his 
own  part,  nor  that  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  all  the 
contempt  which  the  conduct  of  England  had  in- 
spired. He  also  made  known  to  Napoleon,  that  the 
emperor  of  Russia  wished  to  make  a  separate 
peace ;  that  he  would  entirely  abandon  England. 
The  emperor  of  Germany  several  times  repeated 
in  the  conversation,  that  there  was  no  doubt  the 
quarrel  with  England  was  just  on  the  part  of 
France.  He  also  demanded  a  truce  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  Russian  army.     The  emperor  Napo- 
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leon  gave  him  to  understand,  that,  the  Russiau 
army  being  surrounded,  not  a  man  of  them  could 
escape :  *  but,'  added  he,  *  as  I  wish  to  oblige  the 
emperor  Alexander,  I  willT  suffer  the  Russians  to 
pass.  I  will  order  my  own  colunms  to  halt ;  but 
your  majesty  must  promise  me  that  the  Russian 
army  shall  return  to  Russia,  and  evacuate  Germany, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland.'  *  That,'  answered 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  *I  can  assure  you,  is  the 
intention  of  the  emperor  Alexander.'  Bonaparte 
said  to  the  emperor  Francis,  *  I  receive  you  in  the 
only  palace  J  have  lived  in  these  two  months.'  The 
emperor  Napoleon  went  through  the  field  of  battle, 
and  had  the  wounded  removed.  Some  of  them 
forgot  their  sufferings,  and  said,  *  Is  the  victory 
quite  certain  ? '  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle, 
there  were  a  number  of  wounded  Russians  that 
could  not  be  dressed.  The  foot  guards  of  the  em- 
peror could  not  engage  ;  they  wept  through  spite, 
and   absolutely    insisted   upon    doing    something. 

*  Be  satisfied,'  said  Napoleon ;  <  you  are  the  re- 
serve ;  it  will  be  better  if  you  have  nothing  to  do 
to-day.'  The  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the 
imperial  Russian  guard  lost  his  cannon.  He  met 
Uie   emperor.     *  Sire,'  said   he,  <  order  me   to  be 

^shot ;  I  have  lost  my  cannon.'  «  Young  man,'  re- 
plied the  emperor,  *  I  esteem  your  tears  ;  but  one 
may  be  beaten  by  my  army,  and  still  retain  some 
pretension  to  glory,'  The  FrencA  artillery  did 
prodigious  injury  to  the  engmy.     The  emperor  said, 

•  This  gives  me  pleasure :  it  was  in  this  corps  I 
began  my  military  career.'  " 

The  emperor  Alexander  allowed  it  wu  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  fire ;   that  Napoleon  was  a  great 
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warrior;  and  that  he  never  thought  of  comparing 
himself  with  him. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  prescribed  by  Na* 
poleon  having  been  acceded  to  by  Alexander,  the 
Russian  army  began  its  march  on  the  8th  of  De* 
eember,  in  three  columns,  and  Alexander  went  at 
Ihe  head  of  the  first 

The  intelligence  of  the  successes  of  the  army  of 
Germany  was  received 'with  the  greatest  enthn 
siasm  by  the  majority  of  the  French  people.  From 
this  moment  the  fanaticism  of  military  glory  quite 
effaced  the  few  remaining  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  the  love  of  liberty.  Napoleon  had  well 
calculated  the  results  ;  he  polished  and  brightened 
the  fetters  which  he  intended  for  his  fellow  citi* 
zens. 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  whose  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted at  once  upon  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean,  and  those  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  had  collected  upon  the  frontiers  of  his 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  all  the  troops  dispersed  in 
the  interior,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  them 
to  Marshal  Massena.  All  these,  amounting  to 
about  40  or  50,000  men,  formed  five  divisions  of 
infantry,  and  occupied  at  first  a  line  upon  the 
.  Adige,  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Austrians  on 
the  other  side  of  that  river.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  detail  the  various  operations  of  Mas- 
sena and  his  generals,  by  which  the  Austrian^ 
commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  were  driven 
from  all  their  positions,  until  the  French  armies  of 
Germany  and  Italy  had  formed  a  junction  at  CSla 
genfurth  in  Carinthia. 

The  Italian  campaign  of  1805  gave  new  luAtrc 
to    the    reputation   of   Marshal   Massena,   whose 
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manceuvres  upon  the  Adige  and  the  Isonzo  proved 
that  the  conqueror  of  Zurich  deserved  to  rank 
among  the  most  able  of  the  French  generals. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  Napoleon  had 
defeated  two  emperors  on  the  field  of  battle^  and 
compelled  the  emperor  Francis  to  sign  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg  that  followed,  in  making  a  separate  peace. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1805,  an  official  bul- 
letin, issued  from  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  near 
N^'iemia,  announced  to  Europe  the  promotion  of  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  to  the  rank 
of  monarchs,  without  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  ;  the  re-union  of  Venice  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  the  resolution  of  the 
French  eniperor  to  expel  the  king  of  Naples  and  his 
family  from  his  throne.  Napoleon  had  also  demand- 
ed the  hand  of  the  Princess  Amelia  Augusta  of 
Bavaria  for  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  proposed  to 
adopt  for  his  son. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Enthronement  of  the  Kingt  of  WxrUmburg  and  Baneaia— 
Adoption  o/ the  Vkerou  of  Uady—WarwOk  NnUg—OJen- 
rive  Conduct  of  the  Brttisn  Minutrv  res/MCtin^  Prussia — O- 
cupation  of  Dalmatia  and  Jdria — Tranter  ofthe  Tyrol  Coun- 
try— Mr.  Fox  appointed  to  the  British  Ministry — Marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Baden  with  Stephanie  Beauharwris — Anecdotes 
of  this  interesting  Lady — Cortstittdion  and  Conduct  of  Napo- 
Ujoris  Counril  of  State— Anecdotes — State  Prisons  in  France— 
Public  Works  executed  by  Order  of  Bonaparte— Joseph  Bona- 
parte made  TCing  of  Naples,  and  LouisIGngof  Holland— Other 
Promotions. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  this  year,  the  new  kings 
of  Wirtemburg  and  Bavaria  were  enthroned  with 
much  solemnity  at  Munich  and  at  Stuttgard.  On 
the  same  day  the  French  tribunate  presented  to  the 
senate  the  Russian  and  Austrian  colours  taken  at 
Austerlitz,  and  sent  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  together 
with  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
that  had  been  exchanged  at  Vienna,  which  city 
was  not  entirely  evacuated  by  the  French  troops 
till  nine  days  after  Napoleon  had  quitted  this  capi- 
tal, on  the  29th  of  December,  for  Munich,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  31st.  Here  he  received  the 
viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  whom  he 
adopted  as  his  son  on  the  12th,«Dd  who  was  married 
to  the  princess  royal  of  Bavaria  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. 

The  king  of  Naples  was  now  doomed  to  feel 
the  weight  of  Napoleon^s  vengeance.  Queen  Car- 
oline, who  had  the  entire  government  of.  her 
spouse,  and  was  always  influenced  by  her  hatred 
against  France,  had  promised  to  make  a  powerful 
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diversion  in  favour  of  England,  with  the  a^istance 
of  the  Russian  and  British  troops,  whom  she  ex- 
pected at  Naples.  Hitherto  Napoleon's  unexpect- 
ed successes  had  prevented  he^  from  carrying  this 
project  into  execution. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  English  forces  had 
arrived  at  Naples  as  auxiliaries,  but  in  a  few  days 
they  re-embarked  for  Sicily.  The  Russians,  who 
had  come  on  the  same  errand,  set  sail  for  Corfu  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1806. 

Napoleon,  who  had  destined  the  crown  of  Naples 
for  his  brother  Joseph,  had  appointed  him  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  sent  to  invade  Naples. 

Marshal  Massena,  in  the  mean  time,  was  charged 
with  directing  the  movements  of  the  army,  in  which 
Gouvion  St  Cyr  and  Regnier  acted  as  lieutenant- 
generals.  Whilst  Massena  was  preparing  for  this 
grand  enterprise,  the  British  ministry  exhibited  an 
example  of  indiscretion,  sufficient  in  itself  to  deter 
any  power  whatever  from  entering  into  alliance 
with  them.  They  laid  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons complete  copies  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  Austria,'  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  thus  pro- 
voked a  public  discussion  of  their  contents ;  a  step 
involving  a  disclosure  which  Prussia  was  very  un- 
willing to  sanction,  especially  since  the  termination 
of  the  campaign.  In  fact,  the  same  king  of  Prussia, 
whom  the  British  ministry  had  compromised  much 
less  than  he  had  done  himself  by  his  own  conduct, 
three  days  after  opening  the  parliament,  on  the  24th 
of  January,  announced  to  his  army,  by  means  of 
an  article  inserted  in  the  gazette  of  Berlin,  *«  the 
continuance  of  peace,"  which,  to  the  eyes  of  impar^ 
tial  men,  sufficiently  exposed  the  absurd  onterprises 
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in  which  he  had  been  secretly  engaged  previous  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1805. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  article  appeared  in 
the  official  gazette  at  Berlin,  the  grand  duke  Con- 
stantine,  who  arrived  there  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  left  that  city,  but  not  without  taking* 
leave  of  Baron  Hardenberg,  then  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  English  party  in  the  Prussian  cabinet. 
Soon  after  this  the  Prussian  troops  invaded  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  an  act  of  hostility  both 
against  England  and  Sweden,  in  favour  of  which 
this  court  had  armed  but  one  month  before,  and 
which,  six  months  after,  it  was  agein  to  repeat, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  its  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allies  of  France  began 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  procured  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg.  Napoleon  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  January,  1806. 
He  had  already  distributed  his  troops  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  act  as  an  army  of  observation  upon 
Prussia :  hence  the  seventh  corps  of  the  grand 
army,  under  Marshal  Augereau,  began  to  establish 
itself  about  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  at  which  place 
Augereau  fixed  his  head-quarters.  Negotiations, 
however,  still  continued  between  the  Prussian  cab- 
inet and  that  of  the  Tuilleries ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
March,  the  Prussian  envoy,  M.  Haugwitz,  conclud- 
ed a  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which'  Frederick  William 
accepted  of  Hanover  in  exchange  for  several  Prus- 
sian provinces,  as  Anspach,  which  was,  given  to 
Bavaria,  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  and  de  Va- 
langin,  the  country  of  Cleves,  and  Wesel,  which 
Napoleon  reserved  in  favour  of  Marshal  Berthier, 
or  Prince  Murat 
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Other  occupations  of  territory  had  been  autho- 
rized by  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  The  generals 
MoUitor  and  Mathieu  Dumas,  at  the  head  of  a 
French  corps,  had  begun  to  take  possession  of 
Dalmatia  on  the  first  of  February;  and  on  the 
same  day  the  emperor  of  Austria  sent  troops  to 
occupy  the  bishopric  of  Wurtzburg,  which  had 
fallen  to  his  brother  as  an  indemnity  for  the  elec- 
torate of  Salzburg.  On  the  11th  of  February,  a 
French  commissary  delivered  up  the  Tyrol  to  the 
delegates  sent  thither  by  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  on 
the  16th,  a  proclamation  announced  the  taking  pos- 
session of  Istria  by  the  emperor  of  the  French,  king 
of  Italy  ;  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  French  troops 
occupied  the  city  and  territory  of  Nuremberg,  in 
behalf  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  it  was 
consigned.  The  latter,  by  a  patent,  dated  the  15th 
of  March,-announced  the  cession  of  the  dutchy  of 
Berg  to  France  ;  and  Prince  Murat  announced,  in 
his  turn,  the  cession  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  made  to  him 
by  Napoleon.  In  fine,  the  kings  of  Wirtemburg 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  grand  duke  elector  of  Baden, 
continued  in  possession  of  their  respective  estates 
in  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  the  Brisgau,  under  Ihe 
auspices  of  France,  which  was  several  times  con- 
strained to  send  commissaries  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences that  arose  amongst  these  princes,  about  fix- 
ing their  respective  boundaries. 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were  making  upon 
the  continent,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  called  the 
illustrious  Mr.  Fox  to  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  supporting  the  totter  ng 
edifice  of  the  ministry,  shaken  by  the  death  of  P  tt. 

On  the  evening  of  the  opening  of  the  legisla/  ve 
corps,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Baden  arriverf  tt 
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Paris,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  senate  was  in 

formed,  by  a  message,   of  the   marriage   of  thia 

pnnce  with   a  niece   of  the   empress  Josephine, 

Mademoiselle  Stephanie  Beauharnois,  whom  Napo- 

i  leon  had  adopted  some  time  before. 

This  union  was  for  several  years  far  from  being 
liappy.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  causes  of 
difference  gradually  vanished ;  the  prince  and 
princess  became  attached  to  each  other,  and  from 
that  moment  they  had  only  to  regret  the  happiness 
of  which  they  had  deprived  themselves  during  the 
early  years  of  their  marriage. 

At  the  conferences  at  Erfurt,  the  princess  of 
Baden  received  the  most  marked  attentions  from 
her  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  Alexander.  Dur- 
ing the  disasters  of  the  French  in  1813,  persons 
who  were  at  the  head  of  political  afFairs  succeeded 
in  depriving  the  princess  of  the  regard  of  her 
august  relative,  by  circulating  false  reports  to  the  ■ 
prejudice  of  her  character.  Thus,  when  Alexander 
arrived  at  Manheim,  in  his  triumphal  march  to 
Paris,  he  by  no  means  treated  Princess  Stephanie 
with  due  respect.  On  this  occasion,  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  prince  of  Baden  reflected  true  glory 
on  his  character.  The  most  august  personages 
surrounded  him,  and  urged  him  to  repudiate  the 
wife  whom  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon. But  the  prince,  with  true  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  rejected  the  idea,  observing  that  he 
would  never  commit  such  an  act  of  baseness,  which 
would  be  as  repugnant  to  his  affections  as  to  his 
honour.  This  generous  prince  afterwards  fell  a 
victim  to  a  tedious  and  painful  illness.  The  prin- 
cess personally  attended  on  her  husband  through- 
oat  the  whole  of  his  sufferings,  performing  with 
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her  own  hands  sill  the  minute  services  that  his  sit* 
uation  required  ;  her  devoted  attachment  gained 
her  the  admiration  of  all  her  relatives  and  subjects 

Princess  Stephanie  at  all  times  professed  the 
highest  veneration  for  him,  who,  when  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  boundless  power,  had  benevolently  adopted 
ner  as  his  cliild. 

The  council  of  state  being  frequently  mentioned, 
some  account  of  its  constitution  and  conduct  may 
illustrate  the  character  of  its  founder  : 

The  council  of  state,  as  a  whole,  were  Napo- 
leon's real  council,  and  his  mind  in  deliberation,  as 
the  ministers  were  his  mind  in  execution.  At  the 
council  of  state  were  prepared  the  laws  which  the 
emperor  presented  to  the  legislative  body,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  rendered  it  altogether  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the  council, 
the  emperor's  decrees  and  rules  of  public  adminis- 
tration were  drawn  up;  and  the  plans  of  his 
ministers  were  examined,  discussed  and  corrected. 

This  council  received  appeals,  and  pronounced 
finally  on  all  administrative  judgments;  and  inci- 
dentally on  those  of  all  other  tribunals,  even  those 
of  the  court  of  cassation.  There  complaints 
against  the  ministers  were  examined,  and  appeals 
from  the  emperor  to  the  emperor  better  informed. 
Thus  the  council  of  state,  at  which  the  emperor 
uniformly  presided,  being  frequently  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  ministers,  or  occupied  in  reforming 
their  acts  and  errors,  naturally  become  the  point  of 
refuge  for  persons  or  interests  aggrieved  by  any 
authority  whatever. 

So  little  was  the  nature  of  this  council  under- 
stood by  the  people  in  general,  that  it  was  believed 
nn  one  dare  utter  a  word  in  that  assembly,  in  oppo- 
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■ition  to  the  emperor'i  opinion.  Thua  Lias  Caaes 
very  much  aurprised  many  persons,  when  he  relate^ 
the  fact,  that  one  day,  during  a  very  animated 
debatef  the  emperor,  having  been  interrupted  three 
times  in  giving  his  opinion,  turned  towards  the  in- 
dividual who  had  rather  rudely  cut  him  short,  and 
said  in  a  sharp  tone — *'  I  have  not  yet  dene.  I  beg 
you  will  allow  me  to  continue.  I  believe  every 
one  here  has  a  right  to  deliver  his  opinion." 
The  smartness  of  tliis  reply,  notwithstanding  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  excited  a  general  laugh, 
in  which  the  emperor  himself  joined. 

Every  member  was  at  liberty  to  speak ;  if  several 
rose  at  the  same  time,  the  order  of  precedence 
was  regulated  by  the  emperor.  When  he  thought 
the  question,  in  which  he  usually  took  no  inconsider- 
able share  himself,  sufficiently  discussed,  he  made  a 
summary  of  the  arguments,  which  was  always  lu- 
minous, and  frequently  marked  with  novelty  and 
point,  which,  thus  being  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
was  put  to  the  vote. 

The  greatest  freedom  prevailed  in  these  debates. 
The  animation  of  the  speakers,  increasing  by 
degrees,  became  sometimes  excessive,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  often  protracted  beyond  measure,  par- 
ticularly when  the  emperor,  occupied  probably  with 
some  other  subject,  seemed,  either  from  abstraction 
or  something  else,  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  on.  He  then  commonly  cast  an 
irresolute  eye  over  the  hall,  cut  pencils  with  his 
penknife,  pricked  the  tapestry  of  his  table,  or  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  with  the  point  of  it,  or  employed 
his  pencil  or  pen  in  scrawling  whimsical  marks  or 
sketches,  which,  after  he  was  gone,  excited  the  ar- 
dent attention  of  tlie  young  members,  who  made  a 
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Mild  of  scramble  for  them ;  and  it  was  curious  to  ob* 
jserve,  wbeh  he  happened  to  have  traced  the  name 
of  some  country  or  capital,  the  hyperbolical  inferen- 
cei^  that  were  sought  to  be  extracted  from  it  Some- 
lames,  too,  when  the  emperor  entered  the  council, 
tts  soon  as  his  dinner  was  ended,  and  having  under- 
gone great  fatigue  during  the  morning,  hti  would 
fold  his  arms  upon  the  table,  lay  down  his  head, 
and  fall  asleep.  The  arch-chancellor  proceeded 
with  the  deliberations,  which  were  continued  with- 
out interruption ;  and  the  emperor,  on  awakening, 
immediately  caught  up  the  thread  of  the  discussion, 
though  the  previous  subject  might  have  been  ended, 
and  another  introduced.  The  emperor  often  asked 
for  a  glass  of  water  and  sugar  ;  and  a  table  in  the 
adjoining  room  was  always  laid  out  with  refresh- 
ments for  his  use,  without  any  precautions  being 
adopted  as  to  the  individuals  who  were  permitted 
to  approach  it. 

One  day  the  counsellor  of  state.  General  6as- 
sendi,  taking  part  in  the  debate  of  the  moment, 
dwelt  a  long  lime  upon  the  doctrines  of  economists. 
The  emperor,  who  was  much  attached  to  his  old  ar- 
tillery comrade,  stopped  tim,  saying,  <*My  dear 
general,  where  did  you  gain  all  this  knowledge  ? 
Where  did  you  imbibe  these  principles  ?"  Gassen- 
di  replied,  tiiat  he  had  borrowed  his  opinions  from 
Napoleon  himself.  "  How  !'^  exclaimed  the  empe- 
ror with  warmth — ^^  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  From  me,  who  have  always  thought,  that,  if 
there  existed  a  monarchy  of  granite,  the  chimeras 
of  political  economists  would  reduce  it  to  powder  !'^ 
And,  after  some  other  remarks,  partly  ironical  and 
partly  serious,  he  concluded — *^  Go,  general !  yoa 
must  htLve  fallen  asleep  in  your  office,  and  have 
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dreamed  all  this." — Gasaendi,  who  was  rather  iras-  < 

cible,  replied—^  Oh,  as  for  falling  asleep  in  our  i 

offices,  sire,  I  defy  any  one  to  do  that  with  yoa ;  I 

you  plague  us  too  much  for  that"     All  the  council 
burst  into  a   fit    of  laughter,  and    the   emperor  i 

laughed  louder  than  any  one.  > 

A  scene  of  a  very  different  kind  occurred  an-  || 

other  time.     A  religious  party  was  fomenting  civil 
discord  in  the  state,  by  secretly  circulating  bulla 
and  letters  from  the  pope.     They  were  shown  to 
M.  Portal,  a  counsellor  of  state,  appointed  to  super- 
intend religious  worship,  and   who,  if  he  did  not  I 
himself  circulate  them,  at  least  neither  prevented              {| 
nor  denounced  their  circulation.     This  was  discov- 
ered, and   tho  emperor  suddenly  challenged   him               > 
with  the  fact  in  open  council.     **  What  could  have               ' 
been  your  motive,  sir  ?  "  said  he.     "  Were  you  in-               | 
fluenced  by  your  religious  principles  ?  If  so,  why               I 
are  you  here  ?  I  use  no  control  over  the  conscience               i 
of  any  man.     Did  I  force  you  to  become  my  coun-               ' 
sellor  of  state  ?  On  the  contrary,  you  solicited  the 
post  as  a  high  favour.     You  are  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  perhaps  tlie  only  one  who 
has  not  some  personal  claim  to  that  honour :  you 
had  nothing  to  recommend  you  but  the  inheritance  I 
of  your  father^s  services.      You  took  a  personal 
oath  to  me  :  how  could  your  religious  feelings  per- 
mit you  openly  to  violate  that  oath,  as  you  have  just 
now  done  ?    Speak,  however ;  you  are  here  in  con- 
fidence ;  your    colleagues  shall  be    your  judges. 
Your  crime  is  a  great  one,  sir.     A  conspiracy  for 
Uie  commission  of  a  violent  act  is  stopped  as  soon 
as  we  seize  the  arm  that  holds  the  poniard ;  but  a 
conspiracy  to  influence  the  public  mind   has    no 
end :  it  is  like  a  train  of  gunpowder.     Perhaps  at 
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this  very  moment  whole  towns  are  thrown  into 
commotion  through  your  fault'*  The  counsellor 
quite  confused,  said  nothing  in  reply :  the  first  ap- 
peal was  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  to  the  majority  of  whom  this 
event  was  quite  unexpected,  were  struck  with  aston- 
ishment, and  observed  profound  silence.  "  Why,'* 
continued  the  emperor,  **  did  you  not,  according  to 
the  obligation  imposed  by  your  oath,  discover  to  me 
the  criminal  and  his  plots  ?  Am  I  not  at  all  times 
accessible  to  every  one  of  you  ? " — "  Sire,"  said 
the  counsellor  at  lengtli,  venturing  to  reply,  "  ho 
was  my  cousin." — "  Your  crime  is  then  the  greater, 
sir,"  replied  the  emperor  sharply  ;  "  your  kinsman 
could  only  have  been  placed  in  office  at  your  soli- 
citation: from  that  moment  th^  responsibility 
devolved  on  you.  When  I  look  upon  a  man  as  en- 
tirely devoted  to  me,  as  your  situation  ought  to 
render  you,  all  who  are  connected  with  him,  and 
all  for  whom  he  becomes  responsible,  from  that 
time  require  no  watching.  >  These  are  my  maxims." 
The  accused  member  still  remained  silent,  and  the 
emperor  continued — "  The  duties  which  a  counsel- 
lor of  sta'te  owes  to  me  are  immense.  You,  sir, 
have  violated  those  duties,  and  you  hold  the  office 
no  longer.  Begone  :  let  me  never  see  you  here 
again ! " 

The  disgraced  counsellor,  as  he  was  withdrawing, 
passed  very  near  the  emperor :  the  latter  looked  at 
him  and  said — **  I  am  sincerely  grieved  at  this,  sir ; 
for  the  services  of  your  father  are  still  fresh  in  my 
memory."  When  he  was  gone,  the  emperor 
added — « I  hope  such  a  scene  as  this  may  never  be 
renewed ;  it  has  done  me  too  much  harm.  I  air 
not  distrustinl,  but  may  become  so !  I  have  allowen 
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myself  to  be  surroanded  by  every  party :  I  have 
placed  near  my  person  even  emigrants,  and  soldiers 
of  the  army  of  Cond^  ;  and  though  it  was  wished 
to  induce  them  to  assassinate  me,  yet,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  have  continued  faithfuL  Since  I 
have  held  the  reins  of  government,  this  is  the  first 
individual  employed  about  me,  by  whom  I  have 
been  betrayed :"  and  then,  turning  towards  M. 
Locr^,  who  took  notes  of  the  debates  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  he  said,  <<  write  down  betrayedr-^o  you 
hear?" 

The  existence  of  state-prisons  under  Napoleon 
has  been  strongly  objected  to,  especially  by  the 
English ;  but  these  he  contended  were  a  benefit 
He  jusUy  observed,  that,  considering  the  crisis 
from  which  France  had  emerged,  the  factions  that 
divided  her,  and  the  plots  that  had  been  laid,  im- 
prisonment became  indispensable.  To  /bec:^me  a 
prisoner  of  state  was  the  means  of  presi^rving 
numbers  from  the  scaffold.  No  persoi.,  aorording 
to  Napoleon's  law,  could  be  thus  detained  vithout 
the  decision  of  his  privy  council,  which  crnsisted 
of  sixteen  persons.  None  could  be  imprisoned 
more  Uian  a  year,  without  a  fresh  decision  of  that 
council,  and  four  votes  out  of  sixteen  wculd  pro- 
cure any  person's  release.  The  fact  is,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  downfall,  the  stat3  prisons 
scarcely  contained  250  individuals ;  anil  when  he 
became  consul,  he  found  9000  persons  confined  in 
them. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  emperor  in  person,  with 
great  pomp,  opened  the  sittings  of  the  legislative 
body.  On  the  5ih,  the  minister  of  the  interior  at- 
tended the  assembly,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  sit- 
uation of  the  empire.      He  dwelt  upon  the  dikes 
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that  had  been  formed  near  the  Rhone,  to  restrain 
the  inundations .  of  that  river ;  decrees  issued  m 
fayour  of  commerce ;  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
youth;  new  routes  literally  traversing  Savoy,  in 
spite  of  innumerable  obstacles;  the  public  estab- 
lishments in  Piedmont,  then  an  integral  part  of 
the  French  empire,  especially  at  Casal,  Turin,  and 
Alexandria;  tlie  latter  place  intended  to  become 
one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 

The  emperor's  victories,  liis  moderation,  his  new 
alhances,  and  their  mutual  advantages,  were  rapidly 
touched  upon  by  the  minister,  who,  in  returning  to 
the  afiairs  of  the  interior,  enumerated  the  efforts 
made  to  increase  the  ameliorations  introduced  into 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  measures 
adopted  to  carry  the  police  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  He.  then  called  the  attention  of  his 
auditors  to  the  fine  roads  undertaken  over  the 
Simplon,  Mount  Cenes,  and  from  Mount  Genevre 
across  the  Maurienne,  and  the  rocks  between  Gen- 
oa and  Toulon ;  he  also  enumerated  the  many 
roads  completed,  or  commenced,  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  empire;  the  immense  labours  undertaken 
for  improving  the  ancient  routes ;  he  spoke  of  the 
bridges  built  or  rebuilt  over  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse, 
the  Loire,  the  Cher,  the  Loing,  the  Rhone,  the 
Saone,  the  Durance,  the  Isere ;  the  towing-paths 
•long  the  sides  of  many  rivers ;  the  Po  made  nav- 
igable ;  the  six  great  canals,  and  others  less  im- 
portant, commenced,  traced,  or  projected,  and  all 
intended  to  unite  the  two  seas  by  means  of  internal 
navigation,  or  to  connect  the  rivers  of  France  so  as 
to  open  new  channels  for  commerce ;  the  establish- 
ment of  swing,  or  chain  bridges  throughout  the 
«mpire ;  three  lines  of  telegraphs,  and  a  better  or- 
21  • 
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ganization  of  bridges  and  causeways.  The  minis- 
ler  pointed  out  the  two  new  cities  built  in  the  room 
of  those  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  de- 
partments of  Morbihan  and  La  Vendue,  besides 
basins  vliich  had  been  dug  in  thirty-five  ports, 
sluices,  canals,  quays,  jettys,  and  moles  established 
or  repaired,  ports  enlarged,  &c. 

The  road  over  the  Simplon,  extending  from  Ge- 
neva to  Milan,  was  constructed  by  order  of  Bona- 
parte, under  the  direction  of  M.  Ceard,  on  whom  it 
confers  immortal  honotur. 

In  the  course  of  this  grand  route,  more  than 
forty  bridges,  of  various  forms,  are  thrown  from 
one  wild  chasm  to  another,  numerous  galleries,  or 
subterranean  passages,  are  not  only  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  but  through  the  glaciers  also— those 
"  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ;" — and  if  to 
these  we  add  the  aqueducts  that  carry  off  the 
water  ;  the  grand  canal ;  the  walls  that  support 
and  flank  the  whole  of  the  route ;  together  with 
'he  innumerable  works  of  art  which  must  necessa- 
ily  enter  uito,  and  form  a  part  of  this  more  than 
Herculean  work  ;  we  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to 
admire,  the  genius  wliich  contrived,  or  the  skill 
which  executed,  so  stupendous  a  work.  More  than 
30,000  men  were  constantly  employed  in  this  un« 
dertaking,  which  was  finished  in  1805,  afler  three 
years'  incessant  labour.  The  road  is  now  wide 
enough  to  admit  three  carriages  abreast,  but  until 
the  year  1801,  it  was  impassable. 

On  the  80th  of  March,  Prince  Joseph  had  been 
proclaimed  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  the  princi- 
pality of  Guastalki  was  transferred  to  the  Princess 
Pauline,  sister  to  Napoleon,  under  the  title  of  dutch- 
ess    of    Guastalla;    and   that   of  Neufchatel   to 
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Marshal  Berthier,  by  the  title  of  jprince  of  Neuf- 
chatel. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  grand  seignior,  having 
previously  acknowledged  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
Mouhib  Effendi,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the 
Porte,  had  his  first  audience  of  Napoleon,  at  Paris. 

On  the  same  day,  his  majesty  proclaimed  his 
brother  Louis  king  of  Holland  ;  and  an  imperial 
decree  was  passed,  transferring  to  M.  Talleyrand 
the  principality  of  Benevento,  under  the  title  of 
prince ;  and,  by  another  decree,  Bemadotte,  marshal 
of  the  empire,  was  nominated  prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  senate,  this  year, 
was  to  grant  the  levy  of  80,000  men  out  of  the 
conscription  for  1807..  The  prospect  at  that  period 
was  encouraging  and  flattering  to  French  valour, 
which,  by  the  victories  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  left  France 
without  a  rival  on  the  continent 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Bnlranee  of  the  French  Army  into  NcmUs-^Siege  of  CheUt— 
Causes  of  the  Disaffieclion  of  t3ie  Neapolitans  towards  the 
French — Landing  o/the  British  IVoops  under  General  SUtartf 
in  Calabria — Affair^  near  St.  Eupkemiaj  ccUled  the  Battle  of 
Maiday  on  tlie  Mh  of  July — Repulse  of  tlu  French — March  of 
the  English  towards  Maida  on  Uie  8th — Swiss  Soldiers  in  the 
French  Pay  mistaken  for  English — Departure  of  General 
Stuart  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith — Causes  of  the  War  between 
France  and  Prussia, —  The  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Prussia — 
Hostile  Disposition  of  Russia  towards  Napoleon — Louis  Bona' 
parte  King  of  Holland-'Confederation  of  the  RJirne — Napo- 
leon leaiiCh  Paris  to  liead  his  Army —  The  Prussian  Ultimatum 
— The  Prussians  out-mancpuvred — Affair  near  Saalfdd — Battle 
ofJeaa — Blameable  Conduct  of  Bemadotte — Napotton  at  Wei- 

'  mar — Anecdotes — SUmghier  of  the  Prussians  near  Halle —  77u 
French  enter  Berlin — The  Duke  and  Dutcliess  of  Weimar- 
Results  of  the  Battle  of  Jena— Napoleon  at  Bertirk^Occupa- 
lion  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  Hanse  Towns — The  Berlin 
Decree — Recapitulation  of  live  Successes  cf  the  Campaign — AIb- 
pclearis  Arrival  at  Posen  afuL  Warsaw — Battle  of  Pultusk 

Between  the  12th  and  15th  of  February,  this 
year,  the  French  army  made  its  entrance  into  the 
kingrdom  of  Naples :  the  Russians,  who  came  to  the 
assbtance  of  the  queen,  were  under  General  Lascy ; 
— ^when,  to  aggravate  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Napoleon  only  two  months  before, 
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the  court  of  the  Two  SicilieM  confided  the  ci^  of 
I^aples  to  a  garrison  of  eighteen  hundred  English 
Upon  this  the  F.-ench  ambassador  took  down  the 
arms  of  France  from  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and, 
demanding  his  passports,  retired  to  Rome.  But  the 
Russians  did  not  await  the  attack  of  the  French, 
as  an  order  arrived  from  the  emperor  Alexander 
for  them  to  re-embark  without  delay,  and  to  remain 
in  tlie  Ionian  Islands  till  further  orders. 

Gaeta,  added  to  its  natural  strength,  was  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Hesse  Philipstaut,  an 
old  soldier,  a  German  by  birth,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Bourbons.  The  siege  was  con- 
sequently protracted  a  considerable  time.  The 
surrender  of  Gaeta,  on  the  17th  of  July,  set  at 
liberty  sixteen  thousand  of  the  besieging  army. 

The  zeal,  real  or  pretended,  with  which  the  Nea- 
politans received  the  new  king  imposed  upon  them 
by  Napoleon,  soon  began  to  cool  in  a  very  sensible 
degree.  The  principal  places  at  court  were  given 
to  the  French  ;  the  imposts  had  not  been  lowered ; 
arbitrary  contributions  were  imposed  ;  these,  with 
the  luxury  of  the  new  court,  the  affluence  of 
Naples,  and  a  crowd  of  French  and  Italians,  who 
came  there  to  mend  their  fortunes,  were  the  causes 
of  discontent.  The  Calabrians  bore  the  French 
yoke  with  the  greatest  degree  of  impatience,  and 
were  evidently  preparing  for  an  insurrection.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  council  held  at  Palermo,  at  which 
the  English  commandants  by  sea  and  land  were 
present,  a  descent  in  Calabria  was  resolved  upon 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1806,  a  fleet  from  Palermo 
made  sail  towards  Stromboli,  and  afterwards  disem- 
barked troops  opposite  St.  Euphemia.  These  con- 
sisted of  six  thousand  British,  and  three  thousand 
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Neapolitans,  who  were  to  be  joined  by  four  thou- 
sand insurgents.  This  army  was  commanded  by 
the  ^English  general  Stuart.  General  Reynier 
left  in  Calabria  by  King  Joseph  to  govern  that  prov- 
ince, hastened,  on  the  first  arrival  of  this  intel- 
ligence, to  collect  all  the  disposable  troops  that 
could  bo  spared.  The  division  under  his  orders 
was  composed  of  the  first  and  twenty-third  regi- 
ments of  light  infantry,  the  forty-second  of  the 
line,  two  battalions  of  the  first  Swiss  regiment,  the 
ninth  of  the  horse  chasseurs,  and  a  battery  of  horse 
artillery.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the  French  advanced 
guard  was  in  presence  of  the  Anglo-Neapolitan 
army  in  bivouac  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which 
St.  Euphemia  is  built;  its  left  was  supported  by 
this  little  town,  and  ite  right  by  the  sea.  The  / 
French  division  passed  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July  ^- 
in  the  woods  of  Fundaco  del  Fico. 

General  Stuart  formed  the  order  of  battle  in   a 
parallel  line  with  the  shore  ;  his  right  was  supported 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  TAmato.     General  Rey- 
nier  then   gave    orders  to  General  Compere,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  to  cross  the  Amato 
under  the   protection  of  some  companies  of  volti- 
geurs,  who  cleared  the  little  wood  and  the  bushes 
upon  the   right  bank ;  but  the  numerous  tiralleurs, 
that  the  enemy  sent  towards  this  point,  repulsed  the 
French   voltigeurs  before  Genera!  Compere    could. 
form  his  brigade.     The  whole  of  the  English  line 
moving  forward  at  this  instant,  they  engaged  in  a. 
cannonade    and    a    warm  discharge  of   musketry, 
which   did   considerable  execution  in   the   FrenoH 
brigade,   still  suflfering  by  the  disorder  occasioned, 
by  a  precipitate  formation.     In  a  few  minutes  thoy 
had    from  six  to    seven  hundred   men    killed   &iid 
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wounded.  General  Compere,  rallyingr  hia  troops, 
had  an  arm  broken  by  a  cannon  ball.  Unfortonate- 
ly,  the  greatest  part  of  the  division  was  stiU  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  remedy  this  first  check,  and  the 
retrograde  movement  of  the  advanced  guard 
threw  the  rest  of  the  troops  passing  the  Amato 
into  confusion.  The  twenty-third  regiment  of  light 
infantry  alone  had  the  firmness  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
division  to  Catanzaro,  through  the  valley  of  tlie 
Amato.  This  a^air,  in  the  English  annals,  was 
called  the  battle  of  Maida. 

The  English,  being  arrested  in  their  progress  by 
the  intrepidity  of  the  twenty-third  under  Colonel 
Abb6,  did  not  persist  in  following  the  French, 
because  they  thought  their  victory  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  exasperation  of  the  Calabrian  insur- 
gents. But  the  French  had  still  a  sufficient  force 
to  cope  with  the  latter,  though  twelve  thousand  of 
them  had  blocked  up  General  Reynier  in  Catanzaro 
for  some  time. 

General  Stuart,  after  embarking  his  wounded 
and  prisoners,  began  his  march  to  Maida  on  the  8th 
of  July. 

The  forts  of  Scylla  and  Reggie  were  soon  alFker 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Strongoli,  having  re- 
fused to  furnish  General  Reynier  with  provisions, 
was  carried  by  assault,  and  pillaged  and  burnt. 

Amongst  the  troops  under  General  Reynier  were 
two  Swiss  battalions  ;  from  their  red  uniforms,  the 
insurgents  understood  them  to  be  English.  After 
Reynier  had  arrived  at  Cassano,  where  he  had 
formed  an  intrenched  camp,  these  Swiss  were  one 
night  sent  out,  and  ordered  to  make  a  considerable 
detour    for   the   purpose  of  deceiving   the    insur* 
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gents.  Arriving  before  a  village  about  day-break, 
a  body  of  the  former,  seeing  them  proceed  without 
making  any  show  of  hostility,  and  deceived  by 
their  red  uniforms,  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 
English,  that  had  been  disembarked  during  the 
night,  and,  approaching  them  with  shouts  of  joy, 
were  received  by  a  dreadful  fire  of  musketry,  and 
immediately  charged  with  the  bayonet,  by  which 
they  lost  nearly  lOOQ  men  :  and  the  Swiss  returned 
to  the  French  camp  with  two  white  flags,  and 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  these  successes,  frequently  at- 
tended with  dreadful  reprisals,  the  defeat  of  the 
insurgents  in  a  great  measure  only  seemed  to  call 
up  more  combatants. 

During  this  time,  the  English  thinking  tlie  French 
sufficiently  engaged  with  the  insurgents,  Genen^ 
Stuart  embarked  for  Sicily  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  16th  of  tlie  same  month,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  mortified  by  his  bad  success  against  the  Isle 
of  Procida,  set  sail  with  the  flotilla  under  his  orders 
for  Messina. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
towards  the  end  of  1806. 

We  have  previously  noticed  the  symptoms  of 
hostility  ready  to  break  out  between  France  and 
Prussia.  Nothing  but  the  irresolution  of  Frederick 
William  retarded  this  event.  The  attractions  that 
the  possession  of  Hanover  oflercd  to  this  princej 
seemed  to  have  been  the  only  cause  of  slackness  in 
his  preparations.  The  misunderstanding  excited 
between  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Berlin,  was 
evident  in  the  public  acts  of  the  month  of  March, 
1806,  when  tlio  king  of  England  declared  by  his 
minister,  that  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  cession 
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of  hid  electoral  estates:  however,  tlie  Prossians 
still  continued  to  occupy  the  fortress  of  Hameln  on 
tlie  26th,  and  a  few  days  afler  the  king  of  Prussia 
published  an  edict,  according  to  which,  the  shutting 
of  his  ports  against  the  English  was  authorized  in 
tiie  same  manner  as  had  been  practised  whilst  Han- 
over was  occupied  by  the  French. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  immoveable  in  his  affection 
for  the  English,  and  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of 
Frederick  William,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
menaces  and  complaints  ;  but  did  not  wish  to  try 
the  chances  of  war  with  a  power  so  formidable  as 
Prussia ;  he  therefore  concentrated  in  Pomerania 
tliat  army  which  he  intended  should  take  part  in 
the  operations  of  the  coalition  lately  dissolved  by 
Uie  treaty  of  Presburg,  and  only  leil  some  detach- 
ments in  Lauenberg,  which  country  his  treaties 
with  England  obliged  him  to  defend.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  the  ports  of  Embden  and  East 
Friezeland  were  added  to  those  that  had  been  pre- 
viously shut  against  the  English.  The  civil  occu- 
pation of  Hanover  was  completed  at  the  same  time; 
the  authorities  being  called  upon  to  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  sovereign,  whilst  the  Prussians  as- 
sumed a  hostile  aspect  towards  the  Swedes,  as  if 
they  meant  to  compel  them  to  evacuate  Lauenberg. 
This  ended  in  an  open  rupture,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Pomerania  by  the  Swedes,  after  an  action  fought 
on  the  27th  of  April,  and  embargoes  mutually  laid 
on  the  shipping  of  both  these  powers.  Still  the 
forbearance  of  England  towards  Prussia,  and  of 
Prussia  towards  England,  led  politicians  to  believe, 
that  both  powers  were  acting  in  concert  to  deceive 
Napoleon,  and  to  give  the  king  of  Prussia  time  to 
put  his  army   upon  the  most  respectable  footing. 
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Tboagh  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
generous  treatment,  which  the  emperor  Alexander 
had  leceived  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  would 
have  inspired  Iiim  with  pacific  sentiments,  the  Rus- 
sian army  had  scarcely  got  out  of  its  critical  situa- 
tion in  Moravia,  scarcely  had  tlie  Russian  generals 
and  the  emperor's  guards  been  sent  home  without 
being  exchanged,  wlien  orders  were  given  to  the 
Russian  troops  to  occupy  the  mouths  of  the  Catta- 
ro,  upon  tlie  coasts  of  the  ancient  Venetian  Albany, 
ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  from  whence  the  Ru£P- 
sians  were  afterwards  driven,  as  also  out  of  Dalma- 
tia.  But  to  strengthen  .Napoleon  against  all  these 
new  combinations,  Louis  Bonaparte,  as  king  of 
Holland,  was  called  upon  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
new  "Confederation  of  the  Rhine,"  which  de- 
tached almost  all  the  German  princes  from  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  placed  them  as  tributaries 
and  vassals  under  the  power  of  Napoleon.  This 
treaty  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  July  12,  1806.  About  this  time  a  treaty 
of  peace,  negotiated  between  the  Russian  counsel- 
lor of  state,  M.  D'Oubril,  and  General  Clarke  on 
the  part  of  France,  was  disowned  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  on  the  ground  of  that  minister's  going 
beyond  his  instructions.  Other  negotiations  be- 
tween Lord  Lauderdale  and  the  French  govern- 
ment shared  a  similar  fate.  Prussia,  too,  appeared 
most  seriously  inclined  to  make  use  of  •the  weapons 
against  France  which  she  seemed  to  have  been  pre- 
paring against  Sweden.  Sweden  was  devoted  to 
Ruscia,  and  Prussia  was  sold  to  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  protestations  tliat  the  Prus-  * 
Bian  government  renewed  almost  daily  through  its 
minister  at  Paris,  towards  the  middle  of  August 
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her  preparations  assumed  such  a  decided  character^ 
that  tlicir  real  object  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 
About  the  same  time,  Napoleon  took  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Wesel,  near  the  Rhine,  which  was 
one  of  the  grievances  alleged. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  emperor  Napoleon 
wrote  to  the  princes  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  to  furnish  their  contingent  troops  for  his 
army,  which  was  complied  with,  according  to  trea- 
ty. On  the  25th,  Napoleon  quitted  his  imperial 
residence,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  arrived  at  Mayence  on  the  28th,  and  on 
the  1st  of  October  he  passed  the  Rhine.  Whilst 
here,  it  seems  he  received  the  Prussian  ultimatum^ 
delivered  by  General  Knobelsdorf,  and  transmitted 
to  Napoleon  from  Paris.  In  this  he  was  called 
upon  to  renounce  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and 
Italy,  and  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  Prus- 
sia, if  his  troops  were  not  withdrawn  from  Germa- 
ny, and  made  to  cross  the  Rhine. 

Napoleon  could  not  finish  reading  the  document 
that  conveyed  these  demands,  but  threw  it  down 
with  contempt  Alluding  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Does  he  think  himself  in  Cham- 
pagne ?  Does  he  .want  to  give  us  a  new  edition  of 
his  manifesto  ?  What !  does  he  pretend  to  mark 
out  a  route  for  our  march  back  ?  Really,  I  pity  Prus- 
sia. I  feel  for  William.  He  is  not  aware  what 
rhapsodies  he  is  made  to  write.  This  is  too  ridicu- 
lous. Berthier,  they  wish  to  give  us  a  rendezvous 
of  honour  for  the  8th ;  a  beauteous  queen  will  be 
witness  to  the  combat  Come,  let  us  march  oi^ 
and  show  our  courtesy.  We  will  not  halt  tO]  we 
enter  Saxony." 
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The  emperor  quitted  Bamberg  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, at  three  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  on  the 
same  morning  at  Kronach.  The  Prussians  occu- 
pied Schleitz,  where  General  Tauenzien  had  tax 
thousand  Prussians  and  three  thousand  Saxons:  on 
the  9th  they  were  there  charged  and  routed,  and  a 
thousand  prisoners  taken.  Afler  this  success,  the 
French  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  Saale.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  calcu- 
lated upon  coming  up  with  the  French  army  upon 
the  Maine,  occupying  their  wings  by  detached 
corps,  and  upon  penetrating  their  centre  before 
they  could  concentrate  their  forces.  But  whilst 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  made  certain  that  the 
French  would  debouch  by  Koenigshaflen,  it  ap- 
pea'cd  their  movements  on  his  centre  were  mere 
ly  a  ruse  de  guerre,  made  to  mislead  him,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  debouching  by  the  forests  of 
Thuringen,  whilst  they  proceeded  towards  Cobourg 
and  Memmingen,  through  woody  and  mountainous 
countries,  where  the  Prussian  cavalry  would  be 
Bure  to  be  crippled  in  their  operations.  As  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  anticipate  the  French 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  hurried  to  Koenigshaflen. 

Napoleon  marched  on  Schleitz  with  the  firsf 
corps,  sixty  leagues  from  the  presumed  point  of  at 
tack.  The  third  corps  remained  quietly  at  Naum 
burg,  in  the  rear  of  the  duke  :  hostilities  had  beer 
commenced  only  two  days,  when  that  prince,  al 
ready  uncovered  on  his  left,  found  his  commiinica 
tions  with  the  Elbe  in  danger. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  near  Saalfeld,  the  divis 
ion  under  the  orders  of  General  Suchett  fell  in 
with  the  Prussian  advanced  guard  under  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick  Chris- 
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tian  Louis  of  Pruiuia,  charged  with  defending  this 
post  and  the  bridge  over  the  Saale.  A  cannonade 
commenced,  and  was  continued  nearly  two  hours. 
A  brigade  of  hussars,  part  of  the  French  advanced 
guard,  charged  and  overthrew  the  enemy's  cavalry ; 
then,  advancing  at  a  charging  pace,  they  tlirew  the 
Prussian  infantry  into  disorder ;  these  were  partly 
driven  into  the  marshes,  and  partly  dispersed  in  the 
woods. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick's  advanced  guard,  on  ar- 
riving on  the  Maine,  found  no  enemy  !  He  retraced 
his  steps  in  haste,  and  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar 
and  Prince  Jlohenlohe  were  called  upon  to  move, 
whilst  the  army  of  reserve  made  a  forced  march. 
Some  of  these  mistook  their  route,  ard  others  did 
not  use  sufficient  despatch,  whilst  the  duke,  discon- 
certed by  a  system  of  movements  so  new  to  him, 
knew  not  what  course  to  adopt.  Seeing  his  left 
wing  about  to  be  turned,  he  hastily  rallied  his  army 
of  reserve,  advancing  upon  Halle,  and  left  Prince 
Hohenlohe  at  Capellendorf  to  mask  the  retrograde 
movement.  The  duke  recovered  his  confidence. 
On  the  road  to  Jena  he  found  not  more  than  thirty 
chasseurs  stragglers.  He  thought  it  was  not  easy 
to  surprise  a  skilful  manoBuvrer  like  himself.  Ho- 
iienlohe's  corps  were  encamped  behind  the  heights 
of  Jena ;  their  masses  extended  beyond  Weimar, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Napoleon  re- 
connoitred them  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and 
fixed  upon  the  following  day  for  the  attack.  In  the 
night  he  issued  orders  for  the  movements  of  the 
different  corps.  "  Davoust,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  must  march  on  Apolda,  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  army  :  he  may  take  what  route 
he  may  think  most  expedient.     If  Bernadotte  be  at 
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hand,  he  may  support  him.*'  In  the  meanwhile  Jie 
duke  of'  Brunswick  flattered  himself  that  the 
French  could  not  debouch ;  but  the  axes  of  their 
pioneers  removed  every  obstacle,  and  during  the 
night  a  rock  was  cut  through,  and  a  passage  made 
for  the  French  artillery. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  right  and  left ;  the 
conflict  was  terrible.  Davoust,  in  particular,  was 
placed  in  a  situation  sufficient  to  try  a  man  of  the 
most  determined  courage  and  firmness.  Berna- 
dotte  refused  to  support  him.  He  paraded  round 
Apolda,  while  26,000  French  troops  were  engaged 
with  60,000  picked  men,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 

In  fact,  it  appears  from  Napoleon's  own  Memoirs, 
that  <Uhe  conduct  of  Bernadotte  at  Jena  was  such, 
that  the  emperor  had  signed  the  decree  for  bring- 
ing him  before  a  council  of  war,  and  he  would 
inevitably  have  been  shot,  so  general  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  army  against  him.  It  was  out  of 
regard  for  his  wife,  that  the  emperor  destroyed  the 
order  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Neufchatel.  Bernadotte 
commanded  the  first  corps,  of  about  18^000  men ; 
he  arrived  at  Naumburg,  in  the  rear  of  Marshal 
Davoust,  who  commanded  the  third  corps,  of  about 
30,000,  to  defend  the  defile  of  Kosen,  and  the 
field  of  battle  at  Averstadt.  Half  Davoust's  corps 
had  already  passed  the  Saale,  when  Bernadotte  ar- 
rived, and  ofiered  to  head  the  column,  upon  the 
foolish  pretext  that  his  corps  was  No.  I.  Davoust, 
with  reason,  opposed  this,  representing  that  it  would 
occasion  the  loss  of  valuable  time,  and  would  con« 
fiise  the  troops  in  a  defi!e,  which  would  be  produc- 
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tive  of  much  mischief.  Bernadotte  then  raised  his 
camp,  and  marched  towards  Domborg:  at  break 
of  day  he  passed  the  Saale  there.  Precisely  at 
this  time  Davoust  was  attacked  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  head  of  60,000  of  his  best  troops. 
Pie  then  felt  severely  tlie  loss  of  the  corps  under 
Bernadotte.  At  Domburg  this  marshal  had  still 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  error,  by  falling 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  army ;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  parading  his  troops,  without 
firing  a  shot :  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
evinced  the  bitterness  of  their  indignation  in  loud 
accusations  of  treason." 

However,  the  route  of  the  Prussians  was  com- 
plete. At  night  the  wreck  of  their  army  was  pur- 
sued ;  some  Saxon  battalions  were  taken,  and  the 
French  entered  p^/e  m^lt  ^vith  them  into  Weimar. 

The  ardour  of  the  troops  in  general  on  this  im- 
portant day  was  such,  that  some  corps,  which  cir- 
cumstances prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
engagement,  loudly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction. 
One  of  these  traits  sufficiently  characterize  the 
soldiers,  and  the  emperor  under  whose  eyes  they 
fought.  Early  in  the  battle  of  Jena,  whilst  the 
French  cavalry  were  anxiously  expected.  Napoleon, 
seeing  his  wings  in  a  state  of  agitation,  being 
threatened  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  set  off  at  full 
gallop  to  direct  the  manoeuvres,  and  change  the 
front  into  squares.  The  infantry  of  the  imperial 
guard  seeing  all  the  rest  of  the  troops  engaged, 
whilst  the  emperor  left  them  in  inaction,  many 
voices  were  heard  crying,  Forward ! "  Who  is  that  ?" 
said  the  emperor,  smartly,  and  presenting  himself 
in  the  front  of  the  battalions. — ^**  This  is  some 
beardless   young   man,   who  wishes  to   anticipate 
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what  I  intend  to  do.  Let  him  wait  till  he  hai 
commanded  in  thirty  pitched  battles,  before  he  pro- 
tend to  give  me  advice." 

The  emperor  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Weimar.  The  dutchcss  of  Weimar,  daughter  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  preserved  the 
noble  pride  of  tlie  ancient  Germans.  When  all 
the  persons  of  her  family  saved  themselves  at 
Brunswick,  where  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Jena  was  already  known,  she  had  the  courage 
to  shut  herself  up  with  her  ladies  of  honour  in  her 
chateau  at  Weimar.  The  state  apartments  were 
prepared  for  Bonaparte.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
castle,  some  days  after,  the  dutchess,  having  quitted 
her  apartment,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
grand  staircase,  and  received  him  with  all  suitable 
respect.  "Who  are  you?"  said  he,  drawing 
back. — ^**  I  am  the  dutchess  of  Weimar." — ^**  I  pity 
you,"  replied  he ;  "I  will  crush  your  husband. 
Let  me  dine  in  my  own  apartments."  Afterwards 
he  passed  hastily  by  her.  The  night  was  passed 
in  disorder  and  tumult  The  unhappy  dutchess 
heard  the  distressing  cries  of  her  people,  but  could 
not  assist  them.  However,  early  in  the  morning, 
>  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  send  one  of  her 
chamberlains  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  to  request  an  audience.  This  step,  suit- 
able  to  the  ceremony  of  courts,  put  Napoleon  in 
mind  of  his  quality  as  emperor,  and  also,  in  that 
respect,  of  the  duty  due  from  him  to  a  sovereign 
princess.  He  sent  a  polite  answer,  and  invited 
himself  to  breakfast  with  the  dutchess.  Scarce 
had  he  entered  the  apartment,  ere  he  began  with 
his  usual  vivacity  to  question  Uie  dutchess :  "  How 
could  your  husband  be  such  a  fool  as  to  make  war 
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an  me  ?'* — "  Your  majesty  would  have  despised  hliBi 
if  he  had  not ;"  waa  the  noble  answer  of  the  prin- 
cess.— ^^  How  so  ?  " — ^The  dutchess  solepmly  and 
gravely  replied,  ^  My  husband  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Prussia  these  thirty  years, 
and  certainly  it  was  not  a  time  for  my  husband 
with  honour  to  quit  him,  at  the  moment  he  had  so 
able  and  powerful  an  enemy  as  your  majesty  to 
contend  with."  This  admirable  reply,  as  full  of 
dignity  as  address,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Bonaparte ;  his  features  relaxed,  and  he  continued 
questioning  in  a  milder  manner.  At  length,  Na- 
poleon said,  <*  Madam,  you  have  saved  your  hus- 
band. You  are  the  most  respectable  lady  I  ever 
knew."  Ailcrwards,  repeating  his  expressions  of 
respect,  ho  added,  in  an  insolent  manner,  <<  I  par- 
don him,  but  solely  on  your  account ;  he  himself  is 
but  an  indifferent  subject"  The  princess  maed  no 
reply  :  as  a  good  mother  she  remembered  she  was 
surrounded  by  unhappy  children,  for  whom  it  be- 
came her  far  better  to  intercede ;  she  did  so,  and 
succeeded ;  for  she  obtained  of  the  conqueror  his 
promise  to  spare  the  inhabitants  of  her  dutchy :  and 
Napoleon  acknowledged  i^he  was  an  amiable  and 
sensible  woman,  and  of  dignified  manners. 

Napoleon  confessed  that,  in  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger.  He  might  have  disappeared 
then,  without  any  one  clearly  knowing  his  fate. 
He  I'.ad  approached  the  bivouacs  of  the  Prussians 
in  the  dark,  to  reconnoitre  them,  having  only  a  few 
officers  about  his  person.  The  French  army  was 
almost  every  where  on  the  alert,  from  the  persua- 
sion that  the  Prussians  were  strongly  addicted  to 
nocturnal  attacks.     Returning  from  this  party/  the 
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eii)peror  was.  fired  at  by  the  first  sentinel  of  hia 
own  camp,  which  proved  a  signal  for  the  whole 
line  ;  and  Napoleon  had  no  resource  but  to  throw 
himself  flat  on  his  face  till  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered. His  principal  apprehension,  however,  was 
not  realized  ;  he  feared  that  the  Prussian  line, 
which  was  very  near  him,  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner. 

Whilst  the  French  were  following  up  tlieir 
advantages,  the  Prussians  were  rallying  their  scat- 
tered forces  at  Magdeburg.  The  duke  of  Wir- 
temburg,  one  of  their  generals,  had  already  taken 
a  position  at  Halle,  and  Bernadotte  was  marching 
upon  him.  He  attacked  the  Prussians  with  the 
bayonet,  killing  and  routing  all  that  dared  to  op- 
pose him. 

Arriving  at  Dessau,  Napoleon  treated  the  old 
duke  and  his  son  with  much  consideration.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Prussians,  flying  towards  Magde- 
burg, took  refuge  behind  the  intrenchments,  where 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  king  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 
All  the  French  corps  were  marching  towards  Ber- 
lin ;  but  the  honour  of  taking  possession  of  that 
city.  Napoleon  had  reserved  for  Davoust's  corps, 
which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  victory  at 
Jena.  On  the  way  to  Potzdam,  the  troops  were 
overtaken  by  such  a  violent  storm,  that  Napoleon, 
though  wrapped  in  his  gray  military  great  coat, 
was  obliged  to  enter  a  house,  where  he  was  as- 
tonished to  see  a  young  female,  a  native  of  Egypt, 
who  was  much  agitated  at  his  presence,  bestowing 
upon  him  the  same  religious  veneration  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  Arabs. 
She  was  the  widow  of  on  officer  in  the  array  of 
2* 
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the  East,  and  had  a  son,  for  whom  Napoleon  nn 
dertook  to  provide,  and  granted  her  a  pension  of 
1200  francs.  *<  This," said  Napoleon,  "was  the  first 
time  I  ever  took  shelter  against  a  storm,  and  I  felt 
a  presentiment  that  a  good  action  awaited  me/' 

The  court  had  fled  with  such  precipitation  from 
Potzdam,  that  nothing  had  been  carried  away. 
Even  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  belt, 
and  the  cordon  of  his  orders,  were  left  here.  Na- 
poleon, taking  possession  of  these,  said,  <*  I  prefer 
these  trophies  to  all  the  king  of  Prussia's  treas- 
ures. I  will  send  them  to  my  veterans  who 
served  in  the  campaign  of  Hanover.  I  will  present 
them  to  the  governor  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Inva- 
lids, who  will  preserve  them  as  a  testimony  of  the 
victories  of  the  army,  and  the  revenge  it  has 
taken  for  the  disasters  of  Rosbach." 

After  having  visited,  with  religious  veneration, 
the  vault  where  the  remains  of  the  Great  Freder- 
ick were  deposited,  he  found  them  in  a  coffin  of 
cedar,  covered  with  copper,  without  ornament, 
trophy,  or  any  inscription  Uiat  might  recall  the  feats 
that  immortalize  th^  name  of  this  royal  warrior. 

Envoys  soon  arrived  at  Berlin  from  all  the  coorts 
of  Germany,  petitioning  Napoleon  to  show  favour 
to  their  respective  princes  ;  but  he  would  not  hear 
the  name  of  the  duke  of  Weimar  mentioned,  being 
as  indignant  against  him  as  he  was  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  the  dutchess,  whom  he  styled  his 
cousin — a  distinction  which  was  then  of  no  small 
importance.  The  elector  of  Hesse,  also,  wished  to 
treat ;  but  Napoleon  was  so  much  offended  with 
him,  that  he  would  not  receive  his  envoy.  **  As  ta 
him,"  said  he,  "  his  reign  is  ended." 
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The  results  of  the  termination  of  the  battle  of 
Jena  were  many,  and  of  much  importance  to  Na- 
poleon. The  Oder  was  crossed  without  loss  of 
time.  Marshal  Davoust's  corps,  having  suffered  the 
most  in  these  movements,  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Naumburg,  Freyburg,  and  the  heights  between 
these  places,  to  give  his  troops  a  day's  rest,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Unstruth.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  paint  the  terror  into  which  the  grand  catas- 
trophe at  Jena  had  thrown  both  the  soldiers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Nothing  could 
place  the  general  alarm  in  a  stronger  point  of 
view,  than  the  phrase  inserted  'in  the  Berlin  Gazette 
on  the  following  day :  "  The  royal  army  has  been 
defeated  at  Awerstadt ;  but  the  kiag  and  his  bro- 
thers are  alive."  In  fact,  after  this  disaster,  no 
more  hope  remained  for  tlie  Prussian  government. 
Every  place,  the  capital  not  excepted,  had  opened 
its  gates  to  the  victorious  army ;  five  days  had  in  a 
manner  decided  the  fate  of  the  monarchy,  found- 
ed and  augmented  by  the  sword,  and  lately  so 
flourishing. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  who  for  a  short  time  had 
taken  refuge  at  Magdeburg,  escaped  from  the 
place,  by  breaking  through  the  weak  cordon  with 
which  it  had  been  at  first  invested.  Marshal  Ney 
having  completed  the  blockade,  the  Prussian  offi- 
cers, so  arrogant  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  were  now  much  changed.  They  loudly 
solicited  for  peace.  Several  generals,  and  espe- 
eially  Prince  Hohenloho,  said  to  General  Belliard, 
during  an  interview  with  the  governor  of  Magde- 
burg, "What  does  your  emperor  want?  Will  lie 
continually  pursue  us  with  the  sword  in  our  loins  ? 
We  have  not  Iiad  a  moment's  repose  since  the  bat' 
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tie  of  Jena."  They  had  solicited  a  truce  for  three 
days  to  bury  the  dead ;  to  which  the  emperor  an- 
swered, « Let  tliem  think  of  the  living ;  we  will 
bury  the  dead ;  there  is  no  need  of  a  truce  for  that" 

Napoleon  quitted  Potzdam  for  Berlin,  where  he 
nr.ade  his  public  entrance  on  the  27th  of  October. 
The  magnificent  appearance  of  this  capital  on  its 
first  view,  and  about  Charlottenburg,  and  passing 
through  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  added  splen- 
dour to  tlie  triumph  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
public  tranquillity  was  so  well  secured,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Berlin  could  scarcely  perceive  that 
their  city  was  occupied  by  foreign  troops.  Things 
went  on  in  their  ordinary  way;  the  play-houses 
were  open,  as  in  the  time  of  profound  peace ;  and 
tlie  French  actors  represented  the  exploits  of  the 
grand  army  ;  but,  with  that  delicacy  so  peculiar  to 
the  nation,  the  subjects  they  adopted  for  the  stage 
were  not  connected  with  the  history  or  the  affairs 
of  Prussia.         * 

In  October,  1806,  the  eighth  corps  of  the  grand 
army  marched  towards  Hanover  and  Hamburgh,  to 
shut  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser  against  the  Eng- 
lish. Hameln  and  Niemberg  soon  capitulated, 
which  example  was  followed  by  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen  ;  and  thus  the  French  for  a  time  became 
masters  of  all  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  and  the  rivers 
that  run  into  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

The  war  with  Prussia  in  this  quarter  was  now 
terminated.  Of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
that  had  formed  the  enemy's  grand  army,  seven 
eighths  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners. 
About  twenty  thousand  men,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
remained  to  King  Frederick  William,  shut  up  in 
Glogau,  Breslau,   Brieg,   Kcenigsberg,   and   other 
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places  in  Silesia  and  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw.  The 
king,  the  queen,  the  chanceries,  and  some  generals, 
had  sought  an  asylum  in  Koenigsberg,  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Prussia,  and  tliis  brought  about  the  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice  on  the  part  of  Prussia, 
which  Russia  would  not  permit  her  to  conclude. 
It  was  whilst  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  this 
armistice  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  that  Napoleon  is- 
sued from  his  palace  at  Berlin  that  famous  decree, 
that  was  to  place  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  continental 
system,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  the,  hu- 
miliation of  tlie  naval  power  of  England. 

By  way  of  recapitulating  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses of  this  short  campaign,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  recollect,  that  the  first  afiair  between  the  French 
and  the  Prussians  took  place  at  Schleitz  on  the  ^th 
of  October ;  that  of  Saalfeld  was  on  the  10th. 
The  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  on  the  14th.  Er- 
furt capitulated  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th,  Napo- 
leon was  at  Weimar;  on  the  18th,  the  prince  of 
Wirtemburg  was  beaten  at  Halle ;  on  the  24th,  the 
emperor  arrived  at  Potzdam ;  Spandau  capitulated 
next  day.  In  the  affair  of  Zehdenick,  on  the  26th, 
six  thousand  Prussian  cavalry  were  defeated  by  the  ' 
grand  duke  of  Berg  ;  on  the  28tli,  Prince  Augus- 
tus and  Prince  Hohenlohe  were  defeated  and  made 
prisoners  at  Prentzlow.  Stettin  was  taken  on  the 
29th  of  October ;  and  on  the  1st  of  November, 
Marshal  Mortier  seized  on  Heese  Cassel.  On  tho 
7th,  Lubeck  was  taken,  and  Blucher  capitulated  at 
Shwartov^,  with  21,000  men.  Magdeburg  surren- 
dered on  the  8th  ;  Posen  was  taken  by  Marshal  Da- 
voust  on  the  10th ;  Hameln  in  Hanover  capitulated 
on  the  20th ;  and  Niemburg  four  days  after.    Ham- 
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burgh,  Bremen,  &c.  were  occupied  by  French  troopB, 
preparatory  to  the  issuing  of  the  Berlin  decree. 

Napoleon  left  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1806,  and  arrived  at  Posen  on  the  27th,  and  the 
next  day  gave  audience  to  several  deputations  from 
the  Poles.  The  grand  duke  of  Berg,  with  a  part 
of  the  cavalry  of  tlie  reserve,  and  the  corps  under 
Marshals  Davoust,  Lannes,  and  Augereau,  entered 
Warsaw  on  the  28th  and  29th.  The  Russian  gen- 
eral Bennigsen,  who  occupied  the  city,  evacuated 
it  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  French ; 
Prince  Jerome,  with  a  corps  of  Bavarians,  was  at 
Kalitch,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army  at  Posen. 
Previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  War- 
saw, some  smart  skirmishing  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  French  and  Russian  advanced  guards, 
and  the  former  made  a  number  of  prisoners.  The 
Russians  retreated  over  the  Vistula,  and  burnt  the 
bridge  afler  they  had  passed. 

The  unfortunate  but  brave  Poles,  on  contemplat- 
ing the  French,  fancied  they  beheld  the  legions  of 
the  great  Sobieski  returning  from  a  military  expe- 
dition ;  but  Napoleon  could  not  make  them  a  posi- 
tive promise  of  their  restoration  as  a  kingdom :  his 
observation  on  the  subject  was,  "  that  if  the  match 
should  once  be  lighted,  there  was  no  knowing  how 
long  it  might  continue  to  burn."  Napoleon  arrived 
at  Warsaw  on  the  19th,  where  he  remained  till  tlie 
23d.  Several  corps  had  been  already  pushed  over 
the  Vistula,  the  Narew,  and  the  Bug ;  redoubts, 
bridges,  and  tiles-de-ponly  had  been  formed,  and 
the  Russian  detachments  were  repulsed  wherever  - 
they  presented  themselves. 

The  battle  of  Pultusk,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
which  General  Bennigsen  represented  to  his  sove- 
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reign  as  a  victory  obtained  over  a  part  of  the 
French  army,  and  which  was  celebrat^d  as  such  by 
the  Russian  clergy  in  all  the  churches,  certainly 
was  in  efTect  one  of  the  rudest  shocks  the  French 
had  sustained  since  their  entrance  into  Poland, 
where  their  infantry  felt  the  need  of  all  their  intre- 
pidity to  preserve  their  superiority  over  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  never  behaved  better  than  on  this 
occasion.  The  cavalry  conducted  themselves  with 
equal  bravery. 

During  these  proceedings.  Marshal  Soult  marched 
towards  Makow,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  columns,  but  tlie  wretchedness  of  the 
roads  and  the  weather  saved  the  Russian  army 
from  an  entire'  defeat.  They  nevertheless  lost 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  hundred  carriages, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  made  prisoners.  The  rest  retreated  to 
Ostrolenka. 
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Operatioiu  in  SiUaia^  Napoleon^ »  generous  TreabnetU  of  the 
Saxon  Princet — Swedish  Pomerama  intxuied  by  MarMhai  Mor^ 
tier— Line  cf  Defenct  upon  the  Vistula — B«ttt/e  of  Mohringen 
—  The  Russians  drii^en  from  Bergfried — Affairs  at  Deppen 
and  Waltendorf— Defeat  of  the  Prussian  General  Lestocq--' 
Ho  ff  carried — Bailie  of  Eylau — Defeat  ofiivf  Russians  at  Os' 
troienka — Surrender  of  8chu?eidmtz  and  Glatz — Success  of 
Moi-tier  in  Pomerania — Affair  of  Braunsberg — Investvient  of 
Colberg  and  Dantzick — BatUe  of  Friedland-^Meetinff  of  the 
tiro  Emperors  upon  Uie  Raft — AiT'iral  of  tJie  King  aftd  Q^een 
of  Prussia  at  Tilsit — Anecdotes — Treaties  at  TiuU — Marshal 
lirune  enters  Stoedish  Pomemnia — Napoleon's  Entry  into 
Frankfort — Arrival  at  Paris — Tlie  French  invade  Portugal. 

Such  had  been  the  success  of  the  French  dur- 
ing the  short  campaigns  of  1806,  that,  including 
all  the  Prussian  garrisons  in  Silesia,  in  Dantzick, 
&c.,  not  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men  re- 
mained. Still,  though  hostilities  had  ceased  in 
Poland  at  the  end  of  1806,  they  were  continued  in 
Silesia  with  activity.  Plassenberg,  near  Culmbach 
upon  the  Maine,  in  Franconia,  soon  surrendered 
with  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  troops  of  the  line, 
besides  invalids.  Glogau  was  the  next  place 
invested,  and  the  conduct  of  the  siege  lefl  to  Gen- 
eral Vandamme,  which  place  capitulated  with  two 
thousand  five  hundred  troops.  General  Vandamme 
was  next  ordered  to  invest  Breslau  ;  but,  being 
much  stronger  then  the  French  conceived  it  to  be, 
the  place  was*  not  surrendered  till  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1807. 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that,  eight  days 
after  the  battlt;  of  Jena,  Napoleon  having  gener- 
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ously  seDt  home  the  Saxon  prisoners  serving  under 
the  Prussians,  he  granted  a  cessation  of  all  hostili* 
ties  against  the  elector  Frederick  Augustus,  but 
placed  French  commandants  at  Dresden,  and  every 
other  place  of  importance  in  Saxony,  tUl  the  con- 
clusion of  a  definitive  peace,  which  was  signed  at 
Po6en  on  the  11th  of  December,  when  the  elector 
was  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
and  received  the  title  of  king,  with  the  prospect  of 
an  increase  of  power.  The  ducal  house  of  Saxony 
was  not  less  fortunate,  though  every  branch  of  it, 
excepting  that  of  Gotha,  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  war  against  France.  In  fact,  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  the  reigning  duke,  and  hereditary 
prince  of  Saxe-Weimar,  furnished  their  contmgents 
of  troops,  and  even  served  in  the  Prussian  armies. . 
Peace,  however,  was  signed  with  these  princes, 
and  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Memmingen  and  Hildburg 
hausen,  at  Posen,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  ducal 
household  were  admitted  into  the  confederation 
The  emperor  Napoleon  was  less  generous  to  three 
other  sovereign  princes  connected  with  Prussia. 
The  old  duke  of  Brunswick  died  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  1806,  in  a  miserable  village  nearAl- 
tona,  not  far  from  the  field  of  Rosbach,  once  so  glo- 
rious for  him :  his  death  was  occasioned  less  by 
his  wounds,  than  vexation  at  seeing  the  Prussian ' 
monarchy  overthrown  in  one  day,  and  himself  an^ 
his  children  deprived  of  their  estates.  George 
William,  the  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the 
prince  of  Nassau  Fulda,  were  also  deprived  of 
their  territories  by  the  formal  declaration  of  Napo- 
.eon. 

After  the  loss  of  Breslau,  the  following  were  th;? 
only  places  that  remained  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
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Schweidnitz,  Neiss,  Glatz,  Kosel,  Silberberg,  and 
Brieg,  in  Silesia;  Graudentz,  Kcenigsberg,  Elbing, 
StargardU  Colberg,  Memel,  Dantzick,  and  the  for- 
treiis  of  Weichaelmunde,  upon  the  Vistula  and  the 
Baltic.  Brieg  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  Janua- 
ry, and  Schweidnitz  was  scon  invested  in  form. 
Swedish  Pomerania  was  invaded  by  Marshal  Mor- 
tier,  and  Stralsund  invested.  The  Swedish  troops 
were  driven  from  every  place  at  which  they  made 
a'  stand ;  but  General  Victor,  whom  the  emperor  in- 
tended should  cover  the  siege  of  Colberg,  was 
made  prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  but  af- 
terwards exchanged  for  General  Blucher. 

The  French  had  established  a  line  of  defence 
upon  and  beyond  the  Vistula,  extending  from  War- 
saw to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  here  they  reposed  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  month  of  Dj^cember.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  January,  1807,  movements 
on  both  sides  seemed  to  indicate  more  serious  oper- 
ations. It  appeared  the  Russians  had  adopted  a 
vast  plan  of  defence.  Their  generals  seemed  to 
have  regained  confidence,  on  seeing  Napoleon  stop 
in  the  midst  of  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and 
imputed  that  to  fear,  which  in  him  arose  from 
motives  of  prudence.  They  could  not  imagine 
what  other  reason  he  could  possibly  have  for  going 
into  cantonments  upon  the  Vistula. 

But  upon  the  very  first  movement  made  by  the 
Russian  army,  Napoleon,  having  partly  anticipated 
their  plan  of  attack,  ordered  Bernadotte  to  fall 
back,  to  encourage  the  enemy  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  designs.  This  movement  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January,  Bernadotte  had 
orders  to  proceed  with  the  division  of  General 
Drouet  to  Mohringen,  where  he  fell  in  with  tlip 
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Russians,  attacking  General  Pacthod  in  his  posi- 
tion. The  action  soon  became  general,  and  termi- 
nated gloriously.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  was 
considerable  ;  that  of  the  French  was  from  two  to 
three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Bernadotte 
had  orders  to  continue  liis  retrograde  movement  to 
Thorn,  to  draw  the  Russians  nearer  the  Vistula ; 
but  the  officer  who  carried  these  orders  being 
taken  by  the  Cossacks,  the  Russian  general  avoided 
the  snare  laid  for  him. 

Bergfried  being  attacked  by  Marshal  Soult  on 
the  3d  of  February,  the  Russians  retired  to  Lieb- 
stadL  Tlie  next  day  there  was  another  affair  near 
the  village  of  Deppen ;  and  on  the  5th  the  whole 
of  the  French  army  was  re-united  there.  Upon 
the  heights  of  Watterdorf,  beyond  Deppen,  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg  found  eight  or  nine  thousand 
cavalry ;  he  ordered  several  charges,  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retreat.  Marshal  Ney  overtook  a 
Prussian  column,  unde^  General  Lestocq,  endea- 
vouring to  effect  a  passage  through  Deppen.  This 
general,  who  was  completely  routed,  abandoned  all 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  two  thousand  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In  consequence 
of  these  movements,  the  Russians  lost  a  part  of 
their  line  of  communication,  their  depots  at  Lieb- 
stadt  and  Guttstadt,  and  their  magazines  upon  the 
AUer. 

On  the  6th  T)f  February,  the  rear  guard  of  the 
Russian  army  was  attacked  near  Hoff,  and  the  vil- 
lage carried.  The  Russians  continued  their  re- 
treat ;  but  on  the  7th,  at  day-break,  the  French 
advanced-guard  overtook  them  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  Prussian  Eylau,  when  a  sanguinary 
engagement  took  place,  especially  with  the  Rus- 
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Bians  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  church  and 
church-yard  of  this  place.  At  ten  at  night  both 
•Jicse  positions  were  carried,  tlie  town  of  Eylau 
taken,  and  tlie  streets  covered  with  dead  bodies. 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  8th,  the  Russian  army, 
eighty  thousand  strong,  appeared  in  columns  within 
half  cannon-shot  of  Eylau.  A  dreadful  battle  en 
sued,  in  which  the  French  were  victorious. 

Nine  thousand  dead  were  counted,  two  thirds  of 
whom  were  Russians.  The  French  had  nearly  six 
thousand  wounded.  On  the  9th,  at  day-break,  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg  pursued  the  enemy  for  the 
space  of  ten  leagues  without  seeing  a  single  de- 
tachment of  cavalry.  Mis  guards  took  a  [^osition 
within  half  a  league  of  KoBnigsberg. 

The  Russians  carried  sixteen  thousand  wounded 
into  KoBnigsberg  ;  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon  re- 
mained with  the  French,  and  twelve  thousand  pris- 
oners, including  those  made  on  the  days  preceding 
this  great  battle.  The  French  army  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle  nine  days,  it  being  determined  to 
give  the  troops  some  repose. 

In  the  battles  of  Bergfried,  Deppen,  Hoff,  and 
Eylau,  the  French  took  sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon, 
sixteen  standards,  and  killed,  wounded,  and  made 
prisoners,  40,000  men. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  Russian  general 
Essen  was  defeated  at  Ostrolenka  by  General  Sa- 
vary,  commanding  the  fifth  corps,  and  pursued  for 
several  leagues.  This  corps  was  now  ordered  to 
resume  its  winter-quarters.  About  the  beginning 
of  February,  Schweidnitz  surrendered.  Glatzsooil 
8hare(i  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  emperor  ordered  the 
fortifications  of  all  the  captured  places  in  Silesia  to 
be  demolished.     In  the  meanwhile  Marshal  Mortier 
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was  equally  successful  in  Swedish  Pomeramo. 
The  Russians  tliat  had  retired  behind  the  Pregel, 
encouraged  by  the  apparent  inactivity  of  Napoleon, 
repassed  that  river  with  a  part  of  their  troops,  and 
formed  a  line  which  extended  from  Koenigsbcrg  to 
Seeburg,  and  pushed  their  advanced  posts  upon 
the  AUer  and  the  Passarge,  within  sight  of  the 
French.  On  the  25th  of  February,  a  Russian  di- 
vision, tliat  had  advanced  to  Braunsberg,  was  attack- 
ed by  General  Dupont,  who  defeated  them,  took 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners ;  drove  them  from  the  plcCce,  and 
compelled  them  to  repass  the  Passarge. 

Much  skirmishing  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
river,  previous  to  tlie  reconunencement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  tlie  beginning  of  April,  during  which  time 
Colberg  and  Dantzick  were  completely  invested: 
the  latter  city  surrendered  to  Marshal  Lefebvre 
on  the  24th  of  May,  and  the  fort  of  Weichsel- 
munde,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  two  days 
afler.  Marshal  Lefebvre  was  on  this  occasion 
created  duke  of  Dantzick.  The  capture  of  Dant- 
zick was  followed  by  the  sanguinary  affairs  of 
Spanden,  Lomitten,  Deppen,  Guttstadt,  and  Heils- 
berg. 

At  length,  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Friedland  only  served  to  add  to  the  trophies 
already  obtained  by  the  French.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy's  dead  covered  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  of 
caissons,  many  colours,  and  some  thousands  of  pris- 
oners, were  the  trophies  of  this  memorable  day : 
the  Russian  cavalry  had  sufiered  an  immense  loss ; 
twenty-five  generals,  and  a  considerable  number  o! 
ofRccrp,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners 
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Owing  to  the  position  of  the  French,  by  which 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  covered,  their  killed 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  ;  Napo- 
leon on  this  occasion  displayed  that  activity,  and 
those  great  talents,  that  he  had  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaigns.  During  the  battle  he  was  seen 
riding  to  and  from  the  most  exposed  positions,  and 
the  troops  frequently  observed  with  apprehension 
the  balls  that  passed  near  him,  or  fell  spent  at  his 
feet. 

After  a  succession  of  various  military  movements, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  Napo- 
leon entered  Tilsit,  where  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  had  been  some  days.  In 
tlie  environs  of  this  town  the  French  saw  Kal- 
mucks for  the  first  time.  The  arms  of  these  Tar 
tars,  tributary  to  Russia,  are  arrows  only,  wliich 
they  discharge  flying,  like  the  ancient  Parthians  ;  a 
circumstance  which  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
French  soldiers,  who  did  not  conceive  these  Tar- 
tars to  be  very  formidable  adversaries. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  emperor  Alexander 
again  thought  pi-oper  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
moderation  and  generosity  of  Napoleon,  by  soliciting 
an  armistice,  which  was  granted,  and  followed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  by  the  celebrated  meet- 
ing of  the  two  emperors  in  a  pavilion  erected 
upon  a  raft,  on  the  river  Niemen,  near  Tilsit 

This  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  was  followed 
by  the  lai^ding  of  both  in  Tilsit,  where  it  was 
agreed  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia  should 
take  up  their  residence.  Both  the  emperors,  on 
horseback,  talking  familiarly,  rode  through  the 
high  street  of  Tilsit,  where  the  French  imperial 
guard,  horse  and  foot,  were   drawn  up,  and  when. 
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by  the  effect  of  that  gallantry  peculiar  to  the 
French,  the  cry  of  Vive  Vemperenr  Alexandre  re- 
sounded at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Vive  Vempe- 
reur  JVapoleon  !  The  two  monarchs  afterwards 
dined  together,  the  grand  duke  Constantine  and 
Murat  being  the  only  persons  present  at  this  repast. 

On  the  27th,  Napoleon  returned  the  emperor 
Alexander's  visit  at  his  new  residence.  On  the 
28th,  the  king  of  Prussia  passed  the  Niemen,  to 
occupy  his  new  dwelling  at  Tilsit.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  Napoleon  with  all  the  consideration  that 
could  be  expected,  and  the^  French  monarch  re- 
turned his  visit  on  the  same  day.  The  palaces  of 
the  three  sovereigns  were  near  each  other ;  during 
their  residence  at  Tilsit  they  had  but  one  table,  and 
that  was  furnished  by  Napoleon. 

The  queen  of  Prussia,  as  remarkable  for  the 
graces  of  her  person  as  by  the  active  part  she  had 
taken  in  the  war,  came  to  embellish,  by  her  pres- 
ence, this  meeting  of  the  three  monarchs. 

The  emperor,  referring,  many  years  after,  to  this 
meeting  at  Tilsit,  remarked,  that,  had  the  queen  of 
Prussia  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  nego- 
tiations, she  might  have  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence with  respect  to  the  result.  Happily,  she 
arrived  when  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  the  emperor  to  decide  upon  their  conclusion 
four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards.  The  king,  it 
was  thought,  had  prevented  her  early  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  a  rising  jealousy  against  a  great 
personage,  which  was  confidently  stated,  said  the 
emperor,  "not  to  have  been  destitute  of  some 
slight  ground." 

The  moment  of  her  arrival  the  emperor  paid  her 
a  visit.     "  The  queen  of  Prussia,"  said  he,  "  had 
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boen  very  beautiful,  but  she  was  beginning  to  lotie 
Bome  of  the  charms  of  her  youth."  The  emperor 
declared,  that  the  queen  received  him  like  Made- 
moiselle Duchinios  in  the  character  of  Climene, 
thrown  back  into  a  grand  attitude,  calling  aloud  for 
justice.  In  one  word,  it  was  altogether  a  theatri- 
cal scene  ;  the  representation  was  truly  tragic. 
He  was  unable  to  speak  for  an  instant,  and  thought 
the  only  way  of  extricating  himself  was  that  of 
bringing  back  the  business  to  the  tone  of  regular 
comedy,  which  he  attempted,  by  presenting  her 
with  a  chair,  and  gently  forcing  her  to  be  seated 
She  did  not,  hcvever,  discontinue  the  most  pathetic 
expressions.  "  Prussia,"  she  excUimed,  "  had  been 
blindfolded  with  respect  to  her  power  :  she  had 
dared  to  contend  with  a  hero ;  to  oppose  herself  to 
the  destinies  of  France ;  to  ne^^lect  his  auspicious 
friendship ;  she  was  deservedly  pimisheTl  for  it. 
The  glory  of  the  Great  Frederick,  his  memory,  and 
his  inheritance,  had  puffed  up  the  pride  of  Prussia, 
and  had  caused  her  ruin !"  &c.  &c.  She  solicited, 
Bupplicated,  implored.  Magdeburg,  in  particular, 
was  the  object  of  her  efforts  and  wishes.  The  em- 
peror kept  his  ground  as  well  as  he  could.  For- 
tunately, the  husband  made  his  appearance.  The 
queen  reproved,  with  an  expressive  look,  the  un- 
seasonable interruption,  and  showed  some  pettish- 
ness.  In  fact,  the  king  attempted  to  take  part  in 
the  conversation,  and  spoiled  the  whole  affair,  and 
«I  was,"  said  the  emperor,  «  set  at  liberty." 

The  emperor  entertained  the  qi.?en  at  dinner. 
Here,  he  said,  she  played  off  all  lier  wit  against 
him — she  had  a  great  deal ;  all  her  manners — which 
were  very  fascinating ;  all  her  coquetry — she  was 
not  without  charms.     Determined  not  to  yield   Nc 
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poleon  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  great  command 
over  himself,  that  he  might  continue  exempt  from 
any  kind  of  engagement,  and  every  expression 
which  might  be  taken  in  a  doubtful  sense,  and  the 
more  so,  because  he  was  carefully  watched,  and 
especially  by  Alexander. 

An  instant  before  dinner,  Napoleon  took  a  very 
beautiful  rose  from  a  flower-stand,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  queen.  She  at  first  expressed,  by 
the. motion  of  her  hand,  a  kind  of  prepared  refusal; 
but,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  said,  "  Yes : 
hU  at  least  toith  Magdeburg?^- — ^The  emperor  re- 
plied, "  But ....  I  shall  observe  to  your  majesty, 
that  it  is  I  who  present,  and  you  who  are  about  to 
receive  it" 

The  queen  was  seated  at  table  between  the  two 
emperors,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  their  attention. 
She  was  placed  near  Alexander's  best  ear :  (with 
one  he  could  scarcely  hear.)  She  retired  in  the 
evening.  •  The  emperor  Napoleon  was  now  resolved 
to  come  to  a  points  He  sent  for  M.  de  Talleyrand 
and  Prince  Kourakin  ;  talked  big  to  them  ;  and,  let- 
ting fly  some  hard  words,  observed,  that,  after  all, 
a  woman  and  a  piece  of  gallantry  ought  not  to  al- 
ter a  system  conceived  for  the  destiny  of  a  great 
people,  and  that  he  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  signing 
of  the  treaty ;  which  took  place  according  to  his 
order. 

"  Thus,"  said  he,  « the  queen  of  Prussia's  con- 
-ersation  advanced  the  treaty  by  a  week  or  a  fort- 
» ight  She  was  indignant  when  she  heard  that  the 
*reaty  was  signed ;  wept  a  great  deal,  and  deter- 
mLied  to  see  the  emperor  Napoleon  no  more. 
Alexander  was  himself  obliged  to  prevail  upon  her 
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to  accept  a  second  invitation  to  dinner.  Sbc  com- 
plained that  Napoleon  had  broken  his  word.  ^  He 
has  made  you  no  promise,"  was  Alexander's  obser- 
vation to  her  ;  "  if  you  can  prove  the  contrary,  I 
here  pledge  myself,  as  between  man  and  man,  to 
make  him  keep  liis  promise,  and  he  will  do  so,  I  am 
convinced." — "But  he  has  given  me  to  under 
stand,"  said  she,  ....**  No,"  replied  Alexander, 
"  and  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with." 

Napoleon,  who  had  no  longer  any  occasion  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  her,  redoubled  his  attentions. 
She  played  off,  for  a  few  moments,  the  airs  of  an 
offended  coquette,  and  when  the  dinner  was  over, 
and  she  was  about  to  retire,  Napoleon  presented 
his  hand,  and  conducted  her  to  the  middle  of  the 
staircase,  where  he  stopped.  She  squeezed  his 
hand,  and  said  witli  a  kio'l  of  tenderness,  "  Is  it 
possible,  that,  afler  having  had  the  honour  of  being 
so  near  to  tlie  hero  of  the  century,  and  of  history, 
he  will  not  leave  me  the  power  and  satisfaction  of 
being  enabled  to  assure  him,  that  he  hius  attached 
me  to  him  for  life  ?" — "  Madam,"  replied  the  empe- 
ror, in  a  serious  tone,  "  I  am  to  be  pitied  ;  it  is  the 
result  of  my  unhappy  stars." — He  then  took  leave 
of  her.  When  she  reached  her  carriage,  she 
threw  herself  into  it  in  tears ;  sent  for  Duroc, 
whom  she  highly  esteemed,  renewed  all  her  com- 
plaints to  him,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  palace,  | 
**  There  is  a  place  in  which  I  have  been  cruelly 
deceived." 

"  The  queen  of  Prussia,"  said  the  emperor,  "  was 
unquestionably  gifted  with  many  happy  resources : 
she  possessed  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  had 
many  excellent  capabilities.  It  was  she  who 
really  reigned  for  more  than  fifteen  years.'' 
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Napoleon  reproached  himself  with  a  real  fault, 
in  allowing  the  king  of  Prussia's  presence  at  Tilsit 
His  first  determination  was  to  prevent  his  coming. 
He  would  then  have  been  less  bound  to  show  any 
attention  to  his  interests.  He  might  have  kept  Si- 
lesia, he  might  have  aggrandized  Saxony  with  it, 
and  have  probably  reserved  for  himself  another 
kind  of  destiny.  He  further  remarked,  "  I  learn 
that  the  politicians  of  the  present  day  find  great 
fault  with  ray  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  they  have  discovered 
that  I  had,  by  that  means,  placed  Europe  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Russians  ;  but  if  I  had  succeeded  at 
Moscow,  and  it  is  now  known  how  very  near  I  was, 
they. would  no  doubt  have  admired  us  for  having,  on 
th3  contrary,  by  that  treaty,  placed  the  Russians  at 
the  mercy  of  Europe.  I  entertained  great  designs 
with  respect  to  the  Germans ....  But  I  failed, 
and  therefore  I  was  wrong.  This  is  according  to 
every  rule  of  justice." 

Almost  every  day,  at  Tilsit,  the  two  emperors 
and  the  kirtg  rode  out  on  horseback  together ; 
**  but,"  said  Napoleon,  *•  the  latter  was  always  awk- 
ward and  unlucky."  The  Prussians  felt  it  very 
visibly.  Napoleon  was  always  between  the  two 
sovereigns;  but  either  the  king  fell  behind,  or 
jostled  and  incommoded  Napoleon.  He  showed 
the  same  awkwardness  on  his  return :  the  two  em- 
perors dismounted  in  an  instant,  and  took  each 
other  by  the  hand,  to  go  up  stairs  together.  But 
as  the  honours  were  done  by  Napoleon,  he  could 
not  enter  without  first  seeing  the  king  pass.  It 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  wait  a  long  time,  and 
as  the  weather  was  often  rainy,  it  happened  that 
the  two  emperors  got  wet  on  tiie  king's  account,  to 
tiie  great  dissatisfaction  of  all  the  spectators. 
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<<  This  awkwardness,"  said  the  emperor,  *^  wbs 
the  more  glaring,  as  Alexander  is  in  poasessioa  of 
all  tlie  graces,  and  equal,  in  elegance  of  manners, 
to  the  most  polished  and  amiable  ornaments  ol  our 
Parisian  drawing-rooms.  The  latter  was  at  tunes 
so  tired  of  his  companion,  who  seemed  lost  in  nis 
own  sorrows,  or  in  some  otlier  cause,  that  we  mu- 
tually agreed  on  breaking  up  our  common  meeting, 
to  get  rid  of  him.  We  separated  immediately  at- 
ter  dinner,  under  the  pretence  of  some  particular 
business ;  but  Alexander  and  I  met  shortly  after- 
wards, to  take  tea  with  one  another,  and  we  then 
coDtinued  in  conversation  until  midnight,  and  even 
beyond  it." 

Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  again  some  time 
after  at  Erfurt,  and  exchanged  the  most  striking 
testimonies  of  affection.  Alexander  expressed,  with 
earnestness,  the  sentiments  of  tender  friendship 
and  real  admiration  which  he  entertained  for  Na- 
poleon. They  passed  some  days  together  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  charms  of  perfect  intimacy,  and 
of  the  most  familiar  communications  of  private  life. 
"  We  were,"  said  tlie  emperor,  "  two  young  men  of 
quality,  who,  in  their  common  j)leasures,  had  no 
secret  from  each  other." 

Peace,  so  anxiously  desired,  was  concluded  on 
the  9th  of  July.  There  were  two  separate  trea- 
ties ;  one  between  France  and  Russia,  and  the  otiier 
with  Prussia.  It  was  natural  that  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who  had  provoked  the  war,  should  pay  th3 
whole  expense.  A  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  by  virtue  of  these  treaties,  was  given 
to  Prince  Jerome,  brother  of  Napoleon  ;  the  dutchy 
of  Warsaw  was  ceded  to  the  ancient  elector,  Fred- 
erick  Augustus,  then  king  of  Saxony  ;  the  city  of 
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Dantzick  with  its  territory  was  taken  from  the  Pras- 
sian  monarchy.  ,  Russia,  by  the  special  grace  of 
Napoleon,  gained  a  portion  of  territory  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  and  was  thus 
aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  that  sovereign,  in 
whose  animosity  against  France  she  bad  parti- 
cipated. 

Besides  these  cessions  of  territory,  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  to  pay  such  enormous  contributions, 
that  his  finances  were  exhausted ;  and  his  provinces, 
in  consequence  of  their  long  occupation  by  the 
French  troops,  were  in  a  deplorable  situation. 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William  solemnly  ac 
knowledged  the  new  kings  of  Naples,  Holland, 
and  Westphalia. 

The  king  of  Sweden  having  renewed  his  hostili- 
ty, the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  Stralsund, 
and  the  island  of  Rugen,  were  soon  in  the  power 
of  the  French  under  Marshal  Brune. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  quitted  Tilsit  about  the 
middle  of  July  for  Warsaw,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Dresden.  On  the  24th,  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Frankfort,  the*  capital  of  the  states  of 
the  prince  primate  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  ;  and  on  the  27th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  he 
was  upon  his  return  to  his  palace  at  St.  Cloud.  On 
the  following  day,  at  eleven,  he  received  in  succes- 
sion the  congratulations  of  the  senate,  the  tribu- 
nate, and  the  legislative  corps,  the  clergy  of  Paris, 
and  other  bodies. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1807,  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Jerome,  the  new  king  of  Westphalia,  with 
the  Princess  Catherine  of  Wirtemburg,  wai  cele- 
brated. 
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About  the  beginning  of  August,  Frenca  troops 
were  collected  at  Bayonne,  to  compel  the  Portu- 
guese to  shut  their  ports  against  the  English ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  October,  they  were  on  their  march 
under'General  JunoL 

The  prince  of  the  Brazils,  his  family,  his  court, 
and  his  ministers,  had  all  embarked  from  Lisbon  for 
South  America  on  the  28tb  in  the  mormng.  On 
the  29th,  General  Junot  entered  Lisbon  at  eight 
o^clock.  The  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs  were  so 
fatigued  with  their  previous  marches,  that  they 
could  not  regulate  their  pace  by  the  sound  of  the 
drum,  whilst  passing  through  the  streets  of  tliis 
immense  city,  which  at  that  time  contained  a  papu- 
lation of  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  fourteen 
thousand  regular  troops. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the  French  army  had 
happily  recovered  from  its  fatigues,  and  general 
measures  had  been  adopted  for  the  common  safety. 
The  French  colours  were  ordered  by  General  Junot 
to  be  hoisted  upon  tlie  forts,  the  castle  of  Belem, 
and  the  principal  batteries  at  Lisbon,  in  the  room 
of  the  Portuguese.  This  event,  so  unexpected  by 
the  people  of  that  city,  excited  a  sensation  so  much 
the  more  lively,  as,  according  to  popular  prejudice, 
the  national  flag  was  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  IIT. 

Rtflectioiu  upon  the  Decline  of  NctpoUon^s  nalitxry  Forttme — 
SitiuxHcn  of^Min — hUri^ues  of  Don  M.  Gotknf — Ferdinand, 
CliarUs  IV.  awl  his  Family  ini^^led  to  Bayonne — Proclanut- 
tion  to  Hie  Spanish  Nation — BaiUe  of  Baylen — iV«o  Prepara- 
tions fir  the  War — Napoleon  arrit^es  at  Burgos — Tlie  Spanish 
Anmes  defeated  at  Espinosa,  SfC. — Attack  o/"  Uie  Somo  Sierra 
— Arrival  of  the  French  Army  near  Madrid — Madrid  surrai- 
dered — Proclamation  by  Napoleon  to  the  Spaniards. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Napofeon,  from  which  we  may  fairly  date  the!  de- 
cline of  his  military  fortune :  this  was  the  unjust 
war  with  Spain.  This  country,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  heartily  tired  of  its  alliance  with  France,  re- 
sulting from  the  treaty  concluded  at  Fontainebleau 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1807.  Its  navy  was  al- 
,raost  annihilated ;  its  ports  were  shut  by  the  Eng- 
lish: besides  these  inconveniences,  the  Spanish 
government  had  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  six 
millions  to  Napoleon,  during  the  war,  in  lieu  of 
some  other  engagements  stipulated  by  that  treaty. 
When  Prussia,  excited  by  England,  and  supported 
by  Russia,  declared  war  against  France,  Godoy, 
the  Spanish  minister  and  favourite,  not  ignorant  of 
the  secret  inclinations  of  Austria,  hoped  to  see  all 
Europe  again  joined  in  a  coalition  against  France, 
and  almost  persuaded  himself  that  he  already  saw 
the  approaching  ruin  of  the  man,  to  whose  car  he 
had  attached  himself  during  his  prosperity.  This 
minister,  then  wishing  in  secret  to  join  the  cause 
that  he  expected  would  triumph,  addressed  a  vehe- 
ment proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  in  the  name  of 
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hia  sovereign,  which  failed  in  its  effect,  precisely 
because  it  had  been  dictated  by  Godoy. 

Napoleon  was  infonned  of  this  act  of  imprudence 
whilst  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Jena,  about  sunset 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1806  ;  but  did  not  then 
seem  to  think  it  of  any  importance.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  sorry  that  Godoy,  the  favourite,  had  fur- 
nished him  with  a  pretext,  sooner  or  later,  for  de- 
priving the  Bourbons  of  the  Spanish  crown,  as  he 
had  already  acted  in  this  manner  by  the  king  of 
Naples. 

This  Spanish  proclamation,  published  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1806,  began  to  circulate  in  Spain  just 
after  the  arrival  of  tlie  news  of  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Godoy  then  felt  the  weight  of  his  imprudence,  and 
thought  to  repair  his  fault,  by  sending  an  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary  to  felicitate  Napoleon  upon  his 
new  triumph.  Being  questioned  upon  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  Godoy  answered,  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  immediate  attack  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  seconded  by  the 
English,  had  excited  this  appeal,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary armaments  that  were  to  follow ;  but  Napo- 
leon could  not  be  induced  to  listen  a  moment  to  an 
excuse  so  ridiculous. 

A  decided  misunderstanding  had  long  existed  be 
tween  Godoy  and  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  Span- 
ish crown ;  by  some  attributed  to  the  indignation 
that  had  been  excited  in  the  mind  of  young  Fer- 
dinand by  the  scandalous  elevation  of  a  favourite 
without  talents  or  virtue,  and  the  overbearing  as- 
cendency which  he  exercised  over  the  king  and 
queen,  not  to  mention  the  partiality  he  had  shown 
for  France.     Charles  IV.  at  length  becoming  se-  | 

riously  indisposed,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Godoy 
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had  obtained  a  promise  from  him  to  be  the  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  Charles's  demise,  from 
whence  the  m.alignity  of  his  enemies  inferred  the 
probability  of  the  assassination  of  young  Ferdi- 
nand, who,  being  alarmed,  wrote  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  on  tlie  11th  of  Ootober,  to  Napoleon, 
requesting  to  be  married  to  a  princess  of  his  fami- 
ly, without  acquainting  the  king  of  that  correspond- 
ence. This  was  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Godoy 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  prince,  who,  it  seems, 
would  certainly  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues 
of  Godoy  and  his  party,  had  not  Napoleon,  by  his 
address,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views 
on  the  country,  got  the  king,  queen,  and  prince, 
and  the  whole  party,  into  his  power  at  Bayonne. 
On  the  30th  of  April,  the  king  and  the  queen 
motlier  arrived  at  that  place.  Godoy  had  pre- 
ceded them  four  days,  having  been  released  from 
his.  confinement  in  the  choteau  of  Villa  Viciosa, 
and  conducted  to  Bpyonne  by  one  of  the  aide-de- 
camp of  Murat. 

Ferdinand,  when  at  Bayonne,  being  anxious  to 
know  the  intentions  of  Napoleon  with  regard  to  him, 
the  emperor,  on  the  second  audience  that  he  gave 
him,  declared  that  Charles  IV.  having  abdicated  in 
consequence  of  a  popular  commotion  at  Aranjuez, 
and  this  monarch  having  protested  against  that  act, 
obtained  from  him  by  violence,  the  French  sove- 
reign could  not  acknowledge  its  validity,  nor  bestow 
upon  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  an  illegal  title. 
The  Spaniards,  who  accompanied  the  prince,  were 
struck  with  consternation  at  this  declaration,  and 
the  prince  himself  deeply  regretted  that  he  had 
not  taken  the  advice  of  his  friends  at  Burgos,  not 
to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  to  the 
4* 
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house  of  Bourbon.  But  the  dejection  of  the  prince 
and  his  friends  was  extreme,  when,  a  few  days  af- 
ter. Napoleon  gave  him  to  understand,  "  that  it  was 
uot  convenient  for  him  to  suffer  the  Bourbons  to 
reign  any  longer  in  Spain,"  and  offered  to  Ferdi- 
nand the  throne  of  Etruria  in  Italy,  in  exchange  for 
that  which  he  had  lost  This  offer  he  rejected,  de- 
claring that  he  never  would  renounce  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  tliat  he  would  have  all  or 
nothing.  In  the  meanwhile,  though  Charles  him- 
self had  been  received  by  Napoleon  as  the  reigning 
monarch,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  into  the 
snares  that  had  been  laid  for  him  ;  a  treaty,  which 
he  made  with  Napoleon  on  tlie  6th  of  May,  1808, 
contained  his  renunciation  of  the  throne  of  Spain : 
this  was  agreed  to  by  Ferdinand  and  the  infant  Don 
Carlos,  Charles  IV.  &,c.  The  king,  the  queen  his 
spouse,  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  and  the  rest  of  tiie 
family,  were  sent  to  the  chateau  of  Compeigne. 
Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Don  Carlos  had  their 
residence  assigned  them  at  the  chateau  of  Valen- 
cay,  an  estate  belonging  to  Prince  Talleyrand. 
This  chateau  is  in  .one  of  the  finest  situations  in 
France,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  forest.  This, 
in  1808,  was  the  residence  of  Ferdinand  VII. :  his 
brother  and  his  uncle  were  there  with  him ;  they 
were  witliout  any  guard ;  he  had  all  his  officers  and 
servants,  and  received  what  visits  he  pleased ;  he 
was  at  liberty  to  make  excursions  of  several  leagues, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  or  in  his  carriage. 
Besides  the  72,000  francs,  which  the  French  treas- 
ury annually  paid  as  the  rent  of  Valencay,  Ferdi- 
nand received  for  his  maintenance  1,500,000  francs 
per  annum.  He  wrote  every  month  to  Napoleon, 
who  answered  his  letters.     On  the  ISth  of  August, 
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and  on  the  empress'?  birth-day,  he  never  failed  to  il- 
luminate the  chateau  and  park  of  Valencay,  and  to 
distribute  alms.  He .  asked,  several  times,  Napo- 
leon's leave  to  go  to  Paris,  which  wps  successive- 
ly adjourned  :  he  solicited  him  to  adopt  him  as  his 
son,  and  marry  him  to  a  French  princess.  He  had 
the  enjoyment  of  a  very  fine  library,  often  received 
visits  from  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  from  the 
merchants  of  Paris,  who  were  eager  to  carry  nov- 
elties to  him.  He  long  had  a  theatre  and  a  com- 
pany of  comedians  ;  but  his  confessors  inspired  him 
with  scruples  of  conscience  upon  the  propriety  of 
this  diversion,  and  he  dismissed  the  troop. 

The  junta  of  Spain,  which  was  only  a  delibera- 
tive body,  and  a  kind  of  privy  council  to  the  new 
government,  was  every  moment  in  expectation  of 
the  changes  that  were  to  follow  the  new  order  of 
tilings.  Murat  did  not  delay  laying  before  them 
the  two  treaties  signed  by  King  Charles  and  Prince 
Ferdinand,  as  well  as  a  proclamation  dated  Bour- 
deaux,  and  addressed  to  the  nation.  In  this  docu- 
ment, the  infants  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Carlos 
asserted,  on  the  part  of  tlie  Spaniards,  the  neces- 
sity and  utility  of  uniting  their  interests  to  those  of 
France. 

The  contents  of  this  paper  evidently  prove  that 
it  was  written  by  Napoleon  himself,  but  published 
under  the  pretext  of  its  being  the  production  of  the 
Spanish  princes.  The  emperor,  on  his  side,  ad- 
dressed anotJier  proclamation,  of  a  conciliating  char- 
acter, to  the  Spanish  nation . 

After  having  received  various  communications 
from  Napoleon,  several  members  of  the  junta  pio- 
posed  to  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  the  ambassa- 
dor Laforest,  to  give  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of 
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its  righto,  in  convoking  the  cortes ;  but  each  a  pro- 
posal could  not  possibly  be  received  by  these  agento 
of  Napoleon ;  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  intentions  of  their  master,  even  to  venture  to 
lay  it  before  him.  However,  the  same  junta  was 
very  shortly  after  induced  to  publish  their  accepta- 
tion of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  elder  brother  of  Napo- 
leon, as  their  sovereign ;  his  promotion  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies  having  been  announced  in 
an  imperial  decree  of  the  5th  of  June,  1808. 

Such  were  the  events  preparatory  to  a  w^ar  that 
eventually  led  to  the  final  overdirow  of  ite  author 
and  his  abettors,  in  consequence  of  the  landing  in 
Portugal  by  the  English,  and  the  astonishing  sue 
cess  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  his  successors. 

The  French  army,  defeated  at  Caldos,  Roleia, 
and  Vimeira,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  30tb 
of  August,  'according  to  the  convention  of  Cintra 
General  Junot  was  more  fortunate  than  Dupont  at 
Baylen,  in  June,  1808.  The  insurrection  against  the 
French  in  Spain  had  become  general.  War  was 
declared  against  France  by  the  supreme  junta  of 
Seville,  on  the  6th  of  June ;  the  French  admiral 
Rossily,  who  was  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  five 
men  of  war,  capitulated  on  the  l4th.  Castanos, 
tlie  Spanish  ger.eral,  was  nominated  general-in- 
chief  of  all  the  troops  in  Andalusia  ;  and  General 
Caro  obtained  the  same  rank  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Marshal  Mon- 
cey  at  the  head  of  15,000  old  soldiers.  The  de- 
fence was  so  skilful  and  su  valorous,  that  tlie 
French  were  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Madrid  on 
the  28th  of  June.  General  Blake  was  routed  on 
the  14th  of  July,  at  Medina  del  rio  Secco,  by  Mar- 
shal Bessieres ;  but  that  defeat  was  amply  revengec 
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by  the  triumph  of  Castanos,  an  event  intlie  life  of 
Napoleon,  which  caused  him  the  most  extreme  mor- 
tification. 

The  battle  of  Baylen  proved  one  of  the  first  and 
most  fatal  reverses  of  ^lie  French ;  here,  afler  a 
desperate  eng^agement  on  the  2dd  of  July,  upwards 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  General  Dupont, 
surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  defiled  before  the 
Spanish  army  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  depos- 
ited their  arms  in  the  jnanner  agreed  on  by  botli 
parties. 

The  catastrophe  of  Baylen,  the  valiant  defence 
of  Saragossa,  and  the  necessity  the  French  army 
was  under,  of  taking  a  defensive  position  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  had  in  some  measure  opened 
the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
nation  upon  whom  he  wished  to  impose  the  yoke  of 
his  power.  He  acknowledged,  too  late,  that  he  had 
imprudently  entered  into  the  war,  and  committed  a 
great  fault  in  having  commenced  it  with  forces  too 
few  in  number,  and  too  widely  scattered.  Eighty 
thousand  of  his  old  troops,  the  instruments  of  his 
glory  and  success  in  Itdy,  Germany,  and  Poland, 
were  consequently  ordered  to  march  towards  the 
Pyrenees ;  tlie  contingents  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  were  also  put  in  motion,  and  his  senate 
sanctioned  the  levy  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand conscripts. 

Determined  to  march  at  the  head  of  this  new 
army.  Napoleon  wished  beforehand  to  fathom  the 
inclinations  of  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  in 
order  that  no  obstacles  might  be  thrown  in  his  way ; 
he  therefore  procured  an  interview  with  tlie  ernpc* 
ror  Alexander  at  Erfurt,  where  the  princes  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation  were  present.     On  the  3d 
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of  November,  1808,  he  was  at  the  castle  of  Mar« 
rac,  near  Bayonne,  and  here  he  gave  the  first  or- 
ders for  the  actual  recommencement  of  hostilities 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Ebro. 

After  a  variety  of  military  movements,  Napoleon 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Burgos,  and  sent  out  de- 
tachments in  several  directions  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  battle  of  Espinosa,  fought  on  'the 
10th  and  11th  of  November,  was  extremely  san- 
guinary. In  this  and  othec  battles  which  followed, 
two  of  the  principal  Spanish  armies  were  destroyed, 
viz.  those  of  Estremadura  and  Gallicia.  This  suc- 
cess detennined  the  emperor  to  march  rapidly  upon 
Madrid,  whilst  his  armies  on  the  right  and  left 
completed  the  dispersion  of  the  vanquished  troops, 
and  prevented  their  junction  with  the  corps  that 
covered  the  capital. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  Napoleon  was  at  Bo- 
zeguillas ;  on  the  SOth;  at  day-break,  the  duke  of 
Belluno,  Marshal  Victor,  arrived  near  the  strong 
position  of  Some  Sierra,  defended  by  thirteen  thou- 
sand men  under  General  San  Juan. 

Another  bloody  battle  here  ensued,  and  the  Span- 
ish corps  were  totally  dispersed.  They  lost  ten 
stands  of  colours,  all  their  artillery  and  baggage, 
thirty  caissons,  the  regimental  chests,  a  great  num- 
ber killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  including  seve- 
ral colonels  and  other  superior  officers. 

On  the  first  of  December,  the  whole  of  Marshal 
Ney's  corps  formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
the  centre,  and  the  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  the 
village  of  Sant  Augustine  on  the  same  day.  On 
the  second,  the  emperor,  with  the  cavalry  of  his 
guard,  Maubourg's  and  Lahoussaie's  dragoons, 
moved  towards  the  heights  from  which  Madrid  mav 
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be  seen,  approaching  it  by  the  high  road  from  Caa- 
tille.  This  city  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation  in 
the  highest  degree.  An  aid-de-camp,  sent  by 
Marshal  Bessieres  to  summon  the  authorities  to 
open  the  gates,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
from  the  exasperation  of  the  populace.  The  mili- 
tary junta  returned  for  answer,  that  the  populace 
would  rather  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of 
the  place  than  submit  It  is  sufficient  to  add,  tliat 
this  city  could  not  resist  the  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  that  soon  made  a  breach  in  the  edifice 
called  the  Retiro,  which,  with  other  places,  was 
immediately  inundated  by  French  troops.  Con- 
sternation now  became  general,  and  on  the  4th  of 
December,  at  six  in  the  morning.  General  Morla 
and  Don  Fernando  de  la  Vera  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  priuce  of  Neufchatel,  to  announce 
that  the  peaceable  inhabitants  would  gratefully  ac- 
cept the  generous  proposals  of  the  emperor.  Gen- 
eral Belliard,  being  appointed  governor  of  Madrid, 
entered  the  capital  about  ten  o'clock,  with  a  body 
of  troops. 

The  emperor,  not  choosing  to  enter  Madrid,  en- 
camped with  his  guards  upon  the  heights  of  Cha- 
martin,  a  mile  from  the  city,  where  he  continued  to 
take  measures  calculated  to  ensure  the  subjugation 
Df  the  whole  country.  The  occupation  of  the 
Spanish  capital  did  not  produce  the  submission  ex- 
pected in  the  provinces. 

After  the  French  troops  had  entered  Madrid, 
Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  promised  tlie  Spanish  nation  every  thing 
that  the  benignity  of  his  disposition  could  bestow, 
provided  they  quietly  received  his  brother,  and, 
tike  loyal  subjects,  swore  fealty  and  allegiance  to 
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him :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  denounced  the 
severest  vengeance  if  they  continued  contumacious. 
In  an  address,  which  the  corregidor  and  magis- 
trates of  Madrid  presented  to  him  on  the  9th  of 
December,  the  inhabitants  are  made  to  thank  him 
for  his  clemency,  and  to  solicit  the  favour  of  i 
ing  King  Joseph  at  Madrid. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Retreat  of  the  English  Army — Nemoleori's  Arrival  at  Astorga  ■ 
ManoBunrea  in  the  Bkivirons  of  Lugo — Battle  of  Conmmt-^ 
Ihath  of  Sir  John  Moore — SurrenJer  of  .Roses  and  Sarc^os' 
sa — Napoleon*s  Return  to  France—War  betiveen France  and 
Austria — Battles  ofAbertsbergfLandshut,  and  Edmuihl— Attack 
of  Ratisbon — Combat  of  iSersberg — Surrender  of  Vienna — 
Battle  of  Essling — InteresHns  Inieruiew  between  Bonaparte  and 
Marshal  LanneSf  token  mortany  unnrnded — Operatwns  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Ragusa. 

Sir  John  Moore  liaving  eflTected  a  junction 
with  the  corps  of  Sir  David  Baird,  near  Bcnavente, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1808,  Napoleon  quitted 
his  head-quarters  at  Chamartin  on  the  22d,  and  ad- 
vanced with  his  guard,  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney, 
and  the  cavalry  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Valladolid.  On  the  25th,  the  emperor's 
head-quarters  were  at  Tordesilas.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  on  his  march  through  Viilada,  towards  Carrion, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  French,  when 
he  learned  that  Marshal  Soult  was  himself  marching 
on' his  right  towards  Leon  and  Astorga,  and  that 
another  corps,  under  the  emperor  in  person,  had  arriv- 
ed by  forced  marches  at  Valladolid.  Perceiving  the 
danger  of  his  position,  the  English  general  imme- 
diately ordered  his  troops  to  fall  back  upon  Bena- 
vente,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Esla,  at  which  place 
they  were  collected  on  the  29th  of  December^ 
After  having  broken  the  bridges  upon  the  Orbigo, 
the  English  columns  pursued  their  way  to  Villa- 
franca.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  the  emperoi 
arrived  at  Astorga ;  he  ordered  Marshal  Soult  to 
continue  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
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The  British  army  had  overran  the  space  of  fifty* 
five  leagues  between  Villafranca  and  Lugo,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  5th,  at  night,  in  forty-eight  hours; 
but,  to  make  this  eflfort,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon 
a  part  of  their  treasure,  cannon,  baggage,  and  am- 
munition. On  the  same  day  that  the  English  en- 
tered Lugo,  the  French  arrived  at  Ferriera,  and 
there  overtook  a  rear-guard  belonging  tu  the 
enemy.  Marshal  Souli,  supposing  that  the  English 
general  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Lugo,  thought 
proper  to  reunite  his  columns  before  he  commenced 
a  decisive  attack. 

On  the  9th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  French 
army  was  under  arms ;  but  tlie  English  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  light  large  fires,  whilst  the  noise 
of  a  continued  movement  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  were  preparing  for  battle.  Day,  however, 
unveiled  the  truth.  The  main  body  of  the  English 
had  withdrawn  from  Lugo  at  nine  o^clock  on  the 
preceding  night,  so  that  on  the  next  day  they  had 
gained  ten  leagues  in  advance  of  Marshal  Soult 
After  sustaining  unheard-of  fatigues,  the  English 
advanced  guard  could  not  suppress  their  shouts  of 
exultation  on  seeing  the  walls  of  Corunna,  on  the 
11th  of  January,  at  which  place,  in  the  course  of 
the  aflernoon,  all  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  fif- 
teen thousand,  were  collected.  From  three  to  four 
thousand  light  troops,  detached  by  Sir  John  Moore 
from  Astorga  towards  Orensee,  were  not  pursued, 
and  reached  Vigo  in  safety. 

•  The  English,  in  this  disastrous  retreat,  lost  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  men,  in  consequence 
of  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  cavalry  wac  dis- 
mounted, and  nearly  three  thousand  horses  died,  oP' 
were  killed  by  their  riders. 
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It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  excellent  disposi 
tiona  made  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  prevent  any  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  firmness 
of  tue  British' in  the  battle  of  Corunna  on  the  16th, 
procared  him  leisure  to  embark  his  troops  from  that 
port  with  little  or  no  molestation,  though  it  cost  the 
life  of  their  general,  who,  Napoleon  himself  ac- 
knowledged, was  a  "brave  soldier,  an  excellent 
officer,  and  a  man  of  talent:  he  died  gloriously:  he 
died  like  a  soldier." 

The  English  fleet  having  disappeared.  Marshal 
Soult  summoned  the  place,  still  garrisoned  by  two 
Spanish  regiments  under  General  Alzedo,  who  ca- 
pitulated on  the  20th. 

Ferrol  was  the  next  place  that  opened  its  gates 
to  the  French ;  and  the  occupation  of  Vigo,  soon 
after,  completed  the  conquest  of  GaJlicia.  In  Cat- 
alonia, Roses  opened  its  gates  to  the  French  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1808.  Barcelona,  blockaded 
by  General  Reding,  was  liberated  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Spaniards.  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Aragon, 
surrendered  on  the  21st  of  February,  after  the 
most  heroic  defence  under  General  Talafox.  But 
this  success,  though  very  brilliant  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  induce 
the  Spanish  nation  to  submit  to  their  new  king,  Jo- 
seph. 

At  the  commencement  of  1809,  a  warlike  mon- 
arch, surrounded  with  all  the  charms  of  victory, 
and  the  paraphernalia  of  invincible  power,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain.  In  four 
pitched  battles  he  destroyed  all  the  forces  that  a 
nation  risen  in  a  mass  could  oppose  against  him. 
At  the  first  report  of  Napoleon's  approach,  the  Eng- 
lish army  hastened  to  avoid  an  engagement 
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Under  these  circumsUDces,  and  whilst  a  great 
number  of  Spaniards  were  already  persuaded  that 
the  revolution  eflccted  at  Bayonne,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  country,  might  eventually  lead  to  the  ei\joy« 
ment  of  rational  liberty,  Austria  suddenly  interfered 
with  menaces  of  war,  and  Napoleon  was  forced  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  territory  of 
his  allies  in  Germany.  He  then  traversed  Spain 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  flew  to  the  spot 
where  new  dangers  and  new  triumphs  awaited  him. 
Napoleon  took  with  him  his  guard,  that  imposing 
reserve  of  his  army.  He  left  behind  him  a  feeble 
king,  equally  as  incapable  of  keeping,  as  of  obtain- 
ing a  conquest ;  and  an  army  distributed  over  an 
immense  space  of  territory,  weakened  by  endemic 
diseases,  reduced  by  partial  combats,  and  without 
re-enforcements  from  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
During  the  whole  of  the  German  campaign  of 
1809,  the  French  in  Spain  were  merely  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  positions  which  they 
occupied  soon  after  Napoleon's  departure.  The 
results  of  the  war  here,  after  he  ceased  to  take  a 
part  in  it,  decidedly  prove  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  his  lieutenants  «to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  country.  The  absence  of  the  supreme 
director  paralyzed  all  their  efforts,  and  even  ren- 
dered their  advantages  short-lived  and  illusory. 
There  was  no  longer  any  agreement  amongst  them ; 
each  of  them  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  war 
upon  his  own  foundation ;  and  none  of  them  was 
sufficiently  disinterested  to  make  any  sacrifice  m 
favour  of  another. 

Scarcely  had  Napoleon  repassed  the  Pyrenees, 
when  the  British  cabinet,  redoubling  their  solicita« 
tions  to  the  court  of  Viemia,  insisted  that  the  mo- 
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ment  was  arrived  for  avenging  the  humiliation  of 
former  campaigns,  and  for  disengaging  itself  from 
the  shameful  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 
Hostile  preparations  were  then  renewed  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  A  war,  at  this  period,  witli  Aus- 
tria, was  so  contrary  to  the  views  of  Napoleon,  that 
he  used  every  possible  means  of  conciliation  to 
avoid  it,  and  even  proposed  to  Francis  II.  the  me- 
diation of  Russia ;  but,  following  the  advice  of  the 
British  cabinet,  this  overture  was  rej^ected. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1809,  the  disposable 
forces  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  amounted  to 
400,000  men ;  whilst,  for  opening  the  campaign  in 
Germany,  Napoleon  could*  not  reckon  upon  more 
than  200,000,  including  the  troops  of  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine.  The  courts  of  Paris  and  Vien- 
na had  continued  to  exchange  illusory  notes  till  the 
end  of  March  ;  but,  on  the  6th  of  April,  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  archduke  Charles,  appointed  general- 
issimo of  the  Austrian  armies,  announcing  war  with 
France,  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  archduke  Charles  ad- 
dressed the  following  note  to  the  general -in-chiet 
of  the  French  army  at  Munich :  "  According  to 
the  declaration  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, I  have  to  inform  M.  le  General-in-chief,  that  I 
have  orders  to  advance  with  the  troops  under  my 
command,  and  to  treat  all  those  who  make  resist- 
ance as  enemies."  On  the  same  day,  the  Austrian 
advanced  guard  passed  the  Inn,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing, hostilities  commenced,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the 
army  followed  the  movement  of  the  advanced 
guard.  On  the  10th  of  April,  correspondent  opera- 
tions took  place  at  all  points. 
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The  emperor  Napoleon  having  been  informed  at 
Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  Germany,  this  was  the 
signal  for  his  departure.  On  the  16th,  he  arrived 
at  DUlingen  on  the  Danube,  where  he  met  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  retired  from  Munich.  Napo- 
leon promised  Maximilian  to  restore  him  to  his 
capital  in  hfleen  days.  On  the  17th,  his  head- 
quarters were  at  Donawerth,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  giving  such  orders  as  circumstances  had 
rendered  necessary. 

General  Oudinot  arrived  at  Pfaflfenhoffen,  where 
he  met  three  or  four  thousand  Austrians,  whom  he 
attacked,  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners.  The 
duke  of  Rivoli  arrived  next  day  at  PfaffenhoffeD. 
The  same  day,  the  duke  of  Auerstadt  left  Ratisbon 
to  advance  to  Neustadt,  and  to  draw  near  to  In- 
goldstadt.  It  was  evident,  then,  that  Napoleon's 
plan  was  to  out-mangeuvre  the  enemy,  who  had 
passed  through  Landshut. 

The  combat  of  Tann  took  place  on  the  19th.  At 
Pressing,  Napoleon  gained  a  battle  most  glorious 
to  the  French  arms.  In  the  battle  of  Abensberg, 
which  occurred  on  the  20th,  the  emperor  was  re- 
solved 'to  destroy  the  corps  of  tlie  archduke  Louis 
and  General  Keller,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men.  Napoleon  determined  to  fight  that  day  at  the 
head  of  the  Bavarians  and  Wirtemburgers.  He 
ordered  their  officers  to  form  a  circle,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  long  speech,  translated  to  them  in  German 
by  the  prince  royal  of  Bavaria.  He  then  gave  the 
signal  for  battle,  and  adapted  manoeuvres  to  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
French  was  successful  at  all  points,  and  the  enemj, 
beat  a  retreat  after  fighting  about  an  hour.     Flight 
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Standards,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen 
thousand  prisoners,  were  the  result  of  this  affair, 
which  cost  the  French  but  few  men. 

In  retreating  through  Landshut  the  Austrians 
sustained  great  losses.  The  arrival  of  General 
Oudinot  at  the  head  of  his  whole  corps  by  way  of 
Mandelstadt,  and  the  information  received  by  the 
Austrian  General  Hiller,  that  Massena  had  passed 
the  Iser  at  Mosburg,  and  was  advancing  to  join 
Napoleon,  hastened  the  further  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my  upon  the  Inn,  through  Neumark  and  Alt  Get- 
ting, still  pursued  by  Marshal  Bessieres ;  and  thus 
the  operations  of  two  remarkable  days  effected  the 
separation  of  the  grand  Austrian  army  in  two 
parts ;  and  thus  the  retreat  of  General  Hiller  lefl 
the  centre  of  the  archduke  Charles's  army  complete- 
ly uncovered. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  archduke  Charles 
had  formed  a  junction  with  the  Bohemian  army 
under  KoUowrath,  and  obtained  some  partial  suc- 
cess at  Ratisbon.  This  event  made  an  impreSsion 
upon  the  emperor,  and  he  swore  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  Austrian  blood  should  flow  in  Ratisbon, 
to  avenge  the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  his 
arms.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he  began  his 
march  from  Landshut  with  several  divisions  under 
liim.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived 
opposite  to  Echmuhl,  where  four  corps  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand men,  had  taken  a  position  under  the  archduke 
Charles.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  which 
war  could  produce  then  presented  itself:  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  men  were  attacked  on  all 
points,  turned  on  their  left,  and  successively  driven 
from  all  their  positions.     The  Austrians  were  com-  * 
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pletely  routed.  All  their  wounded,  the  greater 
part  of  their  artillery,  and  twenty  thousand  prison- 
ers, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

On  the  23d,  at  day-break,  the  French  army  ad- 
vanced upon  Ratisbon.  Eight  thousand  Austrians 
having  been  Cut  in  pieces,  the  enemy  precipitately 
repassed  tlie  Danube.  Having  no  time  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  tlie  French  passed  over  with  them  to 
the  lefl  bank. 

At  the  Dattle  of  Abensberg  the  emperor  beat  sep- 
arately the  two  corps  of  the  archduke  Louis  and 
General  Keller ;  at  the  battle  of  Landshut  he  took 
tlie  centre  of  their  communications,  and  the  gene- 
ral depot  of  their  magazines  and  artillery  ;  finally, 
at  the  battle  of  Echmuhl,  the  three  corps  of  Ho- 
henzollem,  Rosemberg  and  Lichtenstein,  were  de- 
feated. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  emperor  Napoleon  had 
his  head-quarters  at  JVfulildorf. 

The  duke  of  Dantzick,  after  having  accompanied 
King  Maximilian  to  Munich,  had  orders  to  enter 
die  Tyrol  with  the  whole  of  his  force ;  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  that  country,  and  thus  secure  the 
rear  of  the  grand  army  against  any  attempts  from 
this  quarter. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  Marshals  Lannes,  Bes- 
sieres,  and  Massena,  began  to  advance  beyond  the 
Inn.  On  the  30th,  the  emperor  arrived  at  Burghau- 
sen  with  his  guard.  From  the  30th  of  April  till 
the  2d  of  May,  the  French  army  continued  its  pro- 
gressive march.  General  Oudinot  seized  upon 
Ried.  The  dukes  of  Montebello  and  Istria  oc- 
cupied Wels.  On  the  right,  Marshal  Lefebvre  di- 
rected the  miicTch  of  a  column^  upon  Kufistein,  and 
aiother  upon  Rastadt  upon  the  Ems,  thus  occupy- 
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iDg  two  routes  leading  into  Italy  across  the  Tyrol. 
A  third  column,  pursuing  the  retreat  of  the  Austri- 
an general  Jellachich  towards  Styria,  came  up 
with  the  enemy  at  Colling,  and  occasioned  him  some 
loss.  On  the  left,  the  duke  of  Rivoli  pursued  tho 
route  from  Scharding  to  Efiferden.  ' 

On  the  3<^  of  May,  the  advanced  guard  of  tlie 
French  army,  under  Massena,  arrived  at  Lintz.  On 
the  same  day,  the  emperor's  head-quarters  were  at 
Lambach.  Near  Ebersberg,  the  enemy  was  boldly 
attacked  the  moment  he  was  advancing  towards  the 
bridge  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  the  Traun,  under 
tlie  protection  of  numerous  batteries.  This  day 
cost  the  Austrians  four  thousand  five  hundred  kill- 
ed and  wounded,  and .  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
prisoners.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo  had  his  head-quarters  at  Rcetz,  upon  the 
high  road  from  Ratisbon  to  Prague.  On  the  same 
day,  the  duke  of  Montebello  arrived  with  his  troops 
at  Moelk,  whilst  the  duke  of  Rivoli  supplied  their 
place  at  Amstetten,  and  the  duke  of  Auerstadt  at 
Lintz.  ' 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Austrian  general  Hiller, 
arriving  at  St  Polten,  divided  his  troops,  and  passed 
the  Danube  over  the  bridge  of  Erems  with  the 
most  numerous  body ;  the  rest,  composed  of  light 
troops,  under  General  Nordmann,  pursued  the  route 
to  Vienna,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that  city  till 
the  arrival  of  the  archduke  Charles,  who  had  flat- 
tered himself  with  being  able  to  operate  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube.  On  the  9th  of  May,  the 
corps  of  Marshals  Massena  and  Lannes  formed  a 
junction  near  Sieghartskirchen,  four  leagues  from 
the  Austrian  capital.  On  the  same  day,  the  empe- 
ror's head-quarters  were  at  St  Polten ;  the  prince 
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of  Echmuhl  quitted  Lintz  for  Moclk.  The  pripco 
of  Ponte  Corvo  pursued  the  rear  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  and,  harassing  him  with  several  demonstra- 
tions,  obliged  him  to  divide  his  army ;  lastly,  the 
duke  of  Dantzick  continued  to  march  towards  the 
Tyrol,  and  arrived  at  Innspruck. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  at  nine  in  the  jnorning,  Na- 
poleon appeared  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  with  the 
corps  of  the  duke  of  Montebello.  This  was  exact* 
ly  a  month  after  the  Austrian  army  had  passed  the 
Inn  to  invade  Bavaria.  The  emperor  slept  in  tlie 
evening  at  the  imperial  chateau  of  Schoenbrunn. 
Vienna  was  then  occupied  by  the  archduke  Maxi- 
milian witli  ten  battalions  of  the  line  and  ten  of  the 
landwchr  making  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand 
men.  The  duke  of  Montebello,  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon, sent  Colonel  Lagrange  to  summon  tlie  city  to 
open  its  gates,  when  the  enraged  populace  would 
have  assassinated  him,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
a  picket  Soon  after,  the  fire  of  the  ramparts 
commenced  at  all  points. 

Napoleqp  was  reduced  thus  reluctantly  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  bombarding  the  place.  General 
Bertrand,  of  the  engineers,  chose  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery of  twenty  howitzers  upon  tlie  spot  where  tlie 
Turks,  in  1683,  first  opened  their  trencher.  This 
battery,  covered  by  the  emperor's  stables,  began  to 
bombard  tlie  place  about  nine  o'clock,  but  could 
not  silence  the  fire  of  the  ramparts.  Several 
hotels  and  large  buildings  in  the  city  became  the 
prey  -of  the  fiames,  and  spread  the  greatest  con- 
sternation amongst  an  immense  population,  shut  up 
OS  it  were  in  a  narrow  space.  In  Uie  interim,  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  out,  to  announce  that  the  young 
archdutchesa    Maria  T^oiiise,  ill  of  the  smidl-pox, 
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not  being  able  to  accompany  her  father  and  mother, 
was  then  in  the  imperial  palace,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  French  artillery.  Out  of  respect  to  this 
princess,  Napoleon  changed  the  direction  of  the 
batteries  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  palace  was 
preserved.  The  archduke,  finding  his  communica- 
tions threatened,  ordered  the  troops  of  the  line  to 
evacuate  the  city,  leaving  the  battalions  of  the 
landwehr  under  General  O'Reilly,  whom  he  had 
authorized  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  In  fact,  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  on  the  following  day,  granted 
the  deputation  sent  to  him  the  same  capitulation 
which  they  had  received  from  him  in  the  year 
1 S05 ;  the  articles  were  signed  in  the  evemng,  and, 
on  the  following  day,  General  Oudinot's  troops  oc- 
cupied the  city,  the  garrison  of  which  remained 
prisoners  of  war. 

Napoleon  did  not  enter  Vienna,  but  the  imperial 
guard  was  cantoned  about  Schoenbrunn,  and  the 
corps  under  the  dukes  of  Rivoli,  Montebello  and  Is- 
tria,  in  the  environs  of  that  city.  Two  points  offered 
themselves  for  the  passage  of  the  Danube ;  the  first 
to  the  leH  of  the  place,  near  the  village  of  Naus« 
dorf,  and  below  Bisamberg,  and  which  commanded 
an  excellent  position  on  the  other  side,  supposing 
the  river  could  be  passed  in  sufficient  force  before 
the  enemy  arrived.  An  attempt  made  to  seize  this 
position  did  not  succeed.  The  second  point  was 
on  the  right,  between  the  island  of  Lobau  and 
Presburg.  Here  the  Danube  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral branches,  and  the  heights  on  the  right  bank 
allow  of  the  works  being  protected  by  batteries. 
The  isle  of  Lbbau,  to  which  the  emperor  gave  the 
preference,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Vienna,, 
is  covered  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  bushes 
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on  all  lidM,  which  coneetl  even  the  most  elevated 
aitoationa  upon  it. 

On  the  2l8t  of  May,  the  whole  Aostrian  army 
waa  under  arma,  and  drawn  up  in  two  linea  behind 
Gerardadorf,  between  the  mount  Biaamberg  and 
the  Ruaabacb,  a  brook.  At  four  in  the  evening 
the  archduke,  having  learned  by  hia  out-poata 
that  a  part  of  the  French  army  was  in  position,  no 
longer  hesitated  to  advance.  The  Auatrian  army 
then  presented  a  total  of  ninety  thousand  men,  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  of 
different  calibre.  To  resist  this  force  Napoleon 
had  not  more  than  forty  thousand  men  with  him, 
and  tlie  f^reatest  part  of  the  artillery  was  in  the 
island  of  Lobau. 

The  action  commenced  with  a  vigorous  attack  by 
the  archduke  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  French  at 
Gros  Aspern.  The  defence,  conducted  by  Marshal 
Massena,  was  equally  as  spirited  as  the  attack; 
three  times  the  Austrians,  much  superior  in  num- 
ber, endeavoured  to  carry  the  village  of  Aspern, 
and  three  times  they  were  repulsed.  Boudet's  di- 
vision, which  defended  Essling  under  the  duke  of 
Montebello,  did  not  display  less  firmness  and  val 
our.  Marshal  Bessieres,  advancing  with  rapiditj 
upon  the  corps  under  General  Hohenzollem,  brok« 
it,  and  threw  it  into  disorder.  The  Austrian  caval 
ry  in  their  turn  endeavoured  to  overthrow  th« 
French ;  O'Reilly's  regiment  waa  cut  in  pieces ) 
t  ^    but  night  came  on,  and  put  an  end  to  this  combat 

This  murderous  day,  in  which  the  ticlvantage  did 
not  rest  with  either  party,  was  the  pieMm-jio  the 
terrible  and  memorable  battle  on -the  day  following. 
During  the  night,  the  division  of  St  Hi|jgdre«  the 
corps  of  Oudinot,  a  part  of  the  old  and  new  giiard^ 
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two  brigrades  of  light  cavalry,  and  the  train  of  ar- 
tillery, arrived  from  the  island  of  Lobau,  and  en* 
tered  into  line  with  the  other  troops.  These  re-en- 
forcements increased  the  French  army  to  forty-five 
thousand  men. 

On  the  22d,  at  day-break,  the  archduke  Chaiies 
made  his  dispositions  for  renewing  tlie  battle,  which 
began  at  four  in  the  morning.  The  columns  of 
Generals  Hiller  and  Bellegarde  attacked  th^  viUage 
of  Aspern,  still  occupied  by  the  marshal  duke  of 
Rivolif  ^ith  an  additional  division.  The  French 
firmly  maintained  their  position.  Whilst  this  was 
passing  on  the  left  of  the  French  line,  the  Aus- 
trlans  attacked  the  village  of  Essling  with  equal 
vigour ;  but  this  was  obstinately  defended  by  Bou- 
det's  division. 

Towards  seven  in  the  evening,  Napoleon  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  separating  the  Austrian  army,  by 
penetrating  through  its  centre,  and  charged  the 
duke  of  Montebello  with  tliis  operation.  The  ene- 
my's efforts  to  rewst  the  French  columns  were  in 
vain ;  they  continued  to  advance  with  the  cry  of 
Vive  Pempereur!  the  Austrian  line  was  soon  obliged 
to  retreat,  though  in  very  good  order.  It  war 
seven  in  the  morning :  the  French  cavalry  had 
reached  the  little  village  of  Breitenlee,  the  arch- 
duke's head-quarters.  Only  a  few  more  efforts 
were  now  wanting  to  complete  the  triumph  of  fifty 
thousand  Frenchmen  over  ninety  thousand  of  their 
enemies,  when  suddenly  it  was  understood  that  the^ 
emperor  had  just  received  information,  that  the 
bridgtns  thrown  over  the  Danube  had  been  carried 
away  b3'  boats  loaded  with  stones,  launched  from 
the  islfltfids  above  that  of  Lobau.  It  now  appcarel 
impossible   that  the  rest   of  the  army,  coropiKod 
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of  more  thftn  forty  thoiuand  men,  eighty  pieces  of 
artillery,  &€.,  could  pees  into  the  isle  of  Loban,  oi 
over  to  the  left  shore  of  the  Danube.  Such  intel- 
ligence as  this  would  have  disconcerted  any  other 
chief  than  Napoleon :  he,  without  showing  the 
least  alteration  in  his  countenance,  and  with  heroic 
indifference,  sent  orders  to  Marshal  Lannes  to 
slacken  his  pursuit,  and  to  return  slowly  into  a  po- 
sition between  Aspern  and  Essling. 

Perceiving  the  French  thus  arrested  in  their  ca- 
reer of  victory,  the  archduke  Charles  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  auxiliary  means  that  had  been  prepar- 
ing had  taken  their  intended  effect ;  and  the  battle 
was  renewed  upon  the  same  ground,  and  with  the 
same  balance  of  success,  as  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. The  villages  of  Aspern  and  Esslyig  were 
attacked  by  the  reserve  of  the  enemy's  grenadiers, 
who  had  not  before  taken  any  part  in  tlie  action. 
The  feeble  French  army,  compelled  to  be  sparing 
of  its  ammunition,  knowing  they  could  no  longer 
receive  any  supply,  could  oppose  nothing  but  their 
bayonets  to  these  terrible  attacks,  excepting  their 
native  valour  and  unshaken  constancy.  The  troops 
exposed  to  this  dreadful  fire  from  their  adversaries, 
never  fired  unless  when  the  enemy's  columns  were 
within  forty  paces.  Whilst  the  intrepid  Marshal 
Lannes,  at  the  head  of  his  brave  men,  was  running 
along  the  front  of  his  lino,  and  encouraging  tliem 
by  his  voice  and  example,  he  was  struck  on  the 
knee  by  a  ball.  Generid  St  Hilaire  and  a  num- 
ber of  officers  were  mortally  wounded,  yet  their 
fall  did  not  dishearten  the  brave  men  they  command- 
ed for  a  moment;  they  saw  their  ranks  thinned 
without  any  emotions  of  terror ;  they  closed  as  fast, 
and  still  dared  the  death  that  menaced  them. 
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Napoleon  saw  that  victory  was  departiiig  from  his 
eagles ;  but,  superior  to  fortune,  he  continued  his 
dispositions  as  in  a  day  of  triumph.  He  sent  re- 
enforcements  to  the  points  most  pressed ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain  time  without  compromising  the 
safety  of  his  troops.  Gros  Aspern,  in  the  mean 
while,  was  taken  and  retaken  four  times,  and  Ess- 
ling  eight.  At  the  last  of  these  attacks,  the  em- 
peror made  the  regiment  of  fusileers,  and  the  ti- 
ralleurs  of  the  guard,  advance  under  the  generals 
Mouton  and  Curial :  tliey  took  and  remained  in 
possession  of  Essling,  which  the  enemy  attempted 
no  more  to  disturb.  The  old  guard,  commanded 
by  General  Dorsenne,  was  placed  in  the  third  line, 
and  the  Austrians  wisely  thought  that  their  efforts 
would  fail  against  those  brave  veterans.  At  length, 
at  nine  at  night,  this  sanguinary  conflict  ceased  : 
the  French  preserved  the  positions  they  had  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Austrians  bivouacked  where  they 
were.  Both  armies  sustained  nearly  an  equal 
loss ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides. 

Ever  since  ten  in  the  morning,  the  engineers 
and  the  artillery  officers  had  been  employed  in  the 
island  of  Lobau  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the 
bridges,  especially  that  which  kept  up  the  commu- 
nication with  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  ;  but 
they  had  now  to  struggle  with  the  fire-ships  that 
were  continually  coming  down,  and  against  the 
waters  of  the  river,  that  had  risen  eight  feet  in  the 
space  of  some  hours,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  mountains.  Cables  were  broken ; 
vessels,  drifted  away,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
regain  the  current ;  they  were  replaced  and  drifted 
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again  and  again.  Before  the  bridge  was  well  fixed, 
men  and  ammunition  were  passed  over,  which  ena^ 
bled  the  French  to  hold  out  till  night  Though  the 
engagement  ceased  to  be  general  at  nine  oVlock, 
the  advanced  posts  continued  firing  till  midnight 
Napoleon  had  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Lobau 
before  the  bridge  was  in  a  state  to  sustain  the 
numbers  that  followed.  He  was  walking  alone  at 
a  great  pace,  and  apparently  with  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  when  he  observed  a  long  file  of  the  wound- 
ed endeavouring  to  gain  the  island,  there  to  find 
protection  and  relief  to  their  sufferings.  In  tra 
cing  the  line  of  this  funeral  march,  he  observed  a 
group  advancing,  and  carrying  Marshal  Lannes. 
Crossing  their  fire-locks,  and  with  some  branches 
of  oak,  twelve  old  grenadiers,  covered  with  blood 
and  dust,  had  formed  a  bier,  upon  which  lay  stretch- 
ed the  illustrious  warrior.  As  soon  as  the  empe- 
ror perceived  this  was  the  duke  of  Moctebello,  he 
hastened  to  meet  him.  The  grenadiers  stopped, 
and  Napoleon,  throwing  himself  upon  his  old  com- 
panion in  arms,  who  had  fainted  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  with  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  said  several 
times,  <*  Lannes,  my  friend,  do  you  know  me  ?  It  is 
the  emperor ;  it  is  Bonaparte,  your  friend."  At 
these  words  Lannes,  opening  his  eyes,  till  then 
closed,  collected  his  spirits,  and  made  some  attempts 
to  speak  ;  but,  not  being  able,  he  could  only  lift  his 
dying  arms  to  pass  them  round  the  neck  of  Napo* 
leon.  Thus  embracing  and  mingling  their  sighs, 
the  old  grenadiers,  during  this  mute  eloquence, 
could  not  suppress  the  tears  of  sympathy  that  fell 
from  those  eyes  that  had  so  lately  gleamed  with  a 
very  different  passion* 
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When  as  many  of  the  wounded  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  remove  had  been  brought  to  Lobau,  a  bark 
was  prepared,  in  which  Napoleon  traversed  the 
broadest  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  joined  the  troops 
that  remained  upon  the  right  bank  of  tJiat  river. 
Before  he  quitted  the  island,  he  dictated  an  order 
to  Marshal  Massena,  enjoining  him  to  make  his  re- 
treat to  the  island  with  all  possible  silence,  after 
having  lighted  and  increased  the  fire  of  his  bivou- 
ac ks,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy.  The 
French  army  performed  this  retrograde  movement, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  with  admirable 
order ;  at  four  in  the  morning,  all  the  troops  and  the 
artillery  jyere  collected  in  the  island,  and  the  bridge 
removed. 

But  to  return  to  the  operations  on  the  other  side : 
from  the  approaching  sound  of  the  cannon,  the  corps 
of  Marshal  Davoust,  the  division  under  General 
St.  Sulpice,  and  some  other  troops  left  en  the  right 
of  the  river,  could  easily  judge  how  much  their 
presence  was  wanted.  Their  desperation  was  ex- 
treme, when  they  found  that  no  means  were  left 
for  their  passage. 

The  archduke  Charles  did  not  profit  by  tltO  ad- 
vantage which  this  retreat  of  a  part  of  the  French 
army  had  offered  him,  and  which  was  more  than 
counterbalanced,  soon  afler,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
army  of  Italy  under  Prince  Eugene. 

The  archduke  John,  commanding  the  Austrian 
army  in  Italy,  was  completely  beaten  by  the  French 
in  the  affairs  upon  the  Piave,  St.  Daniel,  Tarvis, 
and  Goritzia.  On  the  28th  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Ragusa,  commanding  the  army  of  Dalmatia,  effect* 
ed  liis  junction  at  Fiume  with  the  army  of  Italy 
6* 
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In  adverting  to  tlie  plan  of  operations  laid  down 
by  Napoleon,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
according  to  this,  the  divisions  of  infantry  under 
Generals  Clausel  and  Montichard,  that  occupied  Dal- 
matia  and  part  of  lUyria,  were  to  form  the  extreme 
right  of  the  grand  army  as  soon  as  Prince  Eugene 
should  have  formed  his  junction  with  it.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  viceroy,  in  advancing  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  was  in  possession  of  CEdenburg,  the  first  fron- 
tier town  in  Hungary.  Two  days  after  this,  the 
prince  established  his  head-quarters  atGuntz.  Ad- 
vancing towards  Raab  on  the  12th,  the  town  of 
Papa  was  occupied,  after  a  brisk  engagement,  in 
which  General  Grouchy  made  six  hundred  prisoners 
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Battle  of  RaaJ>—Dtsnperate  Affair  of  the  Sq'Mre-house — AbitUy 
and  Courage  of  Prince  Eugene — Positions  occupied  btf  tin 
Army  of  the  Archduke  CharUs — The  Island  of  Lobau—Ojh- 
erations  of  the  French — Passage  of  the  Danube — Battles  of  En- 
zersdorffy  Wagram,  Gros  A^m,  ^. — Generals  Macdonald 
and  Oudinct  appointed  MarsJials — Retreat  and  Pursuit  of  iJie 
Austrians — Arrival  of  Naj)oUon  at  Znuim — Conditions  of"  an 
Armistice  agreed  upon — Marriage  vjith  the  Archdutchess  Marie 
Louise  proposed  by  Napoleon — H/?flections^-Attempt  of  a  young 
German  to  assassinate  Napoleon — Arrival  of  Hie  hmperor  at 
.     Fontainebleau — Expedition  against  Walcheren 

On  the  13th,  in  the-  morning,  the  French  army 
was  in  motion  for  Raab  ;  here  they  found  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  position  upon  the  heights  that  mask 
that  oity.  Twelve  hundred  select  troops  occupied 
as  an  advanced  post  a  farm,  or  large  square  build- 
ing, which  had  been  carefully  fortified.  A  deep 
water,  which  enclosed  the  marsh  on  the  left,  bathed 
the  walls  of  this  farm,  and  increased  the  difficulties 
of  its  approach.  The  rear  of  this  formidable  po- 
sition was  bristled  witli  artillery.  Prince  Eugene, 
having  reconnoitred  the  whole  line,  made  his  dis- 
positions for  the  attack,  which  was  fixed  for  the 
14th.  The  viceroy,  with  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
attacked  fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Whilst  Gen- 
eral Seras  made  an  attempt  upon  the  farm,  or 
square-house,  General  Montbrun  made  a  movement 
upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  which 
obliged  them  to  unmask  the  front  of  their  infantry, 
and  throw  themselves  precipitately  towards  the  left 
of  their  line.  Having  arrived  near  the  farm,  Gen- 
eral Seras  made  dispositions    for  carrying  it  by 
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main  force  ;  but  the  depth  of  the  water,  spoken  of 
before,  presented  an  obstacle  which  his  troops 
could  not  easily  surmount.  General  Seras,  how- 
ever, whilst  other  corps  were  more  successful 
against  the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  troops  posted  on  the  right  of  the  square-house 
but,  notwithstanding  the  success  that  attended  this 
movement,  he  did  not  obtain  possession  before  three 
successive  attacks  had  been  made  upon  it  The 
taking  of  this  position  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  day  :  accordingly  the 
viceroy  sent  a  brigade  to  re-enforce  General  Seras, 
with  orders  to  renew  the  attack  without  delay. 
This  brigade  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  front  of 
this  fortress,  whilst  General  Seras  turned  the  po- 
sition, to  take  it  in  the  rear:  still,  notwithstanding 
the  intrepidity  and  devotion  of  the  assailants,  they 
could  not  sustain  the  dreadful  fire  of  musketry  and 
grape  poured  upon  them  by  the  Austrians.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  General  Roussers  brigade 
had  upwards  of  six  hundred  men,  with  thirty-sLx 
officers,  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire on  his  right.  General  Seras  then,  rendered  al- 
most desperate  by  his  want  of  success,  took  the 
resolution  to  recommence  another  attack  with  the 
whole  of  his  troops.  After  having  run  through  the 
ranks,  and  animated  the  courage  of  the  soldiers, 
telling  them  that  the  success  of  the  day  depended 
entirely  upon  the  last  effort  they  were  going  to 
make,  he  ordered  the  charge  to  be  beaten,  and 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  precipitated  himself 
upon  this  fatal  position.  Expression  would  be  want- 
ing, to  give  the  details  of  this  terrible  attack ;  but 
in  some  minutes  the  square-house  was  entered,  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  surrounded  it;  the 
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walls  were  scaled,  the  gates  forced  open  by  tho 
sappers,  and  the  French,  covered  with  blood  and 
dirt,  entered  the  walls.  In  vain  did  the  Austrian 
grenadiers  demand  quarter,  upon  their  knees,  of 
the  conquerors,  whose  fury  knew  no  bounds  :  the 
house  was  burnt,  and  all  that  escaped  the  flames 
perished  by  the  sword.  Not  one  Austrian  survived 
this  terrible  disaster.  At  four  o'clock  the  victory 
was  decisive.  Three  thousand  prisoners,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  the  result :  the  enemy  left 
three  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  closely  pursued  on  the  road  of  Comorn 
and  Pest. 

The  operations  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  this 
campaign,  had  placed  him  in  a  distinguished  rank 
amongst  the  first  generals  of  the  French  armies. 
In  the  space  of  two  months,  he  had  advanced  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adige  to  the  Danube.  Thirty- 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  twelve  standards,  nearly 
two  hundred  pieces  of  qannon,  ammunition,  maga- 
zines, &c.,  were  the  trophies  that  he  presented  tc 
Napoleon,  when  he  came  with  his  valiant  troops  tc 
contribute  to  the  latest  success  of  the  grand  army. 

Ever  since  the  battle  of  Essling,  the  two  grand 
armies,  French  and  Austrian,  had  remained  not  in- 
active, but  without  undertaking  any  thing  of  mo- 
ment. The  army  of  the  archduke,  augmented  by 
the  numerous  levies  made  in  Hungary,  counted,  in 
his  ranks  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  up- 
wards of  170,000  men,  with  nearly  900  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  Austrian  general  had  raised  some 
very  stron^r  works  opposite  the  island  of  Lobau, 
parallel  with  the  Danube,  forming  a  line  extending 
from  the  village  of  Gros  Aspern,  and  passing 
through  the  village  of  Essling,  to  the  little  town 
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of  Enzersdorff.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrian 
army,  established  upon  some  hills  about  a  mile  be- 
hind these  intrenchments,  liad  its  front  covered 
by  a  running  water,  the  Rusbach,  tlie  borders  of 
which  were  fortified  with  other  small  woiks.  Na- 
poleon had  established  the  greatest  part  of  his  army 
in  tlie  island  of  Lobau.  This  island,  about  two 
leagues  in  circumference,  was  now  become  a  kind 
of  fortified  place,  nearly  covered  with  works. 
Three  bridges  were  constructed  in  parallel  lines, 
six  hundred  paces  in  length.  Upon  one  of  these 
three  carriages  might  pass  abreast :  by  tliese  tlie 
island  was  connected  with  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  thus  a  communication  with  Vienna 
was  secured.  Stockades,  established  in  different 
directions,  protected  these  bridges  against  every 
new  insult,  and  even  from  fire-ships,  and  otlier  in- 
cendiary machines.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  French 
army,  including  the  troops  marching  under  the 
viceroy,  was  from  140  to  160,000  strong.  The 
corps  who  had  fought  at  Essling  were  encamped  at 
Lobau ;  the  others  were  distributed  between  Vien- 
na and  Presburg. 

The  time  was  now  approaching,  when  the  fate 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  expected  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  single  battle.  The  archduke  imagined 
the  French  army  would  debouch  upon  the  left  of 
the  Danube  from  the  same  point  as  before,  and  by 
the  same  means.  The  emperor,  on  his  part,  endeav- 
oured to  strengthen  this  supposition,  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  this  prince  from  his  real  ob- 
ject, which  was,  to  render  all  his  works  and  in- 
trenchments of  no  use  to  him.  On  the  22d  of  July, 
five  hundred  voltigeurs  passed  into  tlie  island  Du 
Moulin,  opposite  Essling,  and  took  a  position:  thii 
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island  was  soon  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  littlo 
bridge,  in  advance  of  which  ajleehe  was  construct* 
ed.  As  the  emperor  wished,  this  operation  attractec 
the  attention  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  redoubts  of 
Essling  directed  a  brisk  fire  upon  this  false  point  ot 
attack.  During  the  4th,  a  large  portion  of  the 
army  was  collected  on  the  right  bank :  at  ten  at 
night.  General  Oudinot  embarked  fifteen  hundred 
voltigeurs,  on  board  ten  gun-boats,  under  General 
Conroux,  who  landed  them  below  the  Isle  of  Lo- 
bau :  some  of  the  enemy's  posts  were  driven  back 
upon  the  village  of  Muhlleuten.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
a  terrible  cannonade  commenced  upon  Euzersdorff 
and  the  enemy's  left:  the  houses  at  Enzersdorff 
were  soon  on  fire.  The  enemy's  artillery  answered 
that  of  the  French  witli  great  vigour;  but  nothing 
could  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the 
French.  The  army  was  formed ;  Massena's  corps 
was  on  the  left,  those  of  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
and  General  Oudinot  in  the  centre,  and  Marshal 
Davoust  upon  the  right.  The  army  of  Italy,  under 
the  viceroy,  the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  the 
imperial  guard,  and  tlie  heavy  cavalry,  debouched 
successively,  to  form  a  second  line  and  the  reserves. 
The  enemy  could  then  perceive  the  intentions  of 
Napoleon:  he  saw  the  French  army  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  upon  the  left  extremity  of  his  line, 
all  the  works  of  which  were  now  rendered  useless. 
The  archduke,  compelled  to  change  his  front,  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  redoubts  nearly  a  mile  in  his 
rear,  and  accept  battle  upon  the  ground  which,  the 
French  emperor  himself  had  chosen. 

The  action  commenced  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning.  At  this  moment  the  batteries  tha 
had  played  upon  Eiizersdorff  all  night  had  compel 
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led  the  enemy  to  retire,  excepting  four  battalions 
•eft  to  protect  the  smoking  ruins.  Coionel  St 
Croix,  being  sent  upon  this  point,  made  these  bat- 
talions prisoners.  General  Oudinot  then  surround- 
ed the  castle  of  Sachsengang,  which  the  enemy 
had  fortified,  took  nine  hundred  men  he  found  there, 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  emperor  then 
made  the  whole  army  deploy  in  the  immense  plain 
of  Enzersdorfif.  The  archduke  Charles,  thus  de< 
ceived  in  his  hopes,  ordered  several  manmuvres, 
with  a  view  to  regain  some  advantages  upon  this 
new  field  of  battle.  Leaving  the  main  body  of  his 
army  in  their  lines  near  the  Danube,  and  behind 
the  Rusbach,  he  detached  several  columns  of  infan- 
try, supported  by  a  numerous  artillery  and  all  his 
cavalry,  to  overwhelm  the  right  of  the  French. 
One  of  these  columns  occupied  the  village  of  Rut- 
zcndorf ;  but  General  Oudinot  soon  drove  them  out, 
and  Napoleon  sent  orders  to  the  prince  of  Echmuhi 
to  support  his  right,  whilst  he  threatened  the  ene- 
my's left  From  noon  till  nine  at  night,  the  French 
continued  to  manoeuvre  in  the  plain  of  Enzersdorflf, 
and  occupied  most  of  the  villages  in  advance  of 
Rusbach.  Marshal  Massena  successively  seized 
upon  the  works  of  Essling  and  Gros  Aspem,  while 
the  Saxons,  under  Prince  Ponte  Corvo,  carried  the 
village  of  Raasdorf.  At  nme  o'clock,  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  Austrian  centre  at  Wagram,  by 
Prince  Eugene.  This  position,  strongly  fortified, 
was  soon  carried  by  the  three  divisions  of  Pacthod, 
Seras,  and  Lamarque.  The  victors  had  already 
got  beyond  Wagram,  when  numerous  re-enforce' 
ments  sent  by  the  archduke,  and  the  flanking  fire 
of  many  batteries  on  the  right  and  lefl,  forced  Gen- 
eral  Macdonald  to  retreat     Instead  of  pursuing 
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Jie  French  beyond  Wagram,  the  Austriaos  wera 
satisfied  with  retaking  the  position,  and  remaining 
in  it.  General  Macdonald  rallied  his  columns,  and 
the  whole  army  bivouacked  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, waiting  with  impatience  the  return  of  day. 

The  operations  here  described  have  in  some 
narrations  been  called  the  battle  of  EnzersdorfiT; 
but  the  aflkir  of  the  5th  of  July  was  in  reality  only 
the  prelude  to  the  great  battle  that  was  fought  on 
the  day  following,  generally  called  the  battle  of 
Wagram. 

Napoleon  had  employed  a  part  of  the  night  ir: 
collecting  a  strong  mass  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  and  within  cannon-shot  of  the  village 
of  Wagram.  Marshal  Massena  advanced  npon  the 
left  of  Atterklau,  leaving  at  Gros  Aspern  a  single 
division,  with  orders,  if  necessary,  to  fall  back  upon 
the  isle  of  Lobau.  Marshal  Davoust  passed  the 
village  of  Grosshoffen,  to  approach  the  French 
centre.  Subsequent  to  the  movements  of  the  even- 
ing, the  archduke  had  weakened  his  centre  to  re- 
enforce  his  wings,  to  which  he  gave  a  much  greatet 
extent  The  right  of  the  enemy's  line,  upon  which 
they  had  begun  to  raise  fresh  fedoubts,  supported 
by  the  Danube,  extended  from  Stradlau  to  Geras- 
dorf,  the  centre  at  Wagram,  jyid  the  left  from 
this  last  village  to  Markgrafen  Neusiedel. 

At  day-break  the  French  army  was  again  formed 
and  under  arms ;  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  and 
Marshal  Massena  on  the  left;  Prince  Eugene  in 
the  centre,  with  the  troops  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
re-enforced  by  Broussier's  division,  that  had  arrived 
from  the  isle  of*  Lobau ;  the  corps  of  Dalmatia,  un- 
der General  Marmont ;  that  of  the  grenadiers  and 
voltigeurs  united,  under  General  Oudinot:  in  the 
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rear  of  these  were  the  imperial  guara  and  the 
heavy  cavalry,  formitig  several  lines ;  the  prince  of 
Echmuhl's  corps  formed  the  right  The  groimd 
covered  hy  the  two  armies  was  about  two  leagues 
in  extent  The  troops  nearest  the  Danube  were 
but  twelve  hundred  fathoms  from  the  city  of  Vien- 
na, so  that  the  towers,  the  steeples  and  the  tops  of 
the  highest  houses,  were  covered  by  the  numerous 
population,  thus  become  spectators  of  the  terrible 
contest  that  was  preparing. 

At  sunrise,  July  6th,  the  cannonade  commenced 
ujton  the  two  lines.  At  five  o'clock,  the  left  of  the 
Austrian  army,  under  Prince  Rosemberg,  debouched 
from  Markgrafen  Neusiedel,  whilst  the  right,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  Generals  Beilegarde,  Eol- 
lowrath,  Lichtenstcin,  and  Hiller,  advanced  upon 
Stadlau  ;  Prince  Hohenlohe's  corps,  alone  forming 
the  centre,  remained  in  its  position  at  Wagram. 
The  emperor,  perceiving  that  the  prince  of  Rosem- 
berg was  moving  against  Marshal  Davoust,  repaired 
in  person  to  the  right  wing,  which  he  re -enforced 
with  the  cuirassiers  under  General  Arrighe,  and 
caused  twelve  pieces  of  light  artillery  to  advance 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  columns.  After  an 
obstinate  engagement  of  two  hours'  duration,  Da- 
voust succeeded  in  repulsing  his  adversary  as  far 
as  Neusiedel,  with  considerable  loss. 

Whilst  the  French  army  thus  signalized  itself 
by  its  success  in  this  part  of  the  field,  tho  battle 
was  carried  on  all  along  the  rest  of  the  line.  In 
moving  his  grand  masses  to  the  right,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  archduke  to  force  the  French 
left,  and  cut  off  the  army  from  its  bridges  upon  the 
Danube.  Thus,  at  the  moment  when  a  part  of 
his  columns  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  prince 
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of  Ponte  Corvo  and  Marshal  Massena,  he  put  him 
0elf  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  of  his  best 
troops,  in  the  space  between  the  main  body  of  Mas- 
sena's  troops  and  the  division  he  had  left  at  Gros 
Aspern.  This  mass  easily  overthrew  the  feeble 
posts  which  occurred  in  its  progress,  and  soon 
threatened  the  flanks  of  the  French  army.  The  col- 
umns, also,  that  attacked  the  left  front,  made  great 
progress  :  Gros  Aspern  was  carried  ;  the  prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo's  corps,  consisting  of  Saxons  and  Bava- 
rians, was  overthrown  and  routed.  The  left  wing  of 
the  French,  thus  forced,  formed  in  a  square,  with 
one  side  facing  the  Danube.  The  archduke,  pur- 
suing his  success,  outflanked  the  French  by  more 
than  half  a  league.  He  even  pushed  parties  al- 
most up  to  the  bridges.  A  panic  was  spread  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  army ;  and  to  the  number  of 
non-combatants  the  battle  seemed  lost :  they  fled 
with  all  imaginable  speed  towards  Lobau,  carrying 
with  them  the  most  alarming  rumours.  It  was 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  when  several  officers  of 
the  staff  came  to  inform  Napoleon  that  the  enemy 
had  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Marshal  Massena 
and  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  that  the  left 
wing  was  already  outflanked  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
three  thousand  toises  ;  that  the  enemy  deployed  nu- 
merous troops,  and  a  formidable  artiUery,  in  the 
space  that  separated  Gros  Aspern  from  Wagram. 
After  having  ordered  Marshal  Davoust  to  turn  the 
position  of  Neusiedel,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Wa- 
gram, Napoleon  hastened  to  the  left,  to  inquire  into 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  Tlie  movement  prescribed 
to  the  prince  of  Echmuhl  was  happily  executed. 
Whilst  the  two  divisions  of  Gudin  and  Pacthod  at- 
tacked the  village  on  the  right,  Generai  Marand 
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raored  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  tarned 
and  attacked  all  at  once.  He  was  supported  by 
General  Friant,  who  disposed  his  troops  in  echdonsy 
having  on  his  left  the  artillery  of  the  division,  re-en- 
forced by  seven  twelve-pounders  that  the  empferor 
had  caused  to  advance  on  this  point  The  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy's  forces  at  first  compelled 
Morand's  division  to  give  ground ;  but  Friant's  hav- 
ing advanced  with  a  charging  pace,  the  Austrians 
were  driven  back  to  their  intrenchments,  where 
they  were  forced,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  heights 
between  Wagram  and  Neusiedel  were  crowned  by 
the  victors.  At  the  same  moment,  Neusiedel  was 
carried  by  the  divisions  of  Gudin  and  Pacthod.  The 
enemy's  left,  entirely  overthrown,  was  forced  upon 
the  centre,  and  pursued  by  the  four  divisions  under 
Dayoust.  The  movement  upon  the  heights  of  Neu<« 
siedel  was  General  Friant's  own  act,  and  obtained 
the  applause  of  Napoleon. 

When  the  emperor  perceived  his  light  troop 
upon  the  heights  of  WagMim,  he  ordered  Marshal 
Massena  to  make  good  his  positions,  and  asserted 
that  the  battle  was  gained  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
ordered  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  enemy's  centre, 
by  the  three  divisions  of  Seras,  Broussier,  and  La- 
marque,  under  Marshal  Macdonald,  to  be  supported 
by  the  corps  under  Generals  Marmont  and  Oudinot. 
Marshal  Bessieres  had  also  been  ordered  to  move 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  that  of  the  re- 
serve, and  to  make  a  charge  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
formidable  columns  under  the  archduke  Charles, 
whilst  General  Lauriston,  at  the  head  of  a  battery 
of  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  advanced  upon  a. 
trot,  without  firing,  till  they  came  within  half  shot 
of  the  enemy's  columns. 
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The  enemy  presented  nine  grand  masses  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  protected  by  artillery.  The 
Austrian  cavalry  was  the  first  to  charge  the 
French  ;  but  these,  formed  in  squares,  repulsed  the 
shock  with  vigour.  The  enemy,  to  avoid  being 
turned  by  the  troops  under  tlie  prince  of  Echmuhl, 
abandoned  the  heights  of  Baumersdorf ;  these  were 
j>ccupied  by  General  Pactliod. 

During  this  time,  the  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
under  General  Lauriston  had  made  great  ravages 
in  the  enemy's  right,  and  reduced  his  artillery  to 
silence.  The  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  hotly 
pursued,  hastily  retired  to  Wagram,  where  they 
hoped  they  should  be  able  to  rally  ;  but  the  united 
attacks  of  the  divisions  of  the  prince  of  Echmuhl 
and  General  Oudinot  gave  them  no  time  to  form 
again.  They  retired,  but  in  a  manner  worthy  ot 
the  admiration  of  the  brave  troops  who  had  com- 
pelled them  to  make  this  movement. 

The  battle  was  completely  gained.  The  empe- 
ror, w^itness  to  the  last  and  incredible  efforts  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  directed  by  Macdonald,  was  so  well 
satisfied,  that  he  thought  proper  to  reward  all  these 
brave  men  upon  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  person  of 
their  worthy  chief.  On  the  day  following  the  vic- 
tory, and  before  the  army  was  in  motion  to  pursue 
the  vanquished.  Napoleon  embraced  General  Mac- 
donald, and  named  him  a  marshal  of  the  empire. 
The  same  rank  was  granted  a  few  days  after  to 
General  Oudinot,  and  to  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  fbr 
tlieir  eminent  services. 

In  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th,  the  Aus- 
trian army  retired  upon  Kornenburg  and  Wolkers- 
dorf,  where  the  emperor  Francis  had  staid  during 
the  battle.  From  hence  he  hastened  V)  MoravJa. 
7* 
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abandoning,  aa  the  trophies  of  hia  defeat,  teu  stand- 
ards, forty  pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  eigl&teen  thou- 
sand prisoners,  nine  thousand  wounded,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  equipage.  His  loss  in  kille(2  amounted 
to  about  four  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  French, 
much  less  than  that  of  the  enemy,  was  six  thousand 
wounded,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  killed. 

The  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  had  rivalled  each  other 
in  intrepidity  and  glory  on  this  memorable  day. 
Napoleon  himself  had  been  several  times  exposed 
in  Uie  midst  of  the  most  terrible  fire.  Ever  since 
morning  he  had  been  running  through  the  different 
lines,  encouraging  the  troops  by  his  presence  and 
his  persuasive  eloquence.  Many  were  killed  by 
the  balls  and  bullets  that  flew  about  him.  It  was 
observed,  that  the  enemy's  fire  was  particularly  di- 
rected against  the  groups  that  environed  the  em- 
peror. In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to 
change  his  surtout  three  times. 

The  Austrian  army  retreated  through  Gauners- 
dorf,  and  the  French  overtook  their  rear-guard 
beyond  Wolkersdorf,  wiicre  Napoleon  fixed  his 
head-quarters  in  the  same  house  the  emperor  of 
Austria  had  occupied  on  the  evening  before. 

On  the  11th,  at  noon,  Napoleon  arrived  before 
Znaim,  at  the  moment  the  prince  of  Essling  had 
seized  upon  the  bridge  at  this  city.  At  this  time, 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  presented  himself  be* 
fore  the  French  posts  to  treat  for  an  armistice. 
The  emperor  received  this  envoy,  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  similar  mission  in  1805,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  The  proposed  armis' 
tice  was  concluded  in  the  night  between  the  11th 
and  12th;  and  the  principal  articles  stipulated,  that 
Jie  citadels  or  forts  of  Brunn  and  Gratz  should  be 
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evacuated  directly  by  the  Aiuitiian  troops  ;  that  they 
shoald  abandon  the  Tyrol  and  the  Voralberg,  and 
^ive  up  the  fort  of  Sacksenburg  to  the  French. 
The  armistice  of  Znaim,  intended  to  last  only  a 
month,  was  prolonged  till  the  month  of  October : 
but,  owing  to  difficulties  that  occurred,  the  treaty 
was  not  signed  till  the  Htli  of  that  month. 

The  most  important  clause  in  this  treaty,  and 
which  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  articles  signed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries,  was  not  intended  to  be 
made  known  for  a  considerable  time.  Napoleon 
had  demanded  the  hand  of  the  young  archdutchess 
Marie  Louise,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  II. 
Very  great  obstacles  seemed  to  oppose  this  union, 
especially  as  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  dictated 
by  the  conqueror ;  it  was  repulsivo  to  the  conveni- 
ences, the  opinion,  and  the  hereditary  pride  of  the 
house  cf  Austria:  however,  the  emperor  of  the 
French  undertook  to  smooth  the  difficulties  that  ex- 
isted on  his  side,  and  the  Austrian  monarch  con- 
sented to  the  sacrifice  demanded. 

It  was  in  vain  that  a  legitimate  union,  sanctioned 
by  time,  and  consecrated  by  the  solemnity  of  a  co- 
ronation, had  associated  the  fate  of  Josephine  with 
that  of  Napoleon.  Neither  the  virtues  of  this  lady, 
whom  he  had  placed  by  his  side,  nor  the  gratitude 
that  he  owed  to  the  first  promoter  of  his  fortune, 
could  arrest  the  ambition  of  the  French  emperor. 
He  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  an  heir,  though  he 
had  already  proposed  his  brothers  as  his  successors. 
A  senatus  consulted  on  the  16th  of  December,  1809, 
declared  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  Jose 
phine.  The  church  also  yielded  in  its  turn.  The 
nullity  of  the  marriage,  as  to  any  spiritual  obliga- 
tion, was  likewise  pronounced  by  the  oflaciality  of 
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Paris.  The  victim,  too,  of  this  detennination,  whose 
grief  should  have  saved  her  from  the  humiliation  of 
fiijuring  in  this  business,  could  not  be  excused :  she 
was  compelled  to  come  forward  and  declare,  '<  that, 
having  no  more  hope  of  giving  children  to  her  hus' 
band,  which  would  be  consistent  with  his  politics, 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  greatest  sacrifice  that 
she  could  possibly  be  called  on  to  make." 

Two  days  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  Napoleon  was  in  danger  of  assassination, 
during  the  review  of  the  troops  upon  the  p4rade  at 
Schoenbrunn.  A  young  man,  of  an  interesting 
figure,  and  of  a  placid  appearance,  who  had  con- 
cealed himself  among  the  spectators,  suddenly 
rushed  upon  the  emperor,  attempting  to  strike  him 
with  a  poniard.  The  prince  of  Neufchatel  arrest- 
ed his  arm,  and  General  Rapp  immediately  seized 
the  assassin.  Napoleon  was  sufficiently  master  of 
himself  to  preserve  an  unaltered  countenance,  and 
continued  to  order  the  evolutions,  as  if  the  in- 
cident that  occurred  had  been  of  no  importance. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  young  man  aufiered  death.  ' 

This  attempt  at  assassination  is  said  to  have  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  accelerate  the  peace  with 
Austria,  and  hasten  the  return  of  Napoleon  to 
France. 

Napoleon  departed  from  Schoenbrunn  on  the 
27th  of  October. 

Arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  no  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  emperor's  reception — ^not  even 
a  guard  was  upon  duty  ;  the  court  and  family,  hoW' 
ever,  arrived  soon  after,  The  court  left  Fontaine- 
bleau on  the  following  day :  the  emperor  rode  to 
Paris  without  stirrups ;  he  outstripped  all  his  es- 
cort ;  only  one  chasseur  was  able  to  keep  up  with 
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him.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  the  Tuille- 
ries. 

Three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  peace 
was  proclaimed  with  the  usutd  ceremonies.  It  is 
useless  to  dwell  upon  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
this  event  was  hailed  by  the  French  people  of  all 
classes.  The  nation  had  already  begun  to  be  ex- 
tremely weary  of  the  wars,  in  which  the  politics  of 
their  sovereign  were  continually  involving  them. 

The  year  1809  Was  distinguished  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  of  Lord 'Chatham  to  the  island  of 
Walcheren. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mairiage  of  Napoleon  with  the  Archdutchess  Marie  Lottim 
provoBed—Arucdoles  of  tlie  Imperial  Family  of  Austria— 
Prwce  BerOner  sent  to  Vienna — Marriage  of  the  Efnperor  at 
to  her  Tutor  at  VietoM- 


Paris— Letter /rom  the  neto  Empress  i 
Napoleon's  Ranarks  on  Uie  Conduct  of  Vie  two  Empresses-' 
Origin  of  the  Disagreements  between  Napoleon  and  the  Pope- 
Ferdinand  of  StMxin  and  Baron  Kolhf — Holland  and  other 
Countries  tanted  to  the  Freiuh  Empire— Bemadotte  electee 
Prince  royal  of  Sun^e?! — Birtli  of  tlie  King  of  Rome — Bona 
parte  begins  lus  Plans  for  the  Invasion  of  Russku 

\ 
The  commencement  of  the  year  1810  was  ren- 
dered remarktible  by  the  consummation  of  a  mar- 
riage between  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  arch- 
dutchess Marie  Louise,  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  rumour  some  months  before.  After  Napoleon 
had  made  himself  master  of  Vienna  in  1809,  he 
chose  the  beautiful  castle  of  Schoenbrunn,  near 
that  city,  for  his  residence  ;  during  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  surveying  the 
apartments  deserted  in  haste  some  weeks  before  by 
the  imperial  family.  Napoleon,  attended  by  M. 
Meyer,  one  of  the  castle  inspectors,  on  entering  an 
apartment,  observed  the  portraits  of  the  emperor's 
children,  Marie  Louise,  Leopoldina,  and  Clemen- 
tina, when  his  attention  was  so  powerfully  attracted 
by  the  first,  that  he  asked  the  inspector  if  Marie 
Louise  was  as  handsome  and  agreeable  as  there 
represented,  telling  him  to  state  his  opimon  fairly 
and  clearly.  This  he  did  with  such  satisfaction  to 
Napoleon,  that  he  ordered  the  portrait  to  be  put 
into  his  cabinet,  and  placed  before  his  writing- 
table.  On  leaving  Vienna,  he  carried  the  portrait 
with  him.     It  is  added  that,  when  the  proposal  of 
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a  marriage  was  made  to  Louise  by  her  father,  the 
windows  of  the  room,  in  which  the  conversation 
took  place,  opened  towards  the  ruined  walls  and 
fortifications  of  Vienna.  "  Can  you,"  said  she  to 
the  emperor  Francis,  «  give  the  hand  of  your  be- 
loved child  to  such  a  destroyer  ?" — "  True,"  said 
Francis,  *<  but  the  evils  you  deplore,  and  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country,  arise  from  the  laws  of 
war."  In  fact,  it  is  stated,  that  the  importunity 
of  the  emperor  with  his  daughter  was  seconded 
by  his  tears,  which  she  could  not  resist,  but  prom- 
ised to  comply  with  his  wishes  to  their  fullest 
extent. 

It  is  also  asserted  by  tlie  countess  Chauclos, 
who  was  present,  that  the  princess  Leopoldina, 
then  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
perceiving  the  aversion  of  her  eldest  sister  to  this 
union,  said,  <<  she  would  be  married  to  Napoleon,  to 
deliver  them  out  of  their  painful  situation." 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  prince  of  Neufchatel, 
commissioned  to  demand  the  archdutchess  MarlQ 
Louise,  made  his  public  entry  into  Vienna  and,  on 
the  8th  appeared  at  court  in  full  ceremony,  where, 
after  approaching  the  emperor's  throne,  he  an- 
nounced the  purport  of  his  message  in  a  short 
speech.  The  emperor  Francis  sent  for  his  daugh- 
ter :  she  appeared,  gave  her  consent,  and  received 
a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  After  this, 
the  prince  of  Neufchatel  waited  on  the  archduke 
Charles,  and  communicated  to  him  the  desire  of  the  - 
emperor  Napoleon,  ^hat  he  would  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  marriage  ceremony.  On  the  11th 
of  March,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Vienna, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  in  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tines ;  and  on  the  13th,  the  empress  set  out  foi 
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Pans.  At  Bmmau  she  was  received  by  the  queen 
of  Naples  ;  aad  she  was  welcomed  in  all  the  capi- 
tals through  which  she  passed.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  had  repaired  to  Compeigne  ;  and  on  the 
day  on  which  she  was  expected  there,  he  desired 
the  king  of  Holland  to  go  and  meet  her  at  Soissons ; 
but|  while  he  stopped  in  that  city,  Napoleon  changed 
his  determination,  set  out  for  Compeigne  in  a  ca- 
lash, passed  the  king  of  Holland,  met  the  empress, 
and  returned  to  the  palace  of  Soissons  whilst  his 
brother  was  still  there. 

In  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  Napoleon 
re-entered  Compeigne  with  the  empress.  The  ciyil 
marriage  took  place  at  St  Cloud  on  the  let  of 
April,  1810,  and  the  religions  ceremony  was  sol- 
emnized in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  All  the  kings  and  princes  assembled  in 
Paris  were  present 

As  this  marriage  was  political,  and  that  almost 
to  a  degree  of  cruelty  towards  the  first  empress, 
many,  no  doubt,  had  their  suspicion  as  to  whether 
the  connexion  would  prove  a  happy  one.  To  show 
that  it  was  such,  the  following  letter,  written  by  the 
young  archdutchess,  has  been  referred  to.  The 
old  Count  Edliug  had  been  Marie  Louise's  pre- 
ceptor at  Vienna.  In  June,  1810,  one  of  the 
chamberlains  that  accompanied  her  to  Paris  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  and,  with  other  despatches  for 
the  imperial  family,  was  charged  by  the  empress 
Marie  Louise  with  an  autograph  letter  in  German 
to  the  old  count,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation : 

"JIfy  dear  Count  Edlingy 
•<  I  have  received  from  you  so  many  testimonies 
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of  your  care  and  affection,  that  I  feel  an  ardent 
desire  to  inform  you  by  Count  Joseph  Metternich 
of  the  particulars  of  my  present  situation.  When 
1  left  you  and  my  friends  in  Vienna,  I  saw  the  good 
peo|de  plunged  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  from  the 
persuasion  that  I  was  going  as  a  sacrifice  to  my 
new  destination.  I  now  feel  it  an  agreeable  duty 
to  assure  you,  that,  during  tliree  months'  residence 
at  this  court,  I  have  been,  and  am,  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world.  From  the  first  moment  I  met 
and  saw  the  emperor  Napoleon,  my  beloved  hus* 
band,  he  has  shown  me,  on  every  occasion,  such 
respectful  attentions,  with  every  token  of  kindness 
and  sincere  friendship,  that  I  should  be  unjust  and 
ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  his  noble  behaviour. 

^  Believe  not,  my  dear  count,  that  this  is  written 
by  any  order  of  my  husband  :  these  sentiments  are 
dictated  from  my  heart ;  nor  has  any  one  so  much 
as  read  the  letter.  The  emperor  is  at  this  moment 
by  me,  but  will  not  look  at  the  contents.  He  has 
desired  me  to  send  you,  in  his  name,  the  insignia 
of  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Respecting 
your  wish  to  visit  me  at  Paris,  my  husband  and  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  and  receive  you  in  the 
month  of  September  at  the  Tuilleries :  we  shall  then 
have  returned  from  a  little  tour.  You  will  then  be 
a  witness  of  my  satisfaction,  which  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you  in  this  letter. 

*<  Adieu,  my  dear  and  good  Count  Edling  ;  re- 
member  me  to  all  my  beloved  family  and  friends  ; 
tell  them  that  I  am  happy,  and  that  I  thank  God  for 
this  felicity.  God  bless  and  preserve  you ;  and 
believe  me  that  I  remain  for  ever  your  affectionate 

"Marib. 

«« Pans,  June  16,  1810." 
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**  Let  Marie  Louise,"  said  Napoleon,  **  be  asked 
with  what  tenderness  and  affection  I  always  treated 
her.  Ailer  her  forcible  separation  from  me,  she 
avowed,  in  the  most  feeling  terms,  to  ***,  her  ar- 
dent desire  to  join  me  in  my  exile  ;  extolled  with 
many  tears  both  myself  and  my  conduct  to  her,  and 
bitterly  lamented  her  cruel  separation." 

Napoleon  asserted,  that  no  woman  was  more 
astonished  than  Marie  Louise,  just  after  her  mar- 
riage, when  she  observed  the  few  precautions  taken 
by  him  for  his  own  personal  safety.  When  she 
perceived  that  there  were  no  sentinels  except  at 
the  outer  gates  of  the  palace  ;  that  there  were  no 
Imds  sleeping  before  the  doors  of  the  apartments  ; 
that  the  doors  were  not  even  locked  ;  and  that 
there  were  no  guns  nor  pistols  in  the  room  where 
she  and  the  emperor  slept — "  Why,''  said  she  with 
astonishment,  "you  do  not  take  half  so  many  pre- 
cautions as  my  father,  who  has  nothing  to  fear." — 
"  I  am,"  said  Napoleon,  "  too  much  of  a  fatalist  to 
take  any  precautions  against  assassination." 

In  one  of  the  evening  walks,  in  which  the  em- 
peror used  to  indulge  while  residing  at  the  Briars, 
shortly  after  iiis  landing  at  St.  Helena,  he  told  Las 
Cases  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  his  life  been 
much  attached  to  two  women,  of  very  different 
characters  :  the  one  was  the  votary  of  art  and  the 
graces  ;  the  other  was  all  innocence  and  simple 
nature  ;  and  each,  he  observed,  had  a  very  high 
degree  of  merit. 

The  first,  in  no  moment  of  her  life,  ever  assumed 
a  position  or  attitude  that  was  not  pleasing  or  cap- 
tivating ;  it  was  impossible  to  take  her  by  surprise, 
or  to  make  her  feel  the  least  inconvenience.  She 
employed  eveiy  resource  of  art  to  heighten  natura' 
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attractions,  but  with  such  ingenuity  as  to  render 
every  trace  of  allurement  imperceptible.  The 
Other,  on  the  contrary,  never  suspected  that  any 
thing  was  to  be  gained  by  innocent  artifice.  The 
one  was  always  somewhat  short  of  the  truth  of 
nature  ;  the  oUier  was  altogether  frank  and  open, 
and  was  a  stranger  to  subterfuge.  The  first  never 
asked  her  husband  for  any  thing,  but  she  was  in 
debt  to  every  one  ;  the  second  freely  asked  when- 
ever she  wanted,  which,  however,  very  seldom 
happened,  and  she  never  thought  of  receiving  any 
thing  without  immediately  paying  for  it.  Both 
were  amiable  and  gentle  in  disposition,  and  strong- 
ly attached  to  their  husband.  The  emperor  de- 
clared, that  he  had  uniformly  experienced  from 
both  the  greatest  equality  of  temper,  and  most 
implicit  obedience. 

The  continual  disagreements  between  Napoleon 
and  the  late,  pope,  which  commenced  in  1805,  and 
occupied  nearly  five  years,  originated  in  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  former  for  resisting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Russians  and  the  English  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
States.  A  coi  respondence  on  this  subject  was  kept 
up  during  the  years  1805  and  1806.  The  pope 
perpetually  spoke  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  of  his 
supremacy  over  terrestrial  powers  ;  "  because,"  he 
said,  "heaven  is  above  earth,  spirit  superior  to 
matter." 

The  pope,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Rome,  enter- 
tained an  opinion  that  Napoleon  was  afraid  of  the 
thunders  of  the  church !  To  dissipate  this  silly 
idea,  he  ordered  a  corps  of  6000  men  to  enter 
Rome,  under  pretext  of  proceeding  to  Naples. 
The  emperor  caused  it  to  be  insinuated,  that  he 
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would  not  be  impeded  in  his  temporal  ftflhin  bf  any 
spiritual  obstacles.  The  court  of  Rome  was  now 
thrown  into  an  absolute  delirium :  monitory  letters, 
prayers,  sermons,  circular  notes  to  the  diplomatic 
bodies,  &c.,  again  protracted  discussion  till  the 
commencement  of  1808.  The  emperor  then  in- 
formed  the  pope,  that,  unless  his  holiness  would 
adhere  to  the  federative  treaty  of  the  powers  of 
Italy  within  two  months.  Napoleon  would  consider 
Charlemagne^s  grant  as  null,  and  would  confiscate 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  No  notice  could  be 
more  explicit ,  still  no  regard  was*  paid  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  1809,  the  fourth  coalition 
being  declared,  the  general  commanding  in  Rome 
requested  an  increase  of  troops,  and  if  that  could 
not  be  granted,  he  desired  that  an  end  might  be 
put  to  the  an&rchy  of  the  pontifical  government 
He  received  orders  to  assume  the  government,  in- 
corporate the  papal  troops  in  the  French  army 
maintain  a  good  police,  but  to  take  care  that  the 
pope  should  receive  the  sums  usually  paid  out  of 
the  treasury,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  French  troops  in  the  papal 
territory  not  being  numerous,  and  the  battle  of 
Essling  having  for  a  short  time  rendered  the  issue 
of  the  war  in  some  degree  dubious,  the  populace 
of  Rome  were  in  a  high  state  of  agitation.  The 
holy  father,  shut  up  in  the  interior  of  his  palace, 
caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with  barricades,  which 
were  guarded  by  several  hundred  armed  men  with 
the  strictest  vigilance.  Exasperation  between 
these  men  and  tiie  French  soon  beoame  mutual. 
The  situation  of  the  pope  was  dangerous,  and 
every  moment  a  rupture  was  feared ;  and  as  the 
French  general  could  not  persuade  those  about  the 
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pope,  that  his  holiness  would  be  much  more  secure 
if  guarded  only  by  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  he 
resolved  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  remove  him  to  Florence.  This  restored 
tranquillity  to  Rome  ;  but,  on  the  pontiff's  arrival  at 
Florence,  the  grand  dutchess  of  Tuscany,  being 
persuaded  that  he^  had  been  sent  there  without  the 
order  of  the  emperor,  caused  him  to  proceed  to 
Turin,  where  the  same  motive  led  the  governor- 
general  of  Piedmont  to  compel  him  to  proceed  to 
Grenoble. 

The  emperor  Napoleon,  then  at  Vienna,  hearing 
what  had  occurred,  sent  orders  that  the  pope 
should  be  treated  with  all  the  honours  and  atten- 
tion due  to  his  rank.  *  The  turn  which  the  con- 
tention now  took  produced  the  first  and  second 
assemblies  of  the  bishops  at  tlie  council  of  Paris, 
the  bull  of  1811,  and  finally  the  concordate  of 
Fontainebleau  in  1812.  The  emperor,  no  longer 
willing  to  be  trifled  with  by  absurd  arguments  in 
this  mixture  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  re- 
solved to  separate  tliose  attributes  for  ever,  and  no 
longer  permit  the  pope  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign. 
The  senatus  co^isuUum  of  the  17th  of  February, 
1810,  annexed  the  states  of  Rome  to  the  French 
empire,  and  thus  settled  the  dispute  for  that  time. 

The  holy  father  was  at  length  removed  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, in  order  to  place  him  in  security  against 
any  attempt  upon  his  person  frOta  sea.  Here  he 
had  always  seven  or  eight  French  bishops  in  his 
suite,  and  several  cardinals,  his  medical  establish* 
ment,  his  almoner,  chaplain,  and  others.  A  num- 
ber of  carriages  belonging  to  the  court  were  also 
at  his  command  ;  the  guards  waited  on  him  for  the 
8* 
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poMhword  every  morning,  and  the  grand  mazriia], 
Duroc,  superintended  the  supply  of  every  thing 
necessary,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  court  of 
the  Tuilleries.  * 

The  emperor  saw  the  pope  but  once  after  the 
concordate  was  signed,  in  company  with  the  em- 
press :  they  paid  him  tiie  first  visit,  which  he, 
according  to  etiquette,  returned  immediately. 

Napoleon,  whilst  at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of  the 
pope,  said  he  was  a  good  man,  but  a  fanatic. 

Another  event  occurred  this  year,  which,  had  it 
been  attended  with  the  success  expected,  might 
have  produced  some  singular  results.  The  im- 
nrisonment  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  at 
Valencay  in  France,  has  already  been  noticed. 
Upon  the  credit  of  Napoleon  we  are  told,  that  the 
British  government  had  laid  a  plan  to  liberate  Fer- 
dinand VII.  similar  to  the  one  which  had  already 
effected  the  escape  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana 
from  Holstein.  The  person  intrusted  with  this 
commission  assumed  the  name  of  Baron  de  Kolly. 
On  a  sudden  this  person  was  seized,  and  the  plan 
frustrated. 

Early  in  the  year  1810,  a  decree  was  issued  for 
the  re-union  to  France  of  all  the  countries  situated 
upon  the  left  shore  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  those  on  the 
right  shore  to  the  neighbouring  departments.  By 
another  decree,  the  islands  of  Walcheren,  South 
and  North  Beveland,  Schurwen,  und  Tholen,  were 
created  a  department  of  France,  called  t)  ^t  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Scheldt  On  the  9th  of  July, 
another  decree  announced  the  re-union  of  Holland 
to  France,  and  Amsterdam  was  declared  the  third 
city  of  the  empire. 
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Marshal  Bernadotte,  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
was  this  year  elected  by  the  diet,  prince  royal,  and 
inheritor  of  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

On  the  16th  of  June,181 1,  Napoleon,  proceeding 
'  from  the  Tuilleries  in  great  state  to  the  palace  of 
the  legislative  body,  announced  to  them  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  birth  of  his  son. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  it  is  well  known  that 
Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  of  observation 
in  the  Low  Countries,  began  to  form  plans  for  the 
execution  of  his  designs  against  Russia,  as  the  em- 
peror Alexander  had  for  some  time  past  begun  to 
deviate  from  his  former  adherence  to  the  conti- 
nental system.  British  produce,  in  the  meanwhile, 
found  its  way  to  the  continent  through  the  Russian 
ports,  and  thus  furnished  a  similar  example  to  other 
powers,  who  had  hitherto  submitted  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  them  by  the  conqueror  of  th 
continent 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BHiUary  Operations  in  Rxusia  end  Poland— Mapahon^s  Depart- 
ure Jrom  Faria —  Treaty  toUh  the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria — 
Causes  Utut  leil  to  the  War  between  Kttssia  and  France — Pas- 
sage  of  tiie  Niemen^BaUies  of  Ostroiyno — Sufferings  of  tha 
J^encli— Mischief  introduced  by  Marauding — liatile  of  Smo- 
lensk— liattle  u/ValtUina — General  Kutusoic  takes  Conmumd 
of  the  Russians — Battle  of  Polofsk-^Remarks  by  General 
Happ  and  iMcien  Bonavarte — MUitaiy  Movements  oontinued — 
Dijerent  Condition  of  die  Russian  atta  French  Armies — Battle 
of  Moskwa,  or  Borodino — 7%«  French  enter  Moscow — Napo- 
Uon's  Account  of  the  Burning  oft/iat  City — He  solicits  Peact^ 
and  is  refected — AJair  of  Wvtkowo — battles  of  Malo  Jaros- 
latcitz  and  Viazma — Setting  in  of  the  cold  Weather — Retreat 
of  the  French  Army — Arrwal  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Berezi' 
na — Battle — Drendful  Passage  and  BunUnr  of  the  Bridge — 
Napoleon  at  Warsaw — His  extravagant  Reflections  upon  his 
Ret^rses^His  Arri^\xl  at  Paris— His  Answer  to  the  Address 
of  the  Senate. 

The  military  events  of  1812,  especially  in  Rus- 
sia and  Poland,  were  of  an  unprecedented  nature 
in  the  history  of  warfare. 

On  the  9tli  of  May,  Napoleon  set  off  from  Paris, 
attended  by  his  "  right-hand,"  Berthier,  and  accom- 
panied as  far  as  Metz  by  the  new  empress  ;  from 
whence  the  royal  pair  again  set  out  for  Dresden, 
where  a  meeting  took  place  with  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  Gennany,  and  where  these  august  per- 
sonages remained  some  time. 

Napoleon,  finding  his  armies  well  advanced,  sud- 
denly quitted  his  imperial  festivities  at  Dresden, 
and  proceeded  on  the  7th  of  June  to  Dantzick,  on 
a  tour  of  military  observation  ;  partly  in  hopes  of 
facilitating  a  meeting  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  procure  with  the   emperor  Alexander,   but  at 
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which  the  ministers  of  the  latter  persuaded  him  not 
to  be  seen. 

Still  anxious  to  bear  down  every  thing  before 
him  with  a  military  force,  he  had  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  his  father-in-law,  by  which  Austria 
was  to  furnish  24,000  infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and 
60  pieces  of  artillery,  whenever  he  should  call  on 
them  to  act  as  auxiliaries. 

Without  entering  at  any  great  length  into  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  war  between  Russia  and 
France  in  1812,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  till  January,  1811,  the  .negative  relations  of 
harmony,  which  had  existed  since  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  continued.  The  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh 
had  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  England,  Swe- 
den, Austria,  and  Prussia.  For  tlie  first  time  for 
more  than  an  age,  the  Swedish  nation  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  reverses  of  Charles  the  Twelflh. 
Napoleon,  having  put  his  army  in  motion,  notified 
to  the  emperor  Alexander,  that  he  was  ready  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  upon  the  points  in  litigation. 
He  consented  to  modify  the  continental  system 
with  regard  to  Russia,  and  proposed  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  which,  without  annulling  the  ukase  of 
December,  1810,  should  conciliate  the  interests  of 
both  nations.  Hitherto  facts  speak  in  favour  of 
Napoleon ;  and,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  it  is  impossi 
ble  not  to  acknowledge,  on  this  important  occasion, 
a  spirit  of  moderation  seldom  found  among  mon- 
archs  habituated  to  victory.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  in  answer  to  these  propo 
sals,  demanded,  as  preliminary  conditions,  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  the  Prussian  estates,  and  all  the 
strong  places  in  Prussia,  as  they  were  at  the  first 
period  of  their  occupation  by  the  French  troops ; 
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the  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  Dantzick,  and  tha 
evacuation  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  Napoleon,  sup* 
posing  the  Russian  minister  had  exceeded  his  in- 
structions, ordered  Count  Lauriston,  his  ambassador 
at  Petersburgh,  to  wait  upon  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der in  person  at  Wilna ;  but  this  sovereign  refused 
to  enter  into  any  explanation.  Arrived  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  Napoleon  sent  Count  de 
Narbonne,  one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  to  make  a  last 
effort ;  but  this  was  attended  with  as  little  success 
as  the  former.  War  was  finally  declared :  its  real 
motives  originated  in  the  influence  that  the  cabinet 
of  SL  James  had  obtained  over  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  in  the  wishes  which  the  latter  still  in 
dulged,  to  revenge  the  humiliation  of  Russia  by  the 
French,  in  tho  campaign  of  1807. 

Napoleon,  having  repaired  to  Gumbinnen,  quitted 
it  on  the  20th  of  June,  when  tlie  imperial  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Wilkowiszki. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1812,  the  French  army, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
infantry,  fifty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry, 
and  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
in  position,  and  ready  to  pass  the  Niemen. 

When  the  French  troops  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  wliich,  five  years  before,  had  been  the 
scene  of  their  victories,  they  raised  shouts  of  joy. 
Napoleon,  disguised  as  a  chasseur,  proceeded  to  the 
advanced  posts  in  company  with  General  Haxo, 
reconnoitred  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  gave  orders 
for  throwing  bridges  over  it.  The  pontons  were 
laid  at  midnight,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  army  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen,  and  General  Pajol 
took  possession  of  Kowsno  without  a  blow.  A  few 
pnlks  of  Cossacks  were  seen  blending  with  the  line 
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of  the  horizon,  and  the  French,  advancing  through 
Lithuania,  arrived  at  Wilna,  where  they  found  its 
immense  magazines  in  flames,  which  they  extin- 
guished, and  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  pro 
visions. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  General  Nansouty,  with  tlie 
divisions  under  him,  came  up  with  the  enemy  within 
two  leagues  of  Ostrowno.  The  battle  commenced  ; 
the  Russian  cavalry,  a  part  of  which  belonged  to 
the  guard,  was  overthrown.  The  enemy's  batteries 
were  carried  by  the  French  cavalry  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian infantry,  that  advanced  to  support  their  artil- 
lery, was  broken  and  sabred,  and  the  enemy  com- 
pelled to  retire,  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss. 
On  the  26th,  in  the  morning,  the  army  continuing 
to  advance,  another  obstinate  combat  took  place  a 
league  beyond  Ostrowno,  where  the  French  ad- 
vanced guard  engaged  with  tlie  corps,  of  Osterman, 
which  was  beaten  at  all  points,  and  forced  to  re- 
treat. 

On  the  27th,  the  French,  under  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  king  of  Naples,  attacked  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions, and  he  was  driven  across  the  plain,  beyond 
a  small  river  which  enters  the  Dwina  below 
Witespk.  The  army  took  a  position  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  a  league  distant  from  the  town. 

The  enemy  displayed  in  the  plain  15,000  cavalry 
and  60,000  infantry.  A  battle  was  expected  next 
day  :  the  Russians  boasted  that  this  was  their  wish. 
The  emperor  spent  the  night  in  reconnoitring  the 
field,  and  in  making  his  dispositions  for  the  next 
day  ;  but  at  day-break  tlie  Russian  army  was  re- 
treating in  all  directions  towards  Smolensk. 

On  the  28th,  at  day-break,  the  French  entered 
Witespk.  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
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contuning  twenty  ctmvents.  Some  magaanes, 
particularly  one  of  salt,  were  found  here,  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  at 
Wilna,  the  roads  had  been  broken  up ;  the  men 
were  losing  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  already 
perishing  in  the  bogs  and  quagmires  of  Pultusk 
from  hunger  and  fatigue.  Ten  thousand  horses 
died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  the  soldiers,  con- 
tinually sliding  on  the  clayey  ground,  were  ex- 
hausted in  fruitless  endeavours  to  proceed.  Un- 
able to  keep  up,  many  lagged  behind,-  especially 
the  allies.  Many,  probably,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
generals,  foresaw  that  the  issue  of  the  war  would 
be  disastrous.  But  after  leaving  Wilna,  the  French 
soldiers  that  could  not  keep  up  with  their  corps 
visibly  increased ;  they  even  encumbered  the  rear. 

In  consequence  of  the  wretched  state  of  want,  to 
which  the  country  was  reduced  by  the  war,  the 
different  corps  of  the  French  were  allowed  to  make 
excursions,  to  provide  for  themselves  from  what 
they  could  obtain  from  the  inhabitants.  The  whole 
army  soon  afler  received  an  order  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  provisions  for  fifteen  days.  ^  In  execut- 
ing tliis,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  great  abuses 
and  enormous  dilapidations ;  the  emperor's  orders 
were  only  executed  upon  paper,  and  from  that 
which  the  military  commissioners  laid  before  him, 
he  was  made  to  believe  that  the  army  was  amply 
provided  with  subsistence  till  the  25th  of  August, 
and  the  march  to  Smolensk  was  determined  upon. 
However,  at  this  epoch  the  French  army  was 
already  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  the  effective  force 
that  passed  the  river  Niemen. 

The  French  army  was  again  put  in  motion  on 
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the  10th  of  August,  and,  having  defeated  the  enemy 
m  several  engagements,  on  the  15th  Napoleon  had 
his  head-quarters  at  Korytnia.  Lubna  was  occu 
pied  by  Marshal  Ney.  On  the  16th,  the  marshal 
appeared  before  Smolensk.  The  Russians  occupied 
this  town  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  the 
rest  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper,  or  Bo- 
rysthenes,  with  which  U^ey  had  a  communication 
by  three  bridges  above  the  town.  Every  thing 
was  disposed  to  repel  the  expected  attack,  and  the 
emperor  Alexander  had  given  positive  orders  to  the 
Russian  general  to  give  the  French  battle,  and,  if 
possible,  to  save  Smolensk. 

On  the  17th,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  seeing  that 
the  enemy  obstinately  refused  to  give  battle  before 
the  town,  and  that,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign,  Barklay's  intention  was  to  defend 
himself  within  the  walls.  Napoleon  determined  upon 
an  attack.  He  would  not  lose  his  time  in  waiting 
for  a  battle,  nor  weary  the  patience  of  his  soldiers, 
whose  ardour  was  extreme,  and  who,  by  their  usual 
cries  of  Vive  Ptmpereur,  demanded  the  signal  for 
battle. 

At  three  o'clock  the  cannonade  commenced  all 
along  the  line  :  at  half  past  four  this  was  followed 
by  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry,  and  at  five  all  the 
suburbs  were  carried  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
intrepidity,  and  the  Russian  troops  forced  into  the 
covered  way.  On  the  left,  Marshal  Ney  attacked 
the  position  which  the  enemy  had  taken  out  of  the 
town,  seized  it,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the 
glacis. 

At  six  o'clock  the  communication  of  the  town 
with  the  right  bank  became  difiUcult,  and  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  isolated  men.     Three  breach 
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ing  batteries  of  twelve  pounden  were  placed 
against  the  walls  ;  and  th^  enemy  was  driven  from 
ail  the  towers  by  howitzers  which  played  upon 
them.  Two  companies  of  miners  were  attached  to 
the  ramparts.  The  Russian  general,  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  holding  out  longer,  and  not  willing 
to  expose  six  divisions  of  his  army  to  the  danger  of 
an  assault,  took  the  resolution  of  evacuating  the 
place.  At  seven  o'clock  this  movement  commen- 
ced, and  one  hour  after  midnight  all  the  Russian 
divisions  were  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper. 
At  two  o'clock  the  grenadiers,  who  first  mounted 
tho  walls,  no  longer  found  resistance.  The  place 
was  evacuated  ;  the  victors  found  there  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon.  General  Korff,  who  com- 
manded the  Russian  rear-guard,  set  fire  to  several 
parts  of  the  town,  and,  when  he  thought  the  flames 
had  made  sufficient  progress,  he  destroyed  the  last 
remaining  bridge,  and  took  a  position  in  the  sub- 
urbs. 

The  battle  of  Smolensk  cost  the  Russians  up- 
'  wards  of  four  thousand  killed,  and  seven  thousand 
wounded  ;  two  thousand  of  the  latter,  left  in  Smo- 
lensk, were  made  prisoners.  The  French  had 
twelve  hundred  killed,  and  nearly  three  thousand 
wounded. 

On  the  19th,  Korff  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  lower  town,  which,  being  built  of  wood,  was 
entirely  consumed.  After  this  the  Russian  general 
retired  with  his  rear-guard. 

Having  re-established  the  bridges,  the  French 
pursued  the  enemy,  whom  they  overtook  at  one 
o'clock.  At  Valutina  Gora,  the  Russians,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-six  tliousand,  were  attacked,  and, 
after  a  hard  fought  battle,  wertf  obliged  to  con« 
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tinue  their  retreat  They  had  eight  thoasand  men 
killed  and  wounded,  including  several  generals,  and 
one  thousand  prisoners.  The  French  did  not 
reckon  above  throe  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

Whilst  the  Russians  retreated  upon  Borodino,  the 
French  continued  to  advance.  Napoleon,  having 
organized  at  Smolensk  the  second  grand  dcp6t,  di- 
rected his  army  to  Dorogobuj,  where  he  arrived 
with  his  guard  on  the  25tli.  Two  engagements 
of  little  consequence  .  occurred  on  the  26th  and 
27th :  the  Russians  were  beaten.  Barklay  then 
fell  back  upon  Viazma ;  but,  not  judging  his  posi- 
tion sufficiently  strong,  he  determined  upon  taking 
another  near  Tzarewow  Zalomicth.  Here  Kutu- 
sow  took  the  command  of  the  two  armies  of  t)\e 
west  The  Russian  general  moved  to  Borodino  on 
the  1st  of  September,  where,  as  usual,  the  Russians 
began  intrenchments,  which  they  generally  leil  in- 
complete. 

The  operations  of  the  sixth  and  tenth  corps  of 
the  French  army,  under  the  duke  of  Reggio,  con- 
sisted of  tlie  combat  of  Swolna,  the  battle  of 
Polotsk,  the  affairs  of  Grafenthal,  Olai,  &c.  At 
Swolna  the  Russians  obtained  an  advantage  on  the 
10th  of  August ;  but  this,  did  not  prevent  the  duke 
from  remaining  in  position  till  the  13th,  when, 
learning  that  Wittgenstein  had  received  re-en- 
forcements, he  fell  back  upon  Polotsk,  and  was 
joined  by  the  sixth  corps  under  Gouvion  St.  Cyr. 
On  the  17th,  the  Russians  deployed  in  the  plain, 
and  made  several  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  French ; 
but  were  each  time  repulsed.  The  duke  of  Reg- 
gio, badly  wounded  by  a  small  cannon  shot  in  the 
shoulder,  gave  up  the  command  to  St  Cyr,  who 
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immediatuly  resolved  on  resuming  the  offensiTe. 
Before  night,  Wittgenstein,  forced  at  all  points, 
began  his  retreat  upon  Bielaia. 

The  marshal  duke  of  Tarentum,  having  razed 
the  fortifications  at  Dunabourg,  abandoned  that 
place,  and  approached  with  his  right  wing  to  Ja- 
kobstadt,  whilst  a  Prussian  corps  occupying  Mittan 
observed  Riga.  On  the  26th  of  August,  General 
Lewis  was  beaten  near  Grafenthal  by  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  on  the  following  day  was  forced  to 
swim  over  the  Dwina.  The  Russians  were  not 
less  unfortunate  at  Sclock  ;  and  the  Prussian  troops 
entered  into  the  positions  which  they  occupied  be- 
fore these  useless  attempts  had  been  made  by 
Genera]  Essen,  the  governor  of  Riga. 

General  Rapp  was  often  called  upon  for  reports 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  the  army,  and 
especially  as  to  what  course  Prussia  or  Germany 
would  adopt  in  case  of  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Niemen  ;  when  this  gene- 
ral candidly  assured  Napoleon,  that,  if  he  should 
experience  reverses,*  he  might  be  assured  the  Prus- 
sians and  Germans  would  all  rise  in  a  mass  to  throw 
off  the  French  yoke  ;  a  crusade  against  France 
would  be  set  on  foot  «  All  your  allies,"  said  he, 
will  abandon  you  :  even  the  king  of  Bavaria,  on 
whom  you  place  so  much  reliance,  would  join  the 
coalition.  I  make  an  exception  only  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Saxony  ;  he,  perhaps,  would  remain 
faithful  to  you  ;  but  his  subjects  would  compel  him 
to  make  common  cause  with  your  enemies.*' 

But  even  fVom  his  nearest  relatives.  Napoleon 
had  received  admonitions  of  a  similar  kind.  His 
brother  Lucien  was  the  most  determined  opposer 
of  all  his  ambitious  viows  and  plans.     One  day. 
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while  they  were  warmly  disputing,  Lucien  drew 
.out  his  watch,  and,  dashing  it  violently  on  the 
ground,  he  addressed  to  his  brother  Napoleon 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  You  will  destroy  your- 
self, as  I  have  destroyed  that  watch  ;  and  the  time 
will  come,  when  your  family  and  friends  will  not 
know  where  to  shelter  their  heads." 

The  French  army  recommenced  its  march  on 
the  4th  of  September,  and  encamped  on  the  same 
day  at  the  village  of  Gridnowo.  On  the  following 
day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  Russians. 

The  emperor,  having  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position,  immediately  ordered  the  attack.  General 
Compans  advanced  upon  Alexino,  which  was  carri- 
ed at  two  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  same  time, 
Prince  Poniatowsky  chased  the  Russians  from  the 
wood  of  Jelnai.  During  this  time  the  batteries  of 
a  redoubt  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  French 
masses.  General  Compans  cannonaded  this  re- 
doubt for  a  short  time,  and  then  advanced  with 
great  resolution  :  the  battle  t>ecame  obstinate  ;  the 
redoubt  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times,  but  at 
lengtli  remained  with  the  French,  who  purchased 
this  success  with  the  loss  of  1000  men.  General 
Compans  afterwards  threw  another  Russian  division 
'  into  disorder,  and  the  combat  was  over  about  nine 
at  night.  The  Russians  lost  some  prisoners  and 
seven  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  whole  of  the  6th  passed  in  reconnoitring, 
and  in  making  preparations  on  one  side  and  the 
other. 

The  continual  marches,  the  want  of  subsistence, 
the  distance  of  the  French  from  their  reserves,  had 
9* 
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reduced  the  effective  number  of  Napcdeon's  aimy 
equally  low  as  that  of  the  Russians :  both  might  be 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  each. 
But,  tlipugh  their  numerical  force  might  be  nearly 
equal,  there  was  an  enormous  difference  in  their 
moral  dispositions.  The  Russians,  for  instance, 
were  within  twenty-six  leagues  of  their  ancient 
capital,  fighting  on  their  own  ground ;  they  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  and,  in  case  of 
reverse,  a  certain  retreat  was  open  ;  new  suc- 
cours awaited  them ;  they  had  taken  up  arms  to 
resist  the  most  odious  aggression,  and  they  were 
going  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country,  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  them.  What  motives  could  be 
more  powerful  ?  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
transported  five  hundred  leagues  from  their  country, 
to  accomplish  the  designs  of  a  single  individual, 
had  been  for  a  long  time  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel 
privations.  Even  if  conquerors,  the  forces  they 
had  before  them  were  not  the  only  ones  they  had 
to  encounter.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most 
cruel  enemies,  or  by  allies  of  a  doubtful  character, 
their  success,  after  all,  could  only  lead  to  a  dis- 
astrous retreat ;  but,  if  conquered,  what  prospect 
remained  for  them  but  to  die  in  a  foreign  land, 
under  the  torments  of  famine,  or  in  the  anguish  of 
a  long  slavery!  however,  they  prepared  for  the 
combat  without  either  calculating  upon  the  chances 
of  a  defeat  or  the  results  of  victory. 

On  the  7th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
emperor  was  surrounded  by  the  marshals  in  the 
position  taken  on  the  preceding  evening.  At  half 
past  five  the  sun  rose  without  clouds  ;  it  had  rained 
the  preceding  evening.     *^  This  is  the  sun  of  Aus- 
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teilitz!''  said  the  emporor.  The  army  accepted 
the  augury  ;  the  drum  beat,  and  the  following  illu- 
sory order  of  the  day  was  read  : 

<*  Soldiers !  Behold  the  field  of  battle  you  have  so 
much  desired  !  henceforth  victory  depends  on  you  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  us  ;  it  will  give  us  plenty  ;  good 
winter  quaiters,  and  a  speedy  return.  Behave 
yourselves  as  you  did  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  at 
Witespk  and  Smolensk,  that  the  l;\test  posterity 
may  speak  of  your  conduct  this  day  with  pride,  and 
may  say  of  each  of  you,  'rfe  was  at  tiat  great 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow.' " 

The  army  answered  with  the  repeated  acclama- 
tions of  Vive  Vempereur  I  At  six  in  the  morning,  a 
cannon-shot  from  a  battery  on  the  right  gave  the 
signal  for  battle. 

The  obstinacy  both  of  the  attack  and  the  de- 
fence in  the  conflict  which  ensued,  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  description.  More  tLan 
sixty  thousand  cannon-shots  were  discharged  on 
each  side.  The  Russians  lost  sixty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men  killed 
or  wounded,  including  thirty-five  generals  :  two 
generals  were  taken,  with  five  thousand  prisoners. 

On  the  part  of  the  French,  the  loss  was  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  generals  of  division,  Montbrun  and  Caulin- 
coart,  the  generals  of  brigade,  Plauzonne,  Huard, 
Compere,  Marion,  and  Lepel,  were  killed ;  and 
among  the  wounded  generals  were  Nansouty, 
Grouchy,  Rapp,  Compans,  Dessaix,  Morand,  La 
houssayc,  and  others. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  to  which  Napo 
leon  gave  the  name  of  Moskwa,  or  Mojaisk,  and 
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the  Rossiana  that  of  Borodino,  as  this  village  waa 
the  centre  of  their  position. 

Kutusow,  in  the  niglit  following  the  battle,  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  towards  Moscow,  preceded  by 
a  convoy  of  twenty  thousand  wounded,  and  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  that  city  on  the  13th,  which  he 
entered  on  the  14th,  and  passed  through,  taking 
the  route  to  Kolumna.  He  was  followed  by  Ros- 
topchin  and  the  authorities  of  the  place.  The  de- 
termination to  sacrifice  Moscow  had  evidently  been 
adopted  a  considerable  time,  thoug^h  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  greatest  number  ^of  its  unhappy 
inhabitants.  The  departure  of  Kutusow  and  his 
army  was  the  signal  for  the  burning  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  czars. 

On  the  14th,  about  noon,  the  king  of  Naples 
entered  Moscow :  arrived  near  the  Kremlin,  the 
French  troops  were  received  with  a  warm  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  ramparts  :  this  was  given  by  a 
handful  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who,  in  their 
despair,  imagined  they  could  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  French  army.  The  gates  of  the  Kremlin  were 
soon  forced,  and  the  feeble  defenders  of  the  palace 
dispersed.  Then  the  king  of  Naples  traversed  the 
city,  and  passed  out  of  the  barrier  of  Kolumna. 
The  emperor  entered  on  the  same  day,  and  was 
lodged  at  the  Kremlin,  around  which  the  imperial 
guard  established  itself. 

Of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  Napoleon  gave  the 
following  account :  "  We  were  in  hopes  of  enjoying 
ourselves  in  winter-quarters,  with  every  prospect 
of  success  in  the  spring.  Two  days  after  our  arri- 
val, a  fire  was  discovered,  which  created  very  little 
alarm,  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  soldiers  making  their  fires  too  near  the  houses  '* 
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This  increased  the  next  day,  and  on  the  third  day 
Napoleon  went  in  person  to  give  orders  as  to  the 
means  of  stopping  its  progress.  On  the  fourth  day, 
in  the  morning,  a  violent  wind  caused  the  flames  to 
spread  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Some  hundreds 
of  Russians  had  disposed  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  Moscow,  and,  concealing  matches  under 
their  cloaks,  set  fire  to  as  many  wooden  houses  to 
windward  as  they  could.  Every  effort  to  extinguish 
the  fire  was  now  ineffectual.  Napoleon,  intending 
to  show  an  example,  ventured  into  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  hut  had  his  hair  and  eye-brows  singed,  his 
clothes  burnt  off  his  back,  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  said  he  was  prepared  for  every 
thing  but  this  terrible  conflagration,  which  ruined 
all.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  their 
endeavours  to  stop  this  calamity,  and  brought  num- 
bers of  the  incendiaries  with  their  matches  before 
the  French,  who  had  about  two  hundred  of  them 
shot  Napoleon  owned  that  he  was  five  days  too 
late  in  quitting  Moscow,  and  that  several  of  his 
generals  were  burnt  out  of  tiieir  beds.  He  him- 
self remained  in  the  Kremlin  till  it  was  surrounded 
by  flames.  He  then  retired  to  a  country-house  of 
Alexander's,  about  a  league  from  Moscow,  where 
the  heat  was  so  intense,  that  persons  could  scarcely 
bear  their  hands  upon  the  walls  and  windows  on  the 
side  next  Moscow.  « It  was,"  he  said,  ^  the  specta 
cle  of  a  sea  and  billows  of  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds 
of  flame  ;  mountains  of  red  rolling  flames,  like  im- 
mense waves  of  the  sea,  alternately  bursting  forth 
and  elevating  themselves  to  skies  of  fire,  and  then 
sinking  into  the  ocean  of  flame  below.  Oh,  it  was 
the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  the  most  terrific 
sight  the  world  ever  beheld  ! !" 
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To  the  premature  cold,  and  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, Napoleon  attributed  hb  failure  in  Russia. 

Napoleon  indulged  the  hope  that  Russia,  dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  its  ancient  capital,  and  the 
■uccessive  defeats  she  had  sustained,  would  not 
now  refuse  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  establish 
the  bases  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace.  The  em- 
peror made  choice  of  General  Lauriston,  his  late 
ambassador  to  tlie  court  of  Petersburgh,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  such  as  he  dceincd  moderate  propositions, 
considering  the  critical  circumstances  in  which 
Russia  was  placed.  General  Lauriston  arrived  at 
Kutusow's  head-quarters.  A  suspension  of  arms 
was  agreed  to,  which  would  require  three  hours' 
notice  previous  to  the  recommencement  of  hos- 
tilities. Alexander's  known  generosity  and  hu- 
manity would  probably  have  at  once  decided  upon 
putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  but  he 
yielded  to  the  predominant  sense  of  his  own  people 
and  the  counsels  of  his  allies,  which  were  in  favour 
of  prosecuting  the  war. 

Here  we  must  necessarily  pass  over  the  opera- 
tions under  Marshal  Macdonald  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
and  those  of  other  corps  in  Lithuania,  upon  the 
Bug  ;  those  of  the  prince  of  Schwartzenberg,  &c. 
in  which  Napoleon  was  not  personally  concerned. 

The  suspension  of  arms  continued  till  the  17th 
of  October,  when  several  corps  of  the  Russian  army 
approached  the  advanced  posts  of  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  took  a  position  «n  the  banks  of  the  Nara. 
Bennigsen,  who  commanded  them,  passed  the  river 
at  midnight,  and  advanced  in  three  columns  upon 
the  high  road  to  Moscow.  In  the  battle  of  Win- 
kowo,  that  followed,  both  sides  fought  with  the 
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greatest  fury  :  the  French  lost  more  than  two 
thousand  men. 

The  French  army,  now  reduced  to  less  than  half 
of  its  original  number,  did  not  reckon  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  its  ranks,  who  were  di- 
minishing every  day  through  sickness  and  want 
The  most  numerous  regiments  of  cavalry  had  not 
more  than  a  hundred  horses,  and  the  audacity  of 
the  Cossacks  hourly  increased.  Napoleon  was 
therefore  induced  to  quit  Moscow,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  a  more  advantageous  position  in  a  coun- 
try from  whence  some  resources  might  probably  be 
drawn. 

The  battle  of  Malo  Jaroslawitz  was  fought  on 
the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  and  was  ranked 
among  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  campaign. 
The  Russians  had  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French  lost  four 
thousand.  In  the  battle  of  Viazma,  that  followed 
soon  afler,  the  French  lost  four  thousand  men. 

When  the  French  army  had  reached  Dorogubuj, 
the  cold  began  to  set  in ;  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  deep  snow ;  ditches,  roads,  and  fields  soon 
disappeared,  and  the  soldier  had  no  other  track  to 
follow  than  the  heaps,  formed  in  the  snow,  of  the 
innumerable  bodies  of  those  who  had  preceded  him. 
Those  who  had  thrown  away  the  arms  which  their 
frozen  members  would  not  permit  them  to  carry, 
wandered  they  knew  not  whither  ;  they  frequently 
expired  with  cold  and  misery  in  sight  of  their 
comrades,  who  never  approached  them  but  to«eize 
upon  any  thing  they  had  about  them.  The  fate  of 
those  who  had  retained  their  arms  was  not  less  se- 
vere :  they  were  compelled  to  be  continually  on 
the  alert  to  repulse  the  clouds  of  Cossacks  that 
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hovered  ftboat  them,  and  who,  though  disperaed  by 
the  firing  of  a  few  muskets,  would  return  the  mo- 
ment after. 

Napoleon  acknowledged,  that,  on  his  retreat  from 
Moscow,  the  thermometer  fell  eighteen  degrees. 
In  one  night  the  French  lost  thirty  thousand 
horses ;  neither  ammunition  nor  provisions  could 
be  carried,  and  the  artillery,  amounting  to  about 
five  hundred  pieces,  was  nearly  abandoned.  The 
soldiers,  he  said,  lost  their  spirits  and  their  senses, 
and  fell  into  confusion.  Four  or  Ave  Russians 
were  sufficient  to  terrify  a  whole  battalion.  Par- 
ties sent  out  on  duty  in  advance,  instead  of  keeping 
together,  wandered  about  in  search  of  fire,  or  got 
into  the  houses  to  warm  themselves,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Others  lay  down,  fell 
asleep ;  a  little  blood  came  from  their  nostrils,  and 
they  died. 

But,  notwithstanding  Uie  unheard-of  distresses 
that  continually  weighed  upon  the  French  army^ 
they  still  continued  to  consider  Napoleon  as  the 
palkLdium  that  was  to  save  them.  His  presence 
frequently  electrified  the  mcst  dejected  ;  the  sight 
of  their  sovereign  marching  with  them  on  foot,  and 
cheerfully  partaking  of  all  their  privations,  seldom 
failed  to  excite  a  momentary  enthusiasm  similar  to 
that  of  the  days  of  victory. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  may  be  swd  to 
have  been  begun  on  the  19th,  for  on  the  23d  Na- 
poleon himself  was  at  Borosk,  by  what  he  called  a 
flank  movement 

To  follow  Napoleon  and  the  various  divisions  of 
his  army,  step  by  step  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
manifold  sufferings,  would  fill  a  volume  ;  suffice  it 
to  state,  that  early  in  November  the  viceroy  Beau- 
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harrois,  with  his  division,  was  driven  upon  Smoleiuk. 
About  the  9th  of  November,  Napoleon  himself  ar- 
rived at  Smolensk,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters^ but  could  not  muster  more  than  sixty  tliousand 
men,  though  he  lefl  Moscow  with  eighty  thousand 
at  least     On  the  13tli  he  continued  his  retreat 

The  rapidity  of  Napoleon's  flight  enabled  him  to 
reach  Orcha  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  his  halting 
till  the  20th,  whilst  some  of  the  divisions  of  his 
army  were  concentrating  upon  his  line  of  retreat. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  the  river  Berezina  with  his 
army  in  two  distinct  bodies,  but  found  all  the 
bridges  broken  down.  Whilst  the  French  were 
endeavouring  to  construct  a  temporary  bridge  for 
the  occasion,  the  Russian  General  Wittgenstein 
had  ordered  Platoff  to  push  forward  towards  Bern- 
soff,  whilst  he  himself,  about  the  26th,  advanced 
towards  Vesselovo  and  Studentze,  where  Napoleon 
was  erecting  two  bridges.  Studentze  was  first 
attacked  and  carried,  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
troops  made  prisoners.  When  it  was  ascertained 
that  Napoleon  was  not  there,  PlatofiT  was  sent 
across  the  river  to  join  Tchitchagoff,  whilst  Witt- 
genstein proceeded  towards  Vesselovo.  But  the 
moment  that  Napoleon's  bridge  in  this  quarter  was 
passable,  he  ordered  over  a  sufficient  number  of  his 
guards  to  ensure  his  safety,  and  then  passing  it 
with  his  principal  officers,  he  was  followed  by  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  succeeded  in 
such  numbers,  that  the  way  was  soon  choked  up  so 
completely  as  to  preclude  all  order  or  progress.  In 
this  situation,  the  Russians  arrived ;  when  hun- 
dreds of  the  French  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  and  the  whole  scene  became  that  of  the  most 
tumultuous  horror.     Besides,  as  orders  were  givea 
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to  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  great  numbers  fell  a 
•acrifice  to  this  dreadful  manoeuvre.  It  undoubt- 
edly ensured  Napoleon's  personal  escape,  but  it 
threw  the  whole  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

All  these  misfortunes  were  followed  by  the 
known  retreat  of  the  Austrian  prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  the  treason  of  the  Prussian  general  D'Yorck, 
and  tlie  defection  of  General  Meissenbach,  whilst 
the  duke  of  Tarentum,  with  the  wretched  remains 
of  one  of  the  French  corps  in  a  most  distressed 
condition,  shut  themselves  up  in  Dantzick,  which 
was  soon  after  strictly  blockaded  by  the  Russians. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  the  head-quarters  were 
at  Smorgoni :  in  this  village,  afler  the  emperor  had 
called  a  council,  consisting  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
the  viceroy,  and  the  principal  generals,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  France  to  create  new  resources. 
The  king  of  Naples,  nominated  his  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, took  the  command  of  the  army.  All  the 
generals  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  emperor's 
immediate  return  to  France. 

The  French  army  had  not  been  collected  at 
Wilna  twelve  hours  before  the  enemy's  cannon 
was  heard.  As  soon  as  the  Russian  corps  had 
formed,  they  attacked  General  Loison's  corps,  who, 
notwithstanding,  succeeded  in  covering  the  march 
of  a  column  uf  the  fifth  corps,  consisting  of  Poles, 
unarmed  men,  and  stragglers.  About  three  in  the 
morning,  the  last  of  the  French  that  could  move 
left  Wilna.  At  five,  after  a  most  painful  march, 
they  reached  the  mountain  of  Vaka,  scarcely  a 
league  from  Wiina,  which  being  covered  with  ice, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  carriages  to  pass,  by 
preventing  the  horses  from  obtaining  any  foot-hold 
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As  this  eminence  could  not  be  turned,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  the  baggage,  and  the  impe- 
rial treasure,  contaming  upwards  of  five  millions  in 
gold  and  silver. 

However  afflicting  the  following  details  may  be, 
we  cannot  consistently  dispense  with  retracing  the 
picture  at  this  time  presented  by  the  greatest  part 
of  the  French  army  before  and  after  its  arrival 
upon  the  Berezina.  Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
were  all  in  the  same  condition,  confounded  one 
with  another.  Cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  mixed 
together,  and  got  on  as  well  as  they  could.  Most 
of  them  carried  on  their  shoulders  a  bag  of  meal, 
whilst  a  pot  hung  from  their  sides,  attached  to  a 
cord.  Others  proceeded,  holding  the  bridles  of 
their  starved  horses,  carrying  their  kitchen  materi- 
als, and  sometimes  the  remains  of  their  wretched 
provision.  The  horses  themselves  were  the  best 
provisions  this  army  had  ;  for  when  they  fell  down 
quite  exhausted,  they  became  food  for  their  masters, 
who  seldom  suffered  the  breath  to  go  out  of  the 
body  before  they  tore  tho  flesh  from  them  with  the 
utmost  greediness.  A  ^  ulmost  every  corps  in  the 
army  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  a  number  of 
little  bodies  were  formed  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
regiments,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  individuals, 
who  agreed  to  march  together,  and  amongst  whom 
what  they  had  was  shared  in  common.  Some  of 
these  had  a  horse  among  them  to  carry  their  bag- 
gage or  cooking  utensils,  besides  which  every 
member  had  his  wallet.  The  little  communities, 
entirely  separated  from  the  mass,  were  unanimous 
in  repulsing  any  unhappy  individual  who  might 
wish  to  join  them.  Each  of  these  companies 
marched  as  closely  as  possible,  and  they  took  the 
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greatest  care  not  to  be  separated  from  each  other. 
Wo  to  any  one  who  had  lost  his  party !  No  one 
would  take  the  least  interest  in  his  case,  or  show 
him  any  favour ;  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  were 
ill-treated,  or  driven  away  even  from  the  fires 
lighted  on  the  route,  or  any  other  place  of  refuge  ; 
and,  in  fact,  never  ceased  to  be  objects  of  persecu- 
tion till  they  found  their  own  party,  or  perished  for 
want.  Let  the  reader,  if  possible,  figure  to  him- 
self sixty  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
each  with  his  wallet  on  his  shoulders,  walking  with 
sticks  to  support  them  ;  their  bodies  covered  with 
rags  of  all  colours,  swarming  witli  vermin,  and 
delivered  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  these  pale  beings,  or  rather 
spectres,  covered  with  dirt,  and  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  bivouacksj  or  night  fires,  with  long 
beards,  hollow  eyes,  and  dishevelled  hair,  and,  after 
all,  we  shall  have  only  a  faint  picture  of  this 
wretched  army. 

Here  w^ere  some,  quite  undermined  by  the  long 
duration  of  their  diseases  and  by  famine,  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  their  misfortunes  ;  there  were  others 
attacking  a  miserable  straggler,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  some  provision  about  him,  in  spite  of  his 
resistance  or  horrid  imprecations.  On  one  side 
might  be  heard  the  noise  made  by  the  horses  and 
carriages  crushing  the  bones  of  bodies  whose  flesh 
had  been  stripped  before  :  on  the  other,  the  cries 
and  groans  of  those  victims,  whose  strength  having 
quite  failed,  they  had  lain  down  and  given  them- 
selves up  to  death.  Farther  on,  groups  might  be 
seen  collected  round  a  dead  horse,  and  fighting  for 
the  remnants  into  which  it  had  been  cut ;  whilst 
others,  thrusting  tlieir  hands  into  the  carcass,  tore 
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out  the  heart  and  entrails.  Even  night-fall  only 
brought  with  it  a  temporary  and  precarious  interval 
of  sleep,  from  which  it  was  the  fortune  of  many 
never  more  to  awaken. 

At  night,  it  was  the  care  of  every  one,  however 
exhausted,  to  find  some  kind  of  lodging,  at  least  a 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  the  keen  biting  of 
the  north-east  wind.  Of  course  houses,  barns, 
sheds,  &c.,  were  soon  filled  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  one  could  enter  in  or 
out.  Such  as  could  gain  no  admittance  into  theso 
places  took  up  their  abode  behind  walls,  or  any  sort 
of  shelter.  The  first  duty  was  to  procure  wood 
and  straw  for  their  bivouacks  ;  for  this  purpose 
they  scaled  the  houses,  carrying  away  the  roofs, 
and,  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  the  joists  and  the 
girders,  the  partitions,  or  the  house  altogether,  in 
spite  of  those  who  might  attempt  to  resist  this 
violence  ;  and  If  the  first  possessor  m.aintained  his 
ground,  it  wa^  at  the  hazard  of  being  burnt  to  death. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  water,  aii  both  ponds 
and  marshes  were  continually  frozen  ;  and  to  make 
their  bauill^,  they  used  to  melt  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  snow  in  a  pot,  and  dilute  it  as  well  as  they  could ; 
but,  after  all,  it  was  black  and  muddy.  When  it 
was  thickened  with  such  meal  as  they  had,  as  salt 
could  not  be  obtained,  in  the  room  of  this  they  threw 
in  two  or  three  cartridges,  which  at  least  gave  the 
mess  some  kind  of  taste,  though  it  increased  the 
colour  to  a  deep  black.  The  repast  upon  tliis  and 
the  broiled  slices  of  horse-flesh  being  finished,  each 
guest  placed  himself  round  the  fire,  and  sought  in 
sleep  for  some  mitigation  of  his  misery. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  at  Warsaw,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  palace 
TO* 
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he  put  up  at  the  hotel  d'Angleterre,  from  whence 
M.  Caulincourt  was  despatched  to  summon  the  ap 
pearanco  of  tlie  Abb6  de  Pradt,  the  ambassador  to 
Poland. 

**  I  hurried  out,"  says  De  Pradt,  **  and  arrived  at 
the  hotel  about  half  past  one  o^clock.  A  few 
Polish  gens  tTarmes  guarded  the  gate  ;  tlie  master 
of  the  hotel  examined  me,  hesitated  a  little,  and 
then  allowed  me  to  pass.  I  saw  a  small  carriage 
body  placed  on  a  sledge  made  of  four  pieces  of  fir ; 
it  had  stood  some  crashes,  and  was  much  damaged. 
Two  open  sledges  there  had  served  for  the  con- 
veyance of  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  another 
officer,  the  Mameluke  Roustan,  and  a  valeL  This 
was  all  that  remained  of  so  much  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  I  tliought  I  beheld  the  winding- 
sheet  carried  before  the  great  Saladin.  The  door 
of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  was  mysteriously 
opened.  A  short  parley  took  place  :  the  duke  of 
Vicenza  came,  introduced  me  to  the  emperor,  ajid 
left  me  with  him.  He  was  in  a  cold,  small,  lower 
apartment,  and  had  the  window-shutters  half  closed, 
the  better  to  conceal  his  incognito.  An  awkward 
Polish  servant  continued  blowing  a  fire  of  green 
wood,  which,  resisting  her  efforts,  diffused  far  more 
water  over  the  stove  than  heat  in  the  apartment. 
The  emperor,  according  to  his  custom,  was  walking 
about,  wrapped  up  in  a  superb  pelisse,  lined  with 
green,  and  with  magnificent  gold  brandenburghs. 
He  had  on  a  kind  of  fur  cap,  and  his  boots  were 
also  surrounded  witli  fur.  *  Ah,  monsieur  the  am- 
bassador,' said  he,  smiling — I  approached,  and  ad- 
dressed him  thus  :  *  You  look  well :  you  have  made 
me  very  uneasy  ;  but  at  length  you  are  here :  I 
am  happy  to  see  you.' — ^  How  are  you  off  in  this 
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country  ?'  said  he.  I  described  to  him  the  actual 
state  of  the  dutchy,  spoke  to  him  of  the  distress  of 
the  Poles.  He  asked  with  vivacity,  <Who  has 
ruined  them  ?'  I  replied,  *  What  has  been  doing 
for  these  six  years  :  the  scarcity  of  last  year,  and 
the  continental  system,  deprive  them  of  all  com- 
merce.' At  these  words  his  eyes  were  lighted  up. 
He  proceeded — *  Where  are  the  Russians  ?'  I  told 
liim — *  And  the  Austrians  ?' — <  I  have  not  heard  of 
them  for  a  fortnight.' — *  General  Reynier  ?' — *  Nor 
of  him  neither.' — I  spoke  to  him  of  the  Polish  army. 
<  I  have  seen  none  of  them,'  said  he,  <  during  the 
campaign.' — I  explained  the  reason  of  that,  and 
why  the  dispersion  of  the  Polish  forces  had  at  last 
rendered  an  army  of  eighty-two  thousand  men 
invisible.  He  said,  *  We  must  raise  ten  thousand 
Cossacks  :  a  lance  and  a  horse  are  sutHcient  for 
them — with  that  force  the  Russians  may  be  stop- 
ped.' 

"We  met  again  at  the  hotel  d'Angleterre  at 
three  o'clock  ;  he  had  just  risen  from  table. — *  How 
long  have  I  been  in  Warsaw  ? — Kight  days — No, 
only  two  hours ;'  said  he,  smiling,  without  any 
preamble  or  preparation — ^from  the  suhlime  to  the 
ridicidous  there  is  but  a  stcp.^  In  the  course  of 
this  conversation  he  said,  <  Agitation  is  life  to  me : 
the  more  trouble  I  have  the  better  I  am.  None 
but  sluggard  kings  fatten  in  their  palaces.  Horse- 
back and  camps  for  me. — You  are  very  much 
alarmed  here.' — *  It  is  because  we  only  know  what 
public  rumour  informs  us.' — *  Bah  !  the  army  is 
superb.  I  have  120,000  men :  I  always  beat  the 
Russians.  I  am  going  to  raise  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  Success  will  render  the  Russians 
rash.     I  shall  give  them  three  or  four  battles  on 
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the  Oder,  and  in  six  months  I  shall  be  again  on  the 
Niemen.  All  that  has  happened  is  nothing ;  it  is  a 
misfortune ;  it  is  the  effect  of  climate.  The  enemy 
is  good  for  nothing  :  I  beat  him  every  wliere. 
They  .wished  to  cut  me  off*  at  Uie  Berezina — I 
laughed  at  that  fool  of  an  admiral  Tchitzchagoffl'  ** 

From  Warsaw  Napoleon  took  his  route  to  Dres- 
den, and  then,  travelling  rapidly  by  way  of  Leipsig 
and  Mentz,  arrived  at  Paris  about  tlie  18th  of  De- 
cember, which  city  he  chose  to  enter  about  mid- 
night 

On  the  20th,  being  seated  on  his  throne,  he  re- 
ceived an  address  from  the  senate,  equally  as  adula- 
tory as  if  he  had  terminated  a  successful  campaign. 
His  answer  seemed  to  aHude  to  a  plan  which  had 
taken  place  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  bring  about  a  revolution, 
but  faD.ed  through  the  folly  or  treachery  of  those 
concerned.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
discontent  that  prevailed  :  however,  he  ventured  to 
close  the  memorable  year  of  1812  with  public  de- 
clarations to  Frcnce  and  to  the  world,  that  he  was 
determined  to  persist  in  his  plans  for  the  completion 
of  the  continental  system,  and  that  his  hopes  and 
presages  of  the  ensuing  year  were  founded  spon 
principles  as  unshaken  as  his  own  dynasty.  How 
ever,  what  had  been  foreseen  by  almost  every  per- 
son of  discernment  except  Napoleon,  soon  followed, 
viz.  an  alliance  against  France  between  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Austria.  Thus  a  new  political  vortex 
was  created,  into  which  all  tlie  lesser  princes  on 
tlic  continent  were  inevitably  ^drawn,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  ultimately  paid 
dearly  for  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  fallen 
hero  of  the  age. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Proclamation  of  Lotas  XVJII.^  Assembly  of  (lie  French  LtpS" 
lature —  The  Tu^enbuiid,  or  Germq/i  Lea^ut  of  Virtue — Jforiie 
Jjouise  constitute  Re^etU  of  France — Departure  of  Naj-olcon 
for  the  ArMu--Opemrtg  of  tlie  Caanjuagyi  in  Saxony — DeaUh 
of  Marshal  Bessicres — Battles  of  Jjutzm,  IVuricfun,  Bmdzen, 
kcichenbach — Death  of  Marsfiai  Duroc,  Jec. — Armistice — De- 
sertion  of  Uie  French  General  Jomini — Battle  of  Dresden- 
Death  of  General  Moreau — Recommencement  of^ Hostilities — 
Affair  of  Uie  Katzhach ;  of  Wasclum — Battu  of  Leipsig — 
lifoiving  up  oftixt  Bridge  orer  the  Elster — Prince  Poniaioicsky, 
Src.  drovmed — Retreat  of  the  French — BaJUle  of  Hanau —  Tlie 
French  repass  the  Rhine — Tlie  Allies  enter  France — Lamguage 
of  Napoleon  in  the  Senate. 

Napoleon  having  good  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  friends  of  the  exiled  royal  family  enter- 
tained some  hopes  of  their  restoration,  his  fears 
were  much  increased  by  a  proclamation  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  issued  from  his  residence  in  England  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1813.  To  guard  against  the 
effects  of  this  proclamation,  which  had  made  a 
great  impression,  Napoleon  ordered  a  grand  assem- 
bly of  the  legislature  on  the  14th  of  February, 
when  he  made  a  most  pompous  display  of  his  impe- 
rial greatness,  and  again  told  them  that  England 
was  disturbing  his  conquests  and  the  peace  of  the 
continent.  Among  other  matters,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  as  long  as  the  maritime  war  lasted,  so 
long  must  his  people  make  all  kinds  of  sacrifices. 

Affairs  soon  began  to  press  upon  Napoleon  ;  all 
Germany,  united  by  the  Tugenhund^  or  League  of 
Virtue,  was  now  in  motion.  The  crown  prince  of 
Sweden  was  daily  expected  in  Pomerania,  where 
he  was  to  act  against  the  French  ;  and  Austria,  vu 
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anDS,  was  ready  to  adopt  a  decided  part,  which 
Napoleon  had  much  reason  to  beHeve  would  not  be 
in  hb  favour ;  so  that  nothingr  remained  for  him  but 
immediate  action.        / 

On  the  15th  of  April,  he  left  Paris,  having  pre- 
viously constituted  Marie  Louise  empress  regent  of 
France.  On  the  16th,  he  passed  through  Metz, 
where  he  remained  organizing  his  forces  till  the 
evening  of  the  24th,  and  put  himself  upon  the  road 
for  the  armies  on  the  Saale  ;  he  travelled  with  his 
usual  rapidity,  and  on  the  27th  was  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  at  Naumburg  on  that  river. 

Several  aflairs  of  minor  importance  preceded  the 
celebrated  battle '  of  Lutzen  ;  the  former  occurred 
at  Wettin,  Halle,  Mersburg  Weissenfels,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elbe.  In  pass- 
ing the  defile  of  Poserna  on  the  1st  of  May,  the 
action  on  both  sides  cost  but  a  few  men  ;  but  the 
French  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  Marshal  Bessi^es, 
who,  reconnoitring  the  plain  near  the  village  of 
Rippach,  had  his  wrist  cut  off  by  a  bullet,  which 
entering  his  breast,  he  fell  dead. 

In  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  fought  on  the  2d  of 
May,  eighty-four  thousand  infantry  beat  one  hun 
dred  and  seven  thousand  Russians  or  Prussians 
with  more  than  twenty  thousand  cavalry.  Alexan- 
der and  the  king  of  Prussia  witnessed  the  conflict 
in  person.  The  allies  lost  eighteen  thousand  men. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  twelve  thousand,  and 
their  want  of  cavalry  prevented  them  from  reaping 
the  usual  fruits  of  their  conquests. 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle.  Napoleon  said  to 
the  generals  that  were  about  him,  «  During  seven- 
teen y(*ars  that  I  have  commanded  the  French 
armies,  I  have  never  witnessed  more  bravery  or 
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devotioii."  And  yet  the  veterans  of  Austeriitz,  of 
Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  &c.  had  almost  all  dis- 
appeared from  the  ranks,  and  the  honour  of  tliose 
eagles,  so  long  victorious,  had  been  committed  to 
young  conscripts,  who  had  scarcely  learned  their 
exercise,  and  were  by  no  means  habituated  to  the 
fatigues  of  war. 

On  the  9th,  Napoleon  entered  Dresden  as  a  con- 
queror, conducting  back  to  his  capital  the  king  of 
Saxony. 

On  tlie  21st  and  22d,  Napoleon  again  triumphed 
at  Wurtchen  and  Bautzen.  The  allies  had  chosen 
that  ground,  which  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  rendered  classic. 

In  the  battle  of  Keichenbach,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
General  Bruyeres,  an  officer  of  cavalry  highly  dis- 
tinguished, had  both  his  legs  carried'  off  by  a  can- 
non-shot. About  the  end  of  the  action,  Marshal 
Duroc  was  also  .struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he 
did  not  survive  more  than  twelve  hours.  During 
the  march  from  Reichenbach  to  Gorlitz,  Napoleon 
stopped  at  Makersdorf,  and  showed  the  king  of 
Naples  where  Duroc  fell.  He  summoned  to  his 
presence  the  proprietor  of  tlie  little  farm  on  which 
the  grand  marshal  died,  and  made  over  to  him  the 
sum  of  20,000  francs  ;  4000  of  which  were  for  a 
monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and  16,000 
for  the  proprietor  of  the  house  and  his  wife. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  armistice  of  Pleissvitz 
was  entered  into.  It  was  maintained  for  nearly 
three^  months,  and  proved  advantageous  only  to 
the  allies.  Austria,  requiring  delay,  obtained  it ; 
the  Russians,  who  were  waiting  for  re-enforce* 
ments,  received  them  ;  the  Prussians  doubled  their 
numbers;  the  English  sabsidies  arrived,  and  the 
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Swedish  army  joined  the  allies.  The  defection  of 
the  cabinets  of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  allied  officers,  were  successfblljr 
effected.  Treason  also  began  to  creep  into  the 
superior  rankd.  General  Jomini,  the  chief  of  the 
staff  of  one  of  the  French  corps,  went  over  to  the 
enemy  with  all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  respecting  the  plans  of  the  campaign. 

The  hosti^e^  powers  again  presented  themselves 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  French  had  now  a 
force  of  300,000  men,  of  which  40,000  men  were 
cavalry,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  and  the 
allies  had  500,000,  of  which  100,000  were  cavalry, 
which  then  threatened  Dresden  from  three  different 
directions,  from  Berlin,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia.  This 
prodigious  disproportion  had  na  effect  on  Napoleon ; 
he  concentrated  his  forces,  nnd  boldly  assumed  the 
offensive. 

The  emperor,  who  had  already  made  a  rapid 
movement  against  Blucher,  was  suddenly  called 
away  for  the  defence  of  Dresden,  where  65,000 
French  troops  found  themselves  opposed  to  180,000 
of  the  allied  forces.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the 
general  in  chief,  had,  on  the  26th  of  August,  made 
a  faint  attack  upon  Dresden,  being  urged  to  take 
this  step  by  the  deserter  Jomini,  who  so  well  under- 
stood the  real  state  of  things.  Napoleon  came  up, 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  with  100,000  French  troops. 
The  affair  was  not  long  doubtful,  and  the  enemy 
was  overwhelmed :  he  lost  40,000  men,  and  was 
for  some  time  threatened  with  total  destruction. 
The  emperor  Alexander  was  present  at  the  battle. 
Napoleon  observing  at  the  distance  of  about  500 
yards  a  group  of  persons  on  horseback,  and  being 
resolved  to  disturb  them,  he  ordered  a  captain  of 
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artillery  to  throw  a  dozen  of  bullets  amongst  them 
at  once.  One  of  these  balls  struck  Moreau,  who 
had  then  joined  the  Russians,  carried  off  both  his 
legs,  and  went  through  his  horse.  A  moment  be- 
fore, Alexander  had  been  speaking  to  him.  It  was 
not  a  little  singular,  that  in  an  action  a  short  time 
after.  Napoleon  ordered  the  same  artillery  officer 
to  throw  eighteen  or  twenty  bullets  at  once  into  a 
concourse  of  officers  collected  together,  by  which 
General  St  Priest,  another  royalist,  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  man  of  talent,  who  had  a  command  in  the 
Russian  army,  was  killed,  along  with  many  others. 
Moreau  survived  his  misfortune  but  a  few  hours. 
'  The  happy  chanoe  so  anxiously  looked  for  by 
Napoleon,  which 'was  expected  to  re-establish  his 
affairs,  procure  peace,  and  to  save  France,  had  at 
length  arrived.  Accordingly,  on  the  ensuing  day, 
Austria  despatched  an  agent  to  the  emperor,  with 
amicable  propositions.  But,  such  is  the  uncertainty 
of  human  destiny,  from  that  moment,  by  an  unex- 
ampled fatality.  Napoleon  had  to  encounter  a  chain 
of  disasters.  At  every  point,  except  that  at  which 
he  was  himself  present,  the  French  sustained  re- 
verses. 

A  retrospective  view  of  this  important  campaign 
will  show,  that  many  unfair  advantages  had  been 
taken  by  the  allies.  The  armistice  concluded  on 
the  4th  of  June,  and  prolonged  till  the  10th  of 
August,  was  on  that  day  declared  at  an  end  by  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers.  At  the  same  time 
the  emperor  of  Austria's  declaration  of  war  against 
Napoleon  appeared.  Hostilities  were  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  convention,  to  have  commenced  till  the 
16th  of  August ;  but  the  allies,  under  the  pretext 
of  some  improper  conduct  towards  Lutzow,  a  chioj 
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of  the  partisans  in  the  environs  of  Leipsig,  did  not 
wait  for  the  expiration  of  tliis  period.  Their  troops 
were  put  in  motion  on  the  14th,  and  Breslao,  the 
capital  of  Silesia,  was  occupied  by  General  Sacken. 
On  the  following  day,  Blucher  invaded  the  territory 
declared  neuter,  and  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Jauer.  His  design  was  to  attack  the  f  rench 
positions  upon  the  Katzbach  ;  but  these  were  aban- 
doned in  the  night  between  the  17th  and  18th.  On 
the  evening  of  this  day,  a  regiment  of  Westphalian 
hussars  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  thus  gave  the 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  German  troops,  upon  whom 
the  Tugenbund  had  begun  to  exercise  its  influence. 
Three  days'  fighting,  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d 
of  August,  cost  the  enemy  about  seven  thousand 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  ;  the  French  lost 
more  than  five  thousand. 

The  battle  of  Katzbach  took  place  on  the  26th, 
in  which  Marshal  Macdonald  lost  about  10,000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  with  15,000  prisoners,  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  Blucher  and  his  army 
passed  the  Katzbach  on  the  28th  of  August ;  on 
the  first  of  September  he  traversed  the  Bober ;  and 
on  the  second  he  was  at  Lauban.  The  victory  of 
Katzbach  procured  for  this  brave  general  the  title 
of  prince.  The  conduct  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  in 
hazarding  a  battle  in  the  most  unfavourable  situa- 
tion, a  kind  of  ctd  de  sac,  was  severely  condemned. 
The  battle  of  Dresden,  that  followed,  and  that  of 
Kulm,  in  which  Vandanune  was  totally  defeated, 
strongly  tended  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  that 
awaited  all  Napoleon's  plans.  The  afifair  of  Kulm 
cost  the  French  more  than  10,000  men,  besides  a 
number  of  prisoners,   including   Vandam.):o,    the 
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generals  Haxo  and  Guyot,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  the  same  ill 
success  attended  the  French  as  had  taken  place  in 
Silesia  and  in  Saxony  :  the  affairs  of  Gros  Beeren 
and  Lubnitz,  though  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Prench,  were  not  so  sanguinary  as  some  of  the 
preceding. 

The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Reggio,  who  had 
been  sent  against  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden, 
having  destroyed  all  Napoleon's  hopes,  he  was  re- 
moved, and  the  command  given  to  the  prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  who,  being  ordered  to  move  forward  im- 
mediately, arrived  at  his  new  post  on  the  4th  of 
September.  In  the  battle  of  Julerbok,  that  took 
place  on  the  6th,  two  Saxon  divisions  went  over  to 
the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the  French,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  10,000  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  caissons.  On 
the  26th,  another  Saxon  battalion,  witli  its  arms 
>«nd  baggage,  deserted  to  the  enemy  near  Rosslau, 
from  which  place,  and  at  Acken,  the  prince  royal 
of  Sweden  threw  bridges  over  the  Elbe.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  Napoleon  learned  that  Bavaria 
had  declared  war  against  him  ;  the  Danes  had  also 
been  compelled  to  join  the  allies. 

Previous  to  the  16th  of  October,  the  French  ar- 
my assembled  in  the  environs  of  Leipsig  consisted 
of  134,000  infantry  and  22,000  cavalry.  The 
troops  of  the  allies,  divided  into  four  armies,  pre- 
sented a  total  of  349,000  combatants,  including 
64,000  cavalry. 

The  battle  of  Wachau,  fought  on  the  16th,  was 
claimed  by  both  parties.     The  allies  pleaded,  that 
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they  were  outnumbered  by  tlie  French;  but  the 
fact  is,  the  French  had  no  more  than  50,000  men 
engaged  in  the  plain,  whilst  the  allies  had  75,000. 
The  battle  of  Leipoig  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
October.  This  sanguinary  and  hard-fought  conflict 
was  distinguished  by  another  desertion  of  the  Saxon 
artillery  over  to  the  enemy,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  tlie  Congreve  rockets,  which  were  sent  into  the 
field  by  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden ;  but  all  the 
exertions  of  Napoleon  and  his  faithful  general^ 
ended  in  a  retreat,  partiy  occasioned  by  a  want  of 
ammunition ;  as,  in  the  course  of  five  days,  they  had 
fired  more  than  250,000  shots,  and  had  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  continued  the  fire  two  hours  longer. 
As  the  nearest  reserves  were  at  Magdeburg  and  at 
Erfurt,  the  emperor  determined  to  march  for  the 
latter  In  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the  parks  of 
artillery  defiled  through  Lindenau  towards  Lutzen. 
At  day-light  the  third  and  fifth  corps,  that  of  the 
duke  of  Castiglione,  and  the  five  corps  of  cavalry, 
had  repassed  the  Elster  ;  but  the  execution  of  this 
retreating  movement  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties. The  defile,  two  leagues  in  extent,  from 
Leipsig  to  Lindenau,  is  traversed  by  five  or  six 
bridges.  It  had  been  proposed  to  Napoleon  to 
place  6000  men  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  upon 
the  ramparts  of  Leipsig,  and  to  occupy  this  town 
as  the  head  of  the  defile,  and  to  burn  the  suburbs, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  re- 
ceiving shelter,  as  well  as  to  give  a  scope  to  the 
French  artillery.  But  Napoleon  would  not  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Saxony,  though  it  might  have  saved  more  than 
15,000  of  the  French  army,  and  a  numerous  artil* 
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lery.  On  the  19th,  at  day-break,  the  enemy's 
generals,  having  learned  that  the  French  were 
retreating,  pat  their  masses  in  motion,  and  the 
whole  of  f  "  combined  army  marched  towards 
Leipsig.  '  le  emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  h'  ng  rejoined  the  army,  a  deputation  was 
sent  fror  the  place,  begging  tliem  to  spare  the 
inhabits  s.  This  demand  was  rejected  ;  and  a 
flag  of  .Tice  from  the  duke  of  Tarentum  did  not 
succeed  any  better.  Before  the  action  commenced, 
Blucher  made  a  ridiculous  proposal  to  the  French 
army  to  lay  down  their  arms.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  coalized  columns  were  before  the  suburbs,  and 
General  Sacken  attacked  the  front  of  that  called 
Halle,  which  failing,  the  corps  of  Langeron  ad- 
vanced to  support  it,  and  was  also  repulsed.  The 
regiment  of  Archangel  was  almost  destroyed.  At 
length,  about  ten  o'clock,  several  of  the  suburbs 
having  been  forced,  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse, 
and  went  to  take  leave  of  tlie  king  of  Saxony  ;  but, 
before  he  could  get  out  of  the  place,  he  was  obliged 
to  proceed  along  the  boulevards  on  the  west  for 
considerable  time,  before  he  could  gain  tlie  heights 
of  Lutzen.  At  this  instant  the  gates  uf  Halle  and 
Grimma  were  forced,  and  that  of  St.  Peter  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  Austrians  6y  the  troops  of  Baden ; 
whilst,  from  the  ramparts  and  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
the  Saxon  troops  in  the  town  began  to  fire  upon 
the  French,  who  only  yielded  inch  by  inch.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  tiralleurs  of  the  corps  of  Lan- 
geron having  slipped  along  the  Elster,  as  far  as  the' 
bridge  by  which  the  French  army  was  defiling,  a 
corporal  belonging  to  the  engineers,  thinking  that 
the  time  was  come  for  blowing  up  the  bridge,  im- 
mediately set  a  light  to  the  tram ;  by  which  act 
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the  retreat  of  all  the  troops  upon  the  boulevards 
and  the  fauxboorgs  was  cut  off.  Despair  imme- 
diately seized  those  unfortunate  warriors  *  the 
bravest  only  thought  of  selling  their  lives  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  burying  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  the  place.  Others  endeavoured  to  swim  across 
the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster.  The  duke  of  Taren- 
tum  forded  it  Marsha]  Prince  Poniatowsky,  al 
ready  wounded,  drowned  himself  in  the  latter,  as 
did  also  General  Dumoutier.  Prince  Poniatowsky 
had  previously  forded  the  Pleisse,  leaving  his  horse 
behind  him ;  but,  arriving  upon  the  Elster^  which 
was  already  lined  by  Saxon  and  Prussian  riflemen, 
he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  instantly  sunk,  to> 
gether  with  his  horse. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  the  battle  was  over  at 
Leipsig.  The  loss  of  the  French,  from  the  16th 
to  the  19th  of  October,  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
sand killed,  and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  including 
about  twenty-two  thousand  sick  and  wounded,  in- 
capable of  being  moved  out  of  the  hospitals  of 
Leipsig.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  more  than  five  hundred  carriages,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Among  the  prisoners,  the 
allies  included  the  king  of  Saxony. 

On  the  20th,  the  remains  of  the  French  army 
had  arrived  at  Weissenfels,  on  its  way  to  Erfurt : 
during  its  march  to  this  place,  all  the  troops  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  that  were  lef\  deserted. 

At  Schluchtern,  where  the  French  army  arrived 
on  the  28th,  Napoleon  first  received  positive  intel- 
ligence of  the  movements  of  the  Austro-Bavarian 
army  under  General  Wrede,  which  led  to  the 
batUe  of  Hanau.  On  the  morning  of  the  dOth,  the 
emperor  arrived  within  a  league  of  the  town,  at  the 
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head  of  the  whole  impetial  guard,  and  large  bodies 
of  tiralleurs,  amounting  altogether,  it  is  said,  to  a 
force  of  about  sixty  thousand  men,  twelve  thousand 
being  cavalry  ;  altiiough  the  bulletin  of  the  grand 
army  speaks  of  this  important  force  as  follows  • 
"  We  have  only  had  actually  engaged  5000  tiral- 
leurs, four  battalions  of  tlie  old  guard,  and  about  80 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  120  pieces  of  cannon  !" 

Napoleon  took  up  an  admirable  position  in  the 
skirts  of  the  Lamboy  forest.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  raged  with, 
various  success  during  the  day — the  tide  of  victory 
rolling  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  town  to 
the  forest,  and  from  the  forest  to  the  town,  as  tlie 
French  drove  back  the  Germans  into  the  very 
suburbs,  and  entered  in  pursuit  of  them,  burning 
and  laying  waste  the  streets ;  or  as  the  Germans 
again  forced  back  their  enemies  into  the  shelter  of 
the  thick  forest.  Napoleon  bivouacked  with  his 
suite  in  the  forest  during  the  night  of  the  30th. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  emperor  quitted 
Frankfort ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  whole  of  the 
French  army  repassed  the  Rhine. 

The  Austro-Bavarians  were  at  Frankfort  on  the 
4th,  and  Napoleon  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
November. 

Whilst  these  movements  took  place,  the  grand 
army,  combined  with  that  of  Silesia,  continued  to 
advance  towards  the  Rhine.  The  emperor  Alex- 
ander entered  Frankfort  on  the  5th  of  December, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse.  .  On  the 
same  day,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nidda,  and  arrived  within  two  leagues 
of  Mentz,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Hochst : 
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filucher's  were  at  Giessen.  Hocheim  and  Horn 
were  taken  on  the  9th. 

After  these  movements,  the  coalized  sovereigns 
resolved  to  suspend  their  operations  upon  the  Upper 
Rhine,  in  order  to  pursue  their  invasion  of  France. 
In  the  course  of  November,  the  allies  were  masters 
of  all  the  dutchy  of  Berg  ;  and  the  army  of  the 
north  occupied  Hanover,  where  the  prince  royal  of 
Sweden  had  his  head-quarters.  Winzingerode  oc- 
cupied Oldenburg  and  East  Friesland  ;  and  Bulow 
^was  proceeding  to  Holland,  to  organize  the  insur- 
rection that  soon  followed,  after  both  shores  of  the 
Elbe  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Dresden 
was  surrendered  by  General  Gouvion  St  Cyr  in  the 
course  of  November  ;  and  the  capitulation  of  Stet- 
tin, Torgau,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin,  increased  the 
courage  of  the  enemy,  and  added  to  the  depression 
of  the  French.  Dantzick,  so  bravely  defended  by 
General  Rapp  and  his  troops  during  a  siege  and 
blockade  of  many  months,  capitulated  on  the  4th  of 
December,  with  the  duke  of  Wirtemburg. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  French 
had  not  a  single  garrison  beyond  the  Rhine,  ex- 
cepting at  Hamburgh,  Magdeburg,  Custrin,  Witten- 
berg, Glogau,  and  the  citadels  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Erfurt. 

Affairs  in  Spain  and  Italy,  this  year,  were  equally 
as  disastrous  as  they  had  been  where  Napoleon 
was  present.  The  results  of  Lord  Wellington's 
victories  were  the  driving  of  the  whole  French 
army,  beaten  and  dispirited,  within  their  intrench- 
ments  close  under  the  guns  of  Bayonne. 

Napoleon  stated  in  an  address  to  the  French 
legislative  body,  tliat  brilliant  victories  had  crowned 
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the  French  arms  during  this  campaign ;  but  defec- 
tions without  example  had  rendered  these  victories 
nugatory.  Negotiations,  he  said,  had  commenced 
witii  the  combined  powers.  He  had  agreed  to  the 
preliminary  bases  they  had  offered.  He  had  hopes, 
that,  before  the  present  assembly  had  met,  ji  con- 
gress at  Manheim  would  have  been  convened ;  but 
new  delays,  which  were  not  attributable  to  France, 
had  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

N!otpoltoi^9  Addm$  to  the  National  Guowd-^Departure  for  tht 
Army — Strengtti  oftJie  French  Forces  and  those  of  the  AlUes-^ 
BaitU  of  Brienne—AJair  of  Im  RUhiert-^RelTtat  of  Nawtleom 
to  Sexanne^Battle  of  Champ  Aubei't^Montmirail—Monie* 
rtau — Affairs  of  Chateau- Thierry  and  Vauchamps--Unsuc' 
cessfvl  Attacks  on  Laon — Murat  declares  for  the  Allies — Con^ 
gress  at  ChaiUlon^RestoraHon  of  the  Papers  Ta-ritory — 
GalUtnt  Defence  of  Soissans — Battle  of  Fere  Clummenoist-^ 
Entrance  of  tlie  Allies  into  Paris — AMication  of  Mtpoleon-^ 
His  Departure  from  Fontainebleau.  and  Arrival  at  Frefus-^ 
Embarkation,  and  Reception  in  the  isle  of  Elba — Anecdotes. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1814,  tlie  officers  of  the 
national  guard  at  Paris,  in  number  eight  hundred, 
were  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  saloon  of 
marshals,  on  which  occasion,  when  his  majesty 
passed  on  his  way  to  mass,  and,  on  his  return,  he 
was  saluted  with  the  unanimous  cries  of  Vive 
Pempereur !  The  officers  divided  into  legions,  and 
formed  a  vast  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  em- 
peror placed  himself.  Then  appeared  a  scene  the 
most  affecting,  the  most  sublime.  The  emperor 
told  them  that  a  part  of  the  French  territory  was 
invaded ;  that  he  was  going  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  tliat  he  hoped,  with  the 
assistance  of  God,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  to 
repulse  the  enemy  beyond  the  frontiers.  At  this 
moment  his  looks  were  tenderly  fixed  upon  the 
empress  and  the  king  of  Rome,  whom  his  august 
mother  carried  in  her  arms  ;  and  his  majesty  added, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  that  he  confided  his  wife  and 
his  son  to  the  love  of  his  faithful  city  of  Paris.  At 
that  instant  a  thousand  voices  resounded  a  thou 
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sand  arms  were  raised,  swearing  to  defend  the 
precious  trust  confided  to  a  faithful  people. 

Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  25th  of  January,  and 
arrived  at  Chalons  on  the  following  day.  His 
army  at  this  period,  far  from  presenting  a  specimen 
of  those  numerous  and  formidable  msisses  with 
which  France  had  so  often  overawed  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  consisted  of  only  five  corps,  almost  dis- 
organized, and  scarcely  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men.  It  was  with  these  feeble  forces  that  the 
conqueror  of  Arcole,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena, 
undertook  to  struggle,  often  with  success,  and  never 
without  glory,  against  three  armies,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men. 

The  communication  between  the  armies  of 
Blucher  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  not  been 
yet  completed.  Napoleon  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  this  circumstance  to  combat  them  singly.  A 
despatch  sent  to  the  duke  of  Trevisa  to  effect  his 
junction  with  Napoleon,  was  taken  by  Blucher,  by 
which  he  was  timely  warned  of  the  danger  he  was 
exposed  to.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Brienne, 
fought  on  the  29th  of  January,  the  march  of  the 
French  infantry  had  been  retarded,  and  the  men 
considerably  fatigued  by  the  bad  weather  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  roads.  The  sanguinary  action 
that  followed,  fought  almost  from  house  to  house, 
commenced  about  noon,  and  continued  till  half 
after  eleven  at  night,  when  Blucher  ordered  the 
corps  of  General  Sacken,  together  with  the  cavalry 
of  General  Pahlen,  to  retire  in  silence  upon  the 
route  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  till,  wearied  with  fatigue, 
both  parties  ceased  firing.  The  French  remained 
in  possession  of  the  castle  of  Brienne,  and  the  ligh< 
troops   retained   the   greatest   part  of  the   town 
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Napoloon  fixed  his  head-quurten  at  Perthes.  It  u 
remarkable,  that  both  Blucher  and  Napoieoii  were 
nearly  made  prisoners  during  the  battle  of  firienne ; 
the  former  when  the  French  first  obtained  posses- 
sion of  tlie  castle.  Aboat  three  o'clock  on  the 
same  day,  as  Napoleon  was  coming  out  of  the  wood 
of  Valantigny  with  a  very  small  escort,  he  wa* 
assailed  by  the  Cossacks,  one  of  whom  aimed  a 
thrust  at  him  with  his  lance,  but  was  prevented  in 
his  design  by  General  Gorgaud,  who  killed  the 
offender.  The  emperor  would  nevertheless  have 
been  made  prisoner,  if  Meunier's  division  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  the  French  at  La  Ro- 
thiere  being  attacked  at  three  points,  their  right 
and  left  resisted  nobly,  but  their  centre  was  bro- 
ken, whilst  a  secondary  attack,  made  by  General 
Wrede  upon  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  obliged  him  to 
retire  with  loss.  The  French,  on  this  unfortunate 
day,  lost  fifty-fuur  pieces  of  cannon,  and  six  thou- 
sand men,  including  two  thousand  four  hundred 
prisoners. 

Added  to  this  afflicting  state  of  afiairs,  the  news 
was  received  of  the  defection  of  Murat,  the  king  of 
Naples. 

Napoleon  having  reunited  his  army  at  Sezanne 
on  the  10th,  Xbia  movement  was  soon  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Champ  Aubert ;  the  result  of  which 
was  the  taking  of  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
Russian  general  Alsusiew,  two  generals  under  his 
orders,  forty-seven  officers,  and  eighteen  hundred 
prisoners  ;  twelve  hundred  Russians  had  been  kill- 
ed, and  scarcely  fifteen  hundred  escaped.  Among 
the  French  killed  was  General  Lagrange. 

The  emperor  slept  that  night  at  Champ  Aubert^ 
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(wd  the  battle  of  Montmirail  was  fought  the  next 
4ay :  the  French  were  again  victorious ;  they  took 
six  standards,  twenty*six  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
hundred  carriages,  with  baggage  and  ammunition, 
and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  prisoners.  The 
army  bivouacked  upon  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  the 
allies  were  in  full  retreat  to  Chateau-Thierry, 
where,  in  the  battle  that  followed.  Napoleon  did 
not  lose  above  four  hundred  men.  The  enemy  lost 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  thousand  men, 
including  one  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners, 
amongst  whom  was  General  Freudenrich.  In  the 
battle  of  Vauchamps,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
Napoleon  took  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  stand- 
ards, and  two  thousand  prisoners ;  the  enemy  had 
besides  seven  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  the  allies  determined 
upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  nnder 
Prince  Blucher,  beyond  Chalons. 

The  afiairs  of  Montmirail  and  Montereau  were 
highly  glorious  to  the  French:  after  the  latter, 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  My  heart  is 
relieved ;  I  shall  save  the  capital  of  my  empire.'* 

The  unsuccessful  attack  on  Laon,  on  the  9th 
and  10th.  of  March,  though  at  intervals  some  ad- 
vantages were  gained,  was  rightly  censured  as  an 
act  of  the  highest  temerity  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
who,  with  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  had  the 
presumption  to  enter  into  a  conflict  with  a  hundred 
thousand,  in  possession  of  a  most  formidable  posi- 
tion. In  this  murderous  aJOTair  the  loss  of  the 
French,  in  men,  cannon,  and  prisoners,  was  very 
considerable,  and,  besides,  it  rendered  the  immedi- 
ate retreat  of  Napoleon  to  Soissons  absolutely  ne 
cessary. 

VOL.  ii.         12 
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On  the  11th  the  allies  got  poeaession  of  Rheimsi 
but  were  driven  out  a  second  time  with  the  loss  of 
eight  hundred  killed,  sixteen  hundred  wounded, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  the  allies  very 
safelj  adopted  the  determination  of  marching  to 
Paris.  Joachim  Murat,  the  king  of  Naples,  had 
now  openly  declared  for  them,  and  the  French  in- 
terest in  Italy  and  Savoy  was  declining  more 
rapidly  tlian  could  have  been  expected.  Savoy 
was  abandoned  by  the  French  troops,  as  was  also 
the  city  of  Lyons ;  and  other  places  in  the  south 
of  France  were  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy. 

A  congress  had  been  opened  at  Chatillon  on  the 
4th  of  February,  with  the  professed  view  of  treat- 
ing for  a  peace  with  Napoleon ;  but,  without  coming 
to  BO  happy  a  conclusion,  this  was  broken  up  on 
the  19th  of  March ;  an  event  certainly  hastened  by 
the  suspicions  entertained  by  Napoleon,  as  much 
as  by  the  check  which  his  army  had  received  at 
Laon  on  the  10th.' 

The  following  circumstance  is  very  important, 
since  it  proves  how  much  Napoleon's  thoughts 
were  employed  at  this  crisis  upon  the  Bourbons. 
After  the  check  sustained  at  Brienne,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Troyes,  the  forced  retreat  on  tlie  Seine, 
and  the  degrading  conditions  transmitted  from 
Chatillon,  which  were  so  generously  rejected,  the 
emperor,  who  was  closeted  with  one  of  his  friends, 
overpowered  at  sight  of  the  misenes  then  impend- 
ing on  France,  rose  from  his  chair,  exclaiming  with 
warmth,  "  Perhaps  I  still  possess  the  means  of 
saving  France.  What  if  I  were  myself  to  recall 
the  Bourbons  !  The  allies  would  then  be  compelled 
to  arrest  their  course,  under  pain  of  being  over- 
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whelmed  with  disgrace,  and  detected  in  their  du-« 
plicity ;  under  pain  of  being  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  their  designs  were  directed  against  our  terri- 
tory, rather  than  against  my  person.  I  should  sac- 
rifice all  to  the  country.  I  should  become  tho 
mediator  between  the  French  people  and  the  Bour- 
bons. I  should  oblige  the  latter  to  accede  to  the 
national  laws,  and  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  existing 
compact ;  my  glory  and  my  name  would  be  a  guar- 
antee to  the  French  people.  As  for  me,  I  have 
reigned  long  enough.  My  career  is  filled  with  acts 
of  glory,  and  this  last  will  not  be  esteemed  the 
least.  I  shall  rise  higher  by  descending  thus  far." 
Then,  'after  a  pause  of  some  moments,  he  added — 
"  But  can  a  repulsed  dynasty  ever  forgive  ?  Can  it 
ever  forget  ?  Can  the  Bourbons  be  trusted  ?  May 
not  Fox  be  right  in  his  famous  maxim  respecting 
restorations  ?" 

The  marvellous  successes  of  Champ  Aubert, 
Montmirail,  Chateau-Thierry,  Vauchamps,  Nangis, 
Montereau,  Craone,  Rheims,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  St. 
Dizier,  &c.  &c.,  dismayed  Alexander  and  the  Eng- 
lish, and  for  a  while  suggested  to  them  the  neces- 
sity of  treating  in  es-rnest.  In  fact,  the  short  but 
immortal  campaign  of  this  year  is  described  by 
Baron  Fain,  in  a  volume  entitled,  "  The  Manuscript 
of  1814,"  as  an  episode  of  miracles,  in  which  Na- 
poleon throughout  appears  supernatural  in  the  re- 
sources of  genius,  the  energy  of  mind,  the  celerity 
'  of  motion,  the  steadiness  of  views,  and  the  sublimi- 
ty of  courage  which  he  then  evinced.  Nothing  can 
be  compared  with  the  prodigies  he  performed,  ex 
cept,  indeed,  the  indefatigable  ardour  of  a  handful 
of  brave  men  frequently  deprived  of  food  and  rest 

About  this  time  Napoleon  thought  proper  to  re* 
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%tore  to  the  venerable  Pope  Pius  what  is  called  the 
Patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  and  a  treaty  was  published 
in  the  Moniteur,  expressing,  that  the  departments 
of  Rome  and  Trasimene  had  been  rendered  to  his 
holiness,  upon  condition  that  he  should  abandon  the 
rest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  No  one,  how- 
ever, was  the  dupe  of  this  jugglery ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  Murat,  who  coveted  these  estates,  or  the  hon- 
our of  giving  them  up,  as  much  as  his  brother- 
in-law,  remitted  them  in  their  full  integrity  to  the 
pope. 

Though,  in  the  few  combats  that  intervened  be- 
tween this  period  and  the  possession  of  Paris,  the 
bravery  and  self-devotion  of  the  French  armies 
never  shone  brighter,  the  fearful  odds  of  increas- 
ing numbers  crippled  every  effort  In  the  last  af- 
fair of  Fere  Champenoise,  General  Thevenet,  after 
sustaining  the  fire  of  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
held  firm  till  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  rush- 
ed upon  him,  and  made  a  horrible  butchery ;  he 
himself  was  wounded  and  taken,  and  not  a  man 
escaped,  as  not  a  man  would  give  or  receive  quar- 
ter, but  fought  with  the  bayonet  till  the  last  breath. 
The  French  on  this  occasion  lost  nine  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded,  nearly  half  the  number  that 
was  present  Sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  &c.  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  ailies ;  and  this  brilliant  success 
completely  opened  to  them  the  way  to  the  capital. 

How  far  the  spirit  of  the  French  people  might 
have  been  excited  under  the  most  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, appears  from  the  conduct  of  the  garri- 
son and  the  inhabitants  of  Soissons.  This  town, 
when  Napoleon's  reverses  were  crowding  thickly 
upon  him,  had  been  twice  taken  in  less  than  a 
month,  and  did  not  appear  capable  of  sustaining  a 
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long  siege.  Commanded  by  two  branches  of  the 
Aisne,  which  waters  its  environs,  abandoned  more 
thair  twenty  years,  and  only  presenting  ramparts 
without  parapets,  practicable  breaches  at  every 
point,  a  ditch  nearly  filled  up,  and  every  where  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  this 
place  required  great  repairs  before  it  could  be  se- 
cured from  a  coup  de  main.  However,  its  position 
at  the  head  of  several  roads  had  conferred  upon  it 
no  small  importance.  The  routes  from  Chateau-' 
Thierry,  Compeigne,  and  Rheims,  twenty-five 
leagues  distant  from  Paris,  had  become  the  best 
post  that  could  be  chosen  between  the  Marne  and 
the  Oise,  to  cover  the  capital,  though  the  strength 
of  Soissons  seemed  inadequate  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended in  this  celebrated  but  unhappy  campaign. 
Napoleon  had  to  regret  the  first  loss  at  Soissons, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Rusca,  a  general  of  di- 
vision :  but  what  painful  sensations  did  he  not  feel, 
in  seeing  the  fruit  of  so  many  victories  escape  him, 
by  tlie  second  surrender  of  the  place,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Marshal  Blucher,  forced  back  upon  the 
Aisne,  had  this  not  occurred,  had  no  alternative  but 
that  of  laying  down  his  arms. 

Napoleon  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  on  the  6th 
of  March,  ordering  him  to  retake  Soissons.  On 
this  occasion,  the  duke  de  Feltre  cast  his  eyes 
upon  Gerard,  chef  de  battalion  of  the  thirty-second, 
and  an'officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  who  had 
given  brilliant  proofs  of  his  valour  at  Polotsk,  at 
Nogent-sur-Seme,  at  Mormant,  and  on  many  otlier 
occasions. 

The  task  imposed  upon  the  brave  Gerard  was 
very  difficult  to  perform ;  tlie  heavy  responsibility 
attached  to  this  undertaking  had  alarmed  more  than 
12« 
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one  old  general.  On  the  10th  of  March,  he  ar- 
rived at  Soissons.  At  a  single  glance  he  discover- 
ed tJie  advantages  and  the  weak  parts  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  immediately  gave  his  orders  for  the  demo- 
lition of  old,  or  the  erection  of  new  works  of  the 
first  necessity,  informing  the  inhabitants  that  his 
orders  were,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  setting  his 
foot  within  the  place. 

After  two  fruitless  attacks  upon  Laon,  the  French 
army  retired  upon  Soissons,  and  encamped  under 
the  walls  on  the  11th  of  March.  On  the  12th, 
Napoleon,  having  reconnoitred  tlie  place,  gave 
fresh  orders  and  instructions  to  the  commandant,  to 
whose  demand  he  granted  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  three  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  including  1500 
of  his  guard ;  it  was  also  his  particular  desire,  that 
the  defenders  of  Soissons  should  oblige  the  enemy 
to  attack  the  place  according  to  the  regular  rules. 
On  the  14th,  Napoleon  departed,  leaving  the  mar- 
shal duke  of  Trevisa  to  cover  the  town,  and  who 
accordingly  took  a  position  on  the  heights  before 
Crouy.  The  duke  had  orders  to  furnish  Soissons- 
with  all  the  labourers  he  could  spare.  On  the  15th, 
the  duke  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's  troops,  much 
superior  to  his  own,  but  without  success.  On  the 
16th  and  17th,  he  continued  a  firm  resistance,  in 
order  to  givo  time  to  General  Gerard  to  make  his 
dispositions  for  receiving  the  enemy ;  but,  on  the 
18th,  he  marched  away,  leaving  General  6harpen- 
tier's  division  in  his  position,  to  act  as  a  rear-guard. 
After  the  imperial  guard  had  entered  Soissons  on 
the  16th,  General  Gerard,  having  formed  his  gar- 
rison, found  it  composed  of  six  battalions, .  two 
squadrons,  three  companies  of  artillery,  and  three 
others  of  sappers  and  miners ;  a  stalF  was  created 
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for  the  place,  and  the  works  were  poshed  with  ac< 
tivity  at  every  point. 

On  the  20th,  General  Charpentier  wrote  from 
Braine,  informing  General  Gerard  that  Rheims  had 
been  abandoned  by  tlie  corps  under  the  duke  of 
Trevisa,  and  that  there  was  every  appearance  that 
the  whole  of  Blucher's  army  was  approaching. 
General  Bulow,  having  been  joined  at  Crouy  by 
Sacken's  corps,  and  haying  under  him  30,000  men, 
summoned  Soissons.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  March,  the  Prussian  general,  flattering  himself 
Uiat  he  should  carry  Soissons  as  easily  as  it  had 
been  carried  by  the  Russian  commandant  Witzin- 
gerode,  sent  his  flags  of  truce.  General  Gerard, 
refusing  to  receive  their  despatches,  caused  them 
to  be  conducted  by  two  officers  of  the  garrison  to 
the  camp  whence  they  set  out.  These  officers  were 
ordered  to  inform  General  Bulow,  that  the  com- 
mandant of  Soissons  would  have  no  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  excepting  the  exchange  of  cannon- 
balls.  Seeing  no  probability  of  negotiation,  the 
enemy  unmasked  several  batteries,  and  inundated 
the  town  with  a  discharge  from  howitzers  and  with 
red-hot  balls,  making  at  the  same  time  a  violent  at- 
tack upon  the  fauxbourg  of  Paris,  but  without  effect. 

On  the  22d,  the  enemy  never  ceased  firing  upon 
the  place,  and  this  fire,  if  it  had  been  possible, 
would  have  augmented  the  ardour  with  which  the 
besieged  continued  their  labour  at  all  points. 

On  the  24th,  the  enemy,  having  forcibly  entered 
the  suburb  of  St  Christophe,  and  established  him- 
self, immediately  began  to  crenelate  the  houses  of 
which  he  had  got  possession,  at  the  same  time  tliat 
a  battery  was  raised  behind  them  upon  the  road  to 
Compeigne.     Soon  after  this  their  tiralleurs,  that 
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were  under  cover,  kept  up  a  coDtinual  fire  upon  the 
gate  of  Paris.  In  consequence  of  this,  General 
Gerard  resolved  to  make  a  sortie  from  the  Rheims 
and  Paris  gates,  which  he  executed  with  success. 
The  working  parties,  taken  by  surprise,  abandoned 
the  trenches  without  much  resistance ;  some  pris- 
oners were  taken ;  the  enemy  was  entirely  driven 
out,  and  the  houses  nearest  the  Paris  gate  were  set 
on  fire. 

The  enemy,  to  be  revenged  for  this  check,  kept 
up  a  continuaJ  fire,  during  the  night  between  the 
24th  and  25th,  from  a  number  of  howitzers ;  but, 
deceived  by  tbe  light  of  the  fauxbourg  in  flames, 
the  town  suffered  very  little. 

On  the  25th,  the  inhabitants,  deriving  confidence 
from  the  dispositions  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  valour 
of  the  troops,  and  also  inspired  by  the  noble  devo- 
tion which  tliey  perceived  in  their  defenders,  who 
were  not  able  to  take  a*  moment's  repose,  spontane- 
ously consented  to  obey  the  invitation  of  General 
Gerard,  to  join  their  patriotic  efforts  with  those  of 
the  garrison. 

On  the  26th,  General  Bulow  sent  another  flag  of 
truce,  who  was  warned  against  approaching  the 
gates,  and  immediately  ordered  off.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  brisk  fire  of  the  garrison  and  their 
frequent  sorties,  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  were 
considerably  advanced  in  the  night  between  the 
26th  and  27th.  The  commandant  then  determined 
to  make  a  strong  sortie,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  them.  The  garrison,  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  received  orders  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  fall  upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  28th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon, 
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General  Gerard  harangued  the  troops ;  the  action  . 
was  intended  to  be  decisive ;  the  draughts  from  the  - 
old  guard,  the  miners,  and  a  squadron  of  gendar- 
merie, remained  in  reserve  at  the  Paris  gate,  and 
the  gunners  were  at  their  guns.  At  a  given  signal 
of  a  discharge  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  that 
covered  with  their  grape-shot  the  fauxbourg  St. 
Christophe,  the  commandant,  Gerard,  at  the  head 
of  the  remainder  of  his  garrison,  attacked  the  ene- 
my with  such  impetuosity,  that,  owing  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  could  not  resist  the  shock ;  the  labourers 
were  killed  or  taken  in  the  trenches ;  the  guards 
and  reserves  were  overthrown  or  put  to  flight 
This  day  cost  the  Prussians  under  Bulow  near  nine 
hundred  men ;  but  the  fauxbourg  of  St  Christophe 
was  burnt  The  garrison  brought  in  with  them 
about  fifty  prisoners :  their  own  loss  did  not  exceed 
eighty  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  night  between  the  28th  and  29th,  the 
enemy  contrived  to  keep  the  garrison  upon  the 
alert  at  difierent  points,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
opened  a  battery  of  four  pieces  upon  the  capital  of 
the  bastion  No.  2 ;  and  sent  another  flag  of  truce 
that  was  refused.  Favoured  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night  between  the  29th  and  30th,  he  forced  a 
passage  into  the  fosse ;  but  this  operation  was  not 
only  checked  by  a  brisk  fire,  but  a  shower  of  fas- 
cines, burning  with  pitch  and  other  combustibles, 
thrbwn  down  from  the  ramparts,  destroyed  the  ene- 
my's works  and  his  preparations. 

On  the  31st,  at  break  of  day,  the  garrison  per- 
ceived with  equal  joy  and  surprise,  that  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  his  intrenchments,  and  withdrawn 
his  artillery  from  the  batteries.  Some  time  after 
they  laaw  the  Prussian  troops  in  position  uppi^  the 
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heights  that  surround  Soissons,  with  a  few  posts 
and  videttes  in  the  plain,  whilst  several  of  their 
columns  were  filing  off  towards  Paris  and  Com- 
peigne. 

M.  Bergeres,  at  the  head  of  a  colunm  of  five  hun- 
dred infantry  and  all  the  cavalry,  next  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  to  destroy 
which  the  sappers,  miners,  and  others  were  employ- 
ed. The  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  annoy  these 
troops,  otherwise  than  by  cannon,  the  grape  from 
which  wounded  a  fuw  men. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  enemy  sent  two  letters 
by  a  peasant,  which  General  Gerard  refused  to  re- 
ceive. On  the  following  day,  a  parliamentairty  who 
said  he  was  sent  by  the  new  minister  of  war,  was 
equally  refused.  On  the  10th,  General  Gerard  was 
informed  that  a  Prussian  convoy  was  at  Venizel : 
this  escort  and  twenty  horses  were  brought  into 
Soissons.  On  the  14th,  in  the  afternoon.  General 
Daboville,  bearer  of  tlie  acts  of  the  provisionary 
government,  was  admitted  into  Soissons ;  he  remit- 
ted to  the  commandant.  General  Gerard,  a  letter 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  The  provisionary  government  transmits  to  you 
the  faithful  and  authentic  relation  of  the  events  to 
which  Paris  has  been  witness  some  days  past 
Amongst  these  documents  you  will  remark  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  which  pronounces  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  and  his  family ;  the  constitutional  act, 
which  recalls  to  the  throne  the  legitimate  inheritors 
and  descendants  of  St.  Louis  and  Henry  tiie  Fourth, 
and  the  unanimous  adherence  of  the  magistrates, 
the  generals,  officers  and  soldiers,  who  have  devo- 
ted themselves  without  reserve  to  the  holy  cause  of 
their  country.     You  will  there  find  the  kgalized 
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copy  of  the  act  of  abdication  by  Napoleon,  signed 
at  Fontainebleau  on  the  11th  of  the  present  month 
of  April." 

On  the  15th,  the  commandant  Gerard  concluded 
an  armistice  with  the  blockading  troops,  and  sent 
Bergeres,  the  commandant  of  the  engineers^  to  Pa- 
ris, to  inquire  into  the  real  state  of  affairs.  On  the 
16th,  he  received  the  official  acts  of  the  fall  and  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon.  Afler  having  transmitted 
these  documents  to  the  garrison,  at  half  past  ten  at 
night  he  sent  in  to  General  Daboville  his  adhesion, 
and  that  of  all  the  F^nch  corps  under  him,  in  or- 
der that  it  might  be  presented  to  the  government* 

On  the  22d,  a  convention  was  signed  with  the 
Prussian  lieutenant-general  Borstel,  commandant 
of  the  blockading  troops.  One  of  these  articles  is 
very  remarkable ;  it  states  that  a  bridge  shall  be 
tlirown  across  the  Aisne  above  the  stone  bridge  at 
Soissons,  and  under  the  cannon  of  the  place,  for  the 
passage  of  the  allied  troops,  so  that  not  one  single 
enemy  should  enter  the  town. 

Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Soissons.  This 
place,  fortified  with  such  haste  and  so  imperfectly, 
sustained  nine  days  of  open  trenches.  Under  ito 
walls  the  enemy  lost  more  than  two  thousand  men. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  in  the  morning,  the  allies 
entered  Paris.  In  the  evening  Caulincourt  came 
from  Napoleon,  to  say  that  he  acceded  to  the  terms 
of  peace  which  the  allies  had  offered  at  Chatillon. 
The  emperor  gave  no  other  answer,  than  that  the 
time  was  past  for  treating  with  Bonaparte  as  sove- 
reign of  France.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  marched  into  Paris  on  the  same  day,  and 
were  received  by  all  ranks  of  the  population  with 
the  warmest  acclamations.     The  enUius^asm  and 
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exultation  that  were  exhibited,  far  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine  and  devoted  friende 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  France.  It  really  ap- 
peared that  the  restoration  of  their  legitimate  king, 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  desire  of  peace, 
had  become  the  first  and  dearest  wish  of  the  Paris- 
ians, who,  by  the  events  of  those  days,  had  been 
emancipated  from  a  system  of  terror  and  despotism 
impossible  to  describe,  and  kept  in  ignorance  by 
arts  of  falsehood  and  deception  incredible  for  an 
enlightened  people,  and  almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  reflecting  part  of  mankind. 

Napoleon  had  now^moved  his  army  from  Troy  by 
Sens  towards  Fontainebleau,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  wrecks  of  Mortier  and  Marmont's  corps ;  the 
whole  did  not  exceed  40  or  50,000  men ;  neverthe- 
less, he  would  have  made  some  desperate  attempt, 
had  he  been  assured  they  would  have  supported 
him.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  senate,  proposed  to  Napoleon,  in  the  name 
of  the  allied  powers,  to  choose  a  place  of  retreat  for 
nimself  and  his  family,  and  Caulincourt  was  direct- 
ed to  carry  this  proposal  to  him  in  answer  to  his 
own,  which  was,  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
senate,  and  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son. 

He  had  been  informed  of  this  resolution  of  the 
senate  whilst  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  reviewing 
the  troops  on  tlie  1st  of  April  in  the  morning,  and 
seemed  to  think  them  his  own.  He  pretended  not 
to  know  what  had  passed.  Marshal  Ney  then  gave 
him  the  Paris  papers  to  read.  In  the  mean  time 
Lefebvre  arrived,  who,  addressing  the  late  emperor 
in  a  feeling  tone,  said,  ^<You  are  undone!  you 
would  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of  any  of  your  ser- 
vants, and  now  the  senate  has  declared  that  you 
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have  foiribited  the  throne."  These  words  drew 
tears  from  him ;  and  he  wrote  the  act  of  ahdication 
almost  immediately  after.  It  is  also  related,  that 
several  generals  sent  to  the  duke  of  Bassano,  who 
was  mostly  alone  with  the  emperor,  to  dissuade  him 
from  appearing  on  parade,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 
On  tlie  parade,  Napoleon  looked  pale  and  thought- 
ful, whilst  his  convulsive  motions  showed  his  inter- 
nal struggles ;  and  he  did  not  stop  many  minutes. 
When  he  returned  into  the  palace,  he  asked  the 
duke  of  Reggio  if  the  troops  would  follow  him. 
"  No,  sire,"  answered  the  duke :  "  you  have  abdi- 
cated."— **  Yes,  but  upon  certain  conditions." — 
"  The  soldiers,"  resumed  the  duke,  "  do  not  com- 
prehend the  difference ;  they  think  you  have  no 
more  any  right  to  command  them." — ^*»  Well  then," 
said  Napoleon,  "this  is  no  more  to  be.  thought  of; 
let  T  s  wait  for  accounts  from  Paris." 

The  marshals  lefl  him,  and  returned  in  the  night 
about  twelve.  Ney  entered  first — ^**Well,  have 
you  succeeded  ?"  exclaimed  Napoleon. — "  Revolu- 
tions do  not  turn  back :  this  has  begun  its  course ; 
it  was  too  late.  To-morrow  the  senate  will  recog- 
nise the  Bourbons." — "  Where  shall  I  be  able  to 
live  with  my  family  ?" — "  Where  your  majesty  shall 
please ;  and,  for  example,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  with  a 
revenue  of  six  millions." — ^  Six  millions !  that  is  a 
great  deal  for  a  soldier  as  I  am.  I  see  very  welj 
I  must  submit.     Salute  all  my  companions." 

The  form  of  abdication  was  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  "  The  allied  powers  Iiaving  proclaimed  thai 
the  emperor  Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  empe- 
ror Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he 
renounces,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of 
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France  and  Italy ;  and  that  there  is  no  personal  sac- 
rifice, even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not  ready  to 
make  to  the  interest  of  France. 

"  Done  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau, 
April  11,  1814." 

At  length,  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  Napoleon  left  Fontainebleau,  followed  by 
fourteen  carriages.  His  escort  employed  sixty-four 
post-horses.  The  four  commissioners  of  the  allied 
powers,  who  accompanied  hira,  were  M.  Suwatow, 
a  Prussian  general,  KoUiere,  an  English  officer,  and 
another,  supposed  to  be  an  Austrian.  Four  officers 
of  his  household,  among  whom  was  his  baker,  form- 
ed part  of  his  suite.  Few  of  the  military  departed 
wi^  him.  To  the  officers  and  subalterns  of  the  old 
guard  he  said  on  setting  off,  "  I  bid  you  fa.  ewell : 
during  the  twenty  years  that  we  have  acted  to- 
gether, I  have  always  found  you  in  the  path  of  glo- 
ry. All  the  powers  of  Europe  have  anned  against 
me :  a  part  of  my  generals  have  betrayed  their  duty. 
With  your  assistance,  and  that  of  the  brave  men 
who  remained  faithful  to  me,  I  have  for  three  years 
preserved  France  from  civU  war.  Be  faithful  to 
your  new  king,  whom  France  has  chosen :  be  obe- 
dient to  your  commanders,  and  do  not  abandon  your 
dear  country,  which  too  long  has  sufieied.  Pity 
not  my  fate.  I  shall  be  happy  when  I  know  that 
you  are  so  likewise.  I  might  have  died :  nothing 
would  have  been  more  easy  to  me ;  but  I  still  wish 
to  pursue  the  path  of  glory.  What  we  have  done 
I  will  write.  I  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  I  will 
embrace  your  general.  Come,  general :  let  the  ea- 
gle be  brought  to  me,  that  I  may  also  embrace  it" 
On  embracing  it,  he  said,  "  Ah,  dear  eagle,  may 
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the  kisses  I  bestow,  on  you  resound  to  posterity 
Adieu,  my  children !  Adieu,  my  brave  companions ! 
Once  more  encompass  me."  The  ^taff  tiien,  at- 
tended by  the  four  commissioners,  formed  a  circle 
around  him.  Getting  into  the  carriage  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  could  not  suppress  his  feelings ;  he  drop- 
ped a  few  tears.  On  this  occasion,  the  English 
commissioner,  who  stood  near  him,  and  who  had 
previously  been  his  inveterate  enemy,  was  so  deep- 
ly moved,  that  he  was  affected  in  the  same  degree 
as  Napoleon's  attendants. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Napoleon  reached 
Briarre  ;  on  the  21st  he  arrived  at  Nevers ;  on  the 
22d  at  Rouanne  ;  on  the  23d  at  Lyons ;  on  tlie  24th 
at  Montelimart ;  on  the  25th  at  Orgon ;  on  the  26th 
he  slept  near  Luc  ;  on  the  27th  at  Frejus ;  on  the 
28th,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  English  frigate  the  Undaunted,  Captain 
Usher. 

It  was  deemed  prudent  that  Napoleon  should 
reach  Lyons  at  night ;  when  the  Austrian  general 
and  an  English  gentleman  went  out  in  disguise,''and 
mingled  with  the  crowd  collected  to  see  the  de- 
throned monarch  pass  by,  concluding  that  he  would 
be  the  object  of  the  bitterest  imprecations.  On  the 
contrary,  as  soon  as  the  emperor  appeared,  deep 
silence  prevailed  among  the  multitude,  and  an  old 
woman,  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  enthusiasm,  rushed  forward  to  the  door  of  the 
carriage.  "  Sire,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  solem- 
nity, "  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  attend  your  en- 
deavour to  make  yourself  happy.  They  tear  you  "w 
from  us ;  but  our  hearts  arc  with  you  wheresoever 
you  go." 
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The  four  commissioners,  and  Captain  Udher  of 
the  Undaunted  frigate,  who  was  appointed  to  con- 
vey liim  to  Elba,  dined  with  him  on  the  27th  of 
April,  previous  to  his  embarkation.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  Captain  Usher,  he  said,  *<  that,  though 
formerly  our  enemy,  he  was  now  as  sincerely  our 
friend,  and  that  we  were  a  great  nation."  On 
Captain  Usher  observing  that  he  feared  he  could 
but  ill  accommodate  him,  Napoleon  said,  a  British 
man  of  war  was  a  palace.  At  dinner,  tlie  subject 
was  chiefly  naval  affairs,  of  which  he  appeared  a 
perfect  master.  He  said  that  in  three  years  his 
plans  would  have  been  completed ;  that  he  would 
have  had  two  hundred  sail  of  the  line,  well  manned, 
as  his  naval  conscription  fully  answered  his  expec- 
tations. He  said  that  his  principal  object  in  annex- 
ing Holland  to  France,  was  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  good  sailors,  by  exercising  them  on  the 
Zuyderzee ;  and,  turning  round  to  the  Russian  com- 
missioner, added,  that  he  had  constructed  a  three- 
decker,  then  called  the  Austerlitz.  The  conver- 
sation was  highly  interesting.  Napoleon  looked 
remarkably  well,  and  talked  with  his  usual  confi- 
dence. A  French  frigate  was  sent  to  wait  upon 
him,  but  he  preferred  going  in  the  English  frigate. 

On  tlie  evening  before  his  embarkation  at  Frejus, 
an  immense  mob  had  gathered  round  his  hotel. 
He  sent  for  Captain  Usher  ;  his  sword  was  on  the 
table,  and  he  appeared  very  thoughtful.  Captain 
Usher  observed,  that  the  French  mob  was  the  worst 
he  had  seen :  he  answered,  they  are  a  fickle  people 
Napoleon  appeared  deep  in  thought ;  but  recover- 
ing himself,  rung  the  bell,  an^  ordered  the  grand 
marshal  to  be  sent  for :  he  asked  if  all  was  ready ; 
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beiiig  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  turned  to  the 
captain  in  his  usual  quick  way,  and  said,  Mlons ; 
let  us  go.  The  stairs  were  lined  on  each  side  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  he  stopped  a  moment,  and 
said  something  to  the  ladies.  He  walked  to  hi^ 
carriage,  and  called  for  ^e  captain,  the  Austrian 
commissioner,  and  the  grand  marshal,  and  they 
drove  off. 

When  he  came  on  board  the  Undaunted,  he 
walked  round  the  ship :  the  people  crowded  about 
him,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  seemed  to 
feel  confidence  in  a  mob. 

On  the  morning  afler  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Porto 
Ferrajo,  all  the  authorities  were  ordered  to  attend 
the  ceremony  of  his  entrance.  Accordingly,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  a  flag  was  brought 
mto  the  town  with  some  solemnity,  and  immediately 
hoisted  on  the  castle.  This  flag  had  a  white 
ground  interspersed  with  bees,  and  in  the  centre 
appeared  the  arms  of  Napoleon  and  those  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  united  by  a  rose-coloured  stripe. 
Some  time  after  the  flag  was  hoisted.  Napoleon 
landed  with  all  his  suite,  and  was  saluted  with  101 
rounds  of  cannon.  The  English  frigate  replied  to 
the  salute  with  24  guns.  Napoleon  was  dressed  in 
a  blue  great  coat,  under  which  appeared  a  suit  rich- 
ly embroidered  with  silver,  with  a  peculiar  decora- 
tion :  he  had  a  small  round  hat  with  a  white  cock 
ade.  He  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  mayor, 
where  he  received  the  visits  of  all  the  superior 
officers :  he  spoke  to  them  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
and  even  of  gayety,  putting  a  number  of  questions 
relative  to  the  isle.  After  reposing  a  short  time,  he 
got  on  horseback,  and  visited  the  forts  of  Marciana, 
Campo,  Capo,  Liviri,  and  Rio  On  the  morning  of 
13* 
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the  5th,  accompanied  by  the  commissaries  of  the 
allied  powers,  he  rode  to  Porto  Longone,  five  miles 
from  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  also  visited  the  iron  mines 
that  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  isle. 

Whilst  in  this  island,  the  emperor  observed  that 
his  flag  had  become  tlie  first  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  held  sacred,  he  said,  by  the  Algerines,  who 
usually  made  presents  to  the  Elba  captains,  telling 
them  that  tliey  were  paying  the  debt  of  Moscow. 
Some  Algerine  ships,  once  anchoring  off  the  island, 
caused  great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants,  who 
questioned  the  pirates,  and  asked  them  plainly 
whether  they  came  with  any  hostile  views — 
"  Against  the  great  Napoleon  V*  said  the  Algerines 
— **  oh !  never — we  do  not  wage  war  on  God." 

Notwithstanding  Napoleon's  pretended  ignorance 
of  what  was  passing  on  the  continent,  or  the  more 
honourable  motive  of  not  committing  the  persons 
who  brought  him  intelligence,  besides  one  officer 
disguised  as  a  sailor,  more  than  a  hundred  French 
and  Italian  officers,  with  their  uniforms  and  swords, 
and  with  regular  passports,  coming  from  France, 
Corsica,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Piombino,  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  or  Naples,  visited  Elba,  and  brought  him  par- 
ticular news  of  what  was  passing  in  France  or 
Italy. 

Among  other  reasons  assigned  by  Napoleon  for 
his  leaving  Elba,  he  mentioned  a  visit  from  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  a  Catholic,  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  had  dined  with  the  duke  de  Fleury  a 
few  weeks  before,  when,  the  conversation  turning 
upon  the  sum  of  money  to  be  allowed  Napoleon 
annually,  according  to  a  treaty  signed  by  the  min- 
isters of  the  allied  powers,  the  duke  laughed  at 
him  for  his  supposing  for  a  moment  that  it  would 
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be  complied  with,  and  said  they  were  not  such 
fools.  "  That,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  was  one  of  the 
motives  which  induced  me  to  quit  Elba."  He  was 
surprised  that  some  English  frigates  had  not  been 
ordered  to  cruise  about  the  island,  and  that  a 
French  frigate  had  not  been  stationed  in  the  har- 
bour. Other  violations  of  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  he  said,  obliged  him  to  take  the  step  he  did : 
his  wife  and  child  were  seized,  detained,  and  never 
permitted  to  join  him.  They  were  to  have  had 
the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla, 
which  they  were  deprived  of.  Prince  Eugene 
Beauharnois  was  to  have  had  a  principidity  in  Italy. 
Napoleon's  mother  and  brothers  were  to  receive 
pensions,  which  were  also  refused  :  his  own  private 
property  was  seized  in  the  hands  of  Labouillerie, 
and  all  claims  made  by  Bonaparte  rejected.  Be- 
sides, he  said,  assassins  were  sent  over  to  Elba  to 
murder  him. 

Among  the  minor  events  of  the  year  1814,  it 
should  be  observed.  Piedmont  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  though  the  long  occupation  of 
that  country  by  the  French  had  fostered  a  French 
interest  there,  which  obstructed  its  ready  return  to 
its  ancient  allegiance.  Genoa  was  also  given  up 
to  the  Sardinian  monarch,  and  the  city  and  repub- 
lic of  Venice  restored  to  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  island  of  Sicily  also,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  war  had  so  long  converted,  as  it  were,  to  an 
English  garrison,  naturally  returned  to  its  pristine 
condition  after  the  peace ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  it  was  announced  from  Palermo,  that  his  ma- 
jesty Ferdinand  had  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  returned  to  Naples,  after  an  absence  of 
nine  years. 
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France,  in  consequence  of  Bonaparte^s  failures 
and  abdication,  beingr  reduced  to  her  former  limits, 
Holland  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  Catholic  Netherlands.  The  emperor  Francis 
showed  no  reluctance  in  getting  rid  of  a  detached 
territory,  which  had  long  been  more  of  a  burden 
than  a  benefit.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1814,  a 
proclamation  by  Baron  de  Vincent,  the  Austrian 
governor,  informed  the  people  that  Belgium  was  to 
be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  prince 
of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  soon 
afler  assured  his  new  subjects,  that  the  destination 
of  these  provinces  was  only  a  part  of  a  system,  by 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  hoped  to  ensure  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and 
repose. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  Joa 
chim  Murat,  having  effected  his  escape  from  Italy, 
retired  to  Provence,  in  the  south  of  France,  while 
Madame  Murat  and  her  family  found  an  asylum  in 
the  Austrian  states. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the 
following  year,  obliged  Murat  to  quit  France ;  and 
in  September,  1815,  he  appeared  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  where  he  assembled  a  number  of  partisans 
to  assist  him  in  invading  Naples,  and  to  recover 
the  throne  from  which  he  had  been  expelled.  At 
?nid-day,  on  the  8th  of  October,  he  disembarked 
in  Calabria  with  a  suite  of  thirty  persons,  and 
marched  without  interruption  to  the  first  village, 
where,  hoping  to  excite  a  rising  of  the  people,  Mu- 
rat exclaimed,  "  I  am  Joachim,  your  king ;  it  is 
your  duty  to  acknowledge  me."  These  words 
served  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,  not  to  aid,  but 
V)  crush  a  desperate  enterprise,  that  threatened  to 
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involve  their  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Murat  and  his  suite  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  open  themselves  a 
way  to  the  coast,  but  were  made  prisoners.  Imme- 
diately after  his  capture,  Murat  was  brought  to 
trial  before  a  military  commission,  by  which  he  was 
condemned  to  be  shot,  in  company  with  his  follow- 
ers ;  this  accordingly  took  place  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  of  October,  and  thus  released  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  reigning  family  for  tlie  safety  of 
their  throne. 

Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  him  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  Napoleon's 
reverses.  In  1814,  his  courage,  it  was  admitted, 
might  have  saved  Napoleon  from  the  abyss  in 
which  his  treachery  involved  his  former  sovereign. 
He  neutralized  the  vice-king  Eugene,  on-  the  Po, 
and  fought  against  him ;  whereas,  by  uniting  to- 
gether, they  might  have  forced  .the  passes  of  the 
Tyrol,  made  a  descent  into  Germany,  and,  arriving 
on  the  Rhine,  might  have  destroyed  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  from  France. 

The  emperor,  while  he  was  at  Elba,  avoided  all 
communication  with  Murat,  as  king  of  Naples  ; 
but,  on  departing  for  France,  he  wrote  to  inform 
him,  that,  being  about  to  resume  possession  of  his 
throne,  he  felt  pleasure  in  declaring  to  him,  that 
all  their  past  differences  were  at  an  end.  He  par- 
doned his  late  conduct,  tendered  him  his  friendship, 
sent  some  one  to  sign  the  guarantee  of  his  states, 
and  recommended  him  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
standing witli  the  Austrians,  and  content  himself 
merely  with  keeping  them  in  check,  should  tliey 
attempt  to  march  upon  France.    Murat,  at  this 
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moment,  actuated  by  the  sentimeDts  of  hia  early 
youth,  would  receive  neither  guarantee  nor  signa- 
ture. He  declared,  that  the  emperor's  promise 
and  friendship  were  sufficient  for  him,  and  that  he  ^ 
would  prove  he  had  been  more  unfortunate  than 
guilty.  His  devoteJness  and  ardour,  he  added, 
would  obtain  for  him  oblivion  for  the  past 

"  Murat,"  said  the  emperor,  «*  was  doomed  to  be 
our  bane.  He  ruined  us  by  forsaking  us,  and  he 
afterwards  ruined  us  by  too  warmly  espousing  our 
cause.  I  had  forbidden  him  to  act ;  for,  after  I 
had  returned  from  Elba,  there  was  an  understand- 
ing between  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  me,  that, 
if  I  gave  him  up  Italy,  he  would  not  join  the  coali- 
tion against  me.  This  I  had  promised,  and  would 
have  fulfilled ;  but  that  imbtciUty  in  spite  of  the 
direction  to  remain  quiet,  advanced  with  his  rabble 
into  Italy,  where  he  was  blown  away  like  a  puff. 
The  emperor  of  Austria,  seeing  this,  concluded  di- 
rectly that  it  was  by  my  order." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Louis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Prance,  found  himself  surrounded  with 
diffi(;ulties.  The  splendid  military  despotism,  which, 
for  several  years,  had  dazzled  his  country,  had 
hushed,  but  not  destroyed,  the  revolutionary  par- 
ties. A  great  mass  of  past  glory  still  adhered  to 
the  name  of  Napoleon  ;  and  his  partisans,  and  even 
his  troops,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for 
his  failures  in  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  iu  the 
perfidious  desertion  of  his  former  allies.  The  pride 
of  the  nation,  co-operating  with  this  feeling,  spurn 
ed  at  the  idea  of  being  conquered.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  joy  of  present  relief  from  danger 
had  subsided,  a  spirit  of  discontent  manifested  it- 
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self  in  animosity  against  the  allies,  and  in  disaffec- 
tion to  a  government  which  they  considered  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  foreign  arms.  This 
spirit  was  so  strong  in  the  capital,  and  in  some  of 
the  departments,  that  it  required  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  government  to  prevent  its  breaking  out  into 
open  insurrection. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Stale  ofPartiu  in  Finance  at  the  Commencement  qriB15^8iiuation 
of  t^apoUonat  the  UU  of  Elba— Chatnge  m  Mt  Hahita^Leoamf 
me  Diteontents  of  the  French  Pec 


Tlut  Symbol  of  the 
Violei—Blindnus  and  Jhsensibiiiiy  of  the  Bourbons— Removal 
of  Bonaparte  in  Agitation  at  Vienna — Thuvrev^vUdbyldtown 
belermMntttion  to  mat  Elba,  and  return  to  France — His  actual 
Departure  on  the  '2bili  of  February — His  Fortitude  and  Presence 
of  Mind — LandSf  and  takes  up  his  first  Nights  Quarters  in  a 
Field  of  Oiives—His  Bfarch  to  Pans—Re^tablishment  of  the 
imperial  Gorentment— Activity  and  Bustle  of  the  hiaulred 
Days—  Tlie  Cluxmp  de  Mai — Plans  for  tJie  ensuing  Campaign. 

The  BtiAe  of  parties  in  France,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1815,  still  indicated  alarming  dif- 
ferences in  sentiments  and  opinions  among  large 
classes  of  the  community.  The  military,  in  par- 
ticular, deeply  felt  the  humiliation  of  the  French 
arms.  A  recent  ordinance  for  tlie  reduction  of  all 
officers,  not  immediately  in  employ,  to  half-pay, 
combined  with  the  recall  of  the  Swiss  guards  to 
the  capital,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  old  imperial 
guard  from  Paris,  swelled  the  tide  of  discontent  to 
an  alarming  lieight  To  add  to  such  stimulants, 
already  too  strong,  a  religious  ceremony,  calculated 
10  revive  a  recollection  of  the  errors  and  crimes  of 
the  revolution,  and  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  times,  was  performed  on  the 
21st  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  18th,  the  remains  of  the 
bodies  of  the  king  and  queen  were  taken  up  from 
the  cemetery  of  the  Magdalene,  where  they  had 
lain  two-and-twenty  years.  They  were  then  en- 
closed in  a  large  box,  which  was  fastened,  and  seal 
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ed  with  the  signet  of  the  arms  of  France,  and 
carried  into  a  chamber,  in  order  that  the  eccleei- 
flsticB  might  continue  round  the  two  bodies  Uie 
prayers  of  the  church,  till  the  time  finally  fixed  for 
the  placing  them  in  leaden  coffins,  and  for  carrying 
them  to  the  royal  church  of  St  Denis,  where  they 
were  finally  entombed.  The  people  now  not  only 
imagined  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  re- 
spect to  all  the  ancient  rites  a^  prejudices  in  reli- 
gion, but  that  it  was  intended  to  restore  the  whola 
circle  of  feudal  tenures  and  services,  especially  as 
the  theatres  of  Paris  had  been  ordered  to  be  shut 
on  the  day  of  the  re-interment  of  the  royal  corpses, 
and  a  service  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Louis 
XVL,  then  considered  as  a  martyr,  introduced  into 
the  French  liturgy.  To  add  to  this  aggravation, 
many  persons,  from  factious  motives,  were  busy  in 
disseminating  reports  of  designs,  on  the  part  of 
government,  to  restore  tithes,  and  invalidate  the 
purchase  of  national  property. 

The  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Elba  has  been  noticed 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  There  his  ever-active 
mind  was  immediately  applied  to  completing  the 
fortification  of  his  capital,  improving  the  public 
roads,  and  adding  to  the  agricultural  and  miner  a - 
logical  resources  of  the  island.  One  of  his  attend- 
ants observed,  '<His  ^nya  passed  in  the  mostpleasing 
occupations  ;  all  his  hours  were  filled  up.''  In  the 
morning,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  library.  He  often 
rose  before  the  sun,  and  employed  himself  several 
hours  in  study  ;  about  eight  o'clock,  he  visited  the 
works  he  had  projected,  and  spent  a  considerable 
time  aCMmgst  his  workmen.  Whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  weather,  he  repaired  daily  to  his 
chateau  at  St.  Martin,  and  there,  as  in  the  city,  he 
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I  occnfiied  with  the  interior  management  of  his 
houMY  and  required  an  exact  account  of  every  thing, 
entering  into  the  smallest  detaib  of  rural  and  do- 
mestic economy.  Often,  after  breakfast,  be  re- 
viewed his  little  army,  required  the  greatest  reg«- 
larity  in  their  exercLses  and  manoeuvres,  and  caus- 
ed the  strictest  discipline  to  be  observed,  Aft»r 
the  review,  he  mounted  his  horse,  generally  attend- 
ed by  Marshal  Bertrand  and  General  Drouot,  and 
in  his  excursions  often  gave  audience  to  those  who 
met  him.  At  dinner,  all  who  were  admitted  to  his 
table  were  treated  with  kindness  and  cordiality ;  as 
he  had  acquired  the  secret  of  enjoying  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  society,  without  surrendering 
any  part  of  his  dignity.  The  evenings  were  usu- 
ally dedicated  to  family  parties. 

However,  when  the  first  impressions  of  novelty 
were  effaced,  Bonaparte's  mind  gradually  subsided 
into  a  state  bordering  upon  ennui.  IIo  grew  cor- 
pulent, took  less  exercise,  and  more  sleep.  But 
his  knowledge  of  the  discussions  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  with  respect  to  his  future  disposal,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  empress  and  his  son,  soon 
roused  him  from  this  state.  Hitherto  he  had  evin- 
ced a  decided  preference  for  the  society  of  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  the  British  accredited  agent  at  Elba; 
but,  having  received  a  visit  from  some  of  his  family 
and  friends,  he  became  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
He  shunned  the  company  of  the  British  resident, 
and  almost  secluded  himself  from  society.  Often 
lie  would  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  in  his  closet, 
no' one  daring  to  intrude  on  his  retirement ;  and  at 
other  times  he  would  wander  on  the  shore  with 
folded  arms,  and  frequently  with  an  unequal  and 
agitated  step.     The  increasing  discontents  of  the 
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French  people  had  now  come  to  his  knowledge ; 
the  wheel  of  viciBsitudes  was  again  in  motion,  and 
the  mind  of  Napoleon  became  intently  fixed  upon 
the  progress  of  the  rotation. 

This  striking  alteration  in  his  conduct,  and  the 
frequent  intercourse  which  he  had  opened  with  his 
friends  in  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  were  not  concealed  from  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe.  A  corvette  had  also  been 
assigned  to  him,  to  keep  up  his  communication  with 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  no  cruiser  of 
any  nation  had  any  right  to  violate  his  flag.  In 
fact,  Colonel  Sir  Neil  Campbell  had  not  any  au- 
thority for  seizing  or  detaining  Bonaparte,  if  he 
thought  proper  to  quit  the  island.  His  device,  the 
violetf  the  secret  symbol  by  which  his  friends  de- 
noted him,  and  knew  each  other,  was  extended  on 
the  course  of  Xhe  Seine,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  Rings  of  a  violet  colour, 
with  the  device,  EUe  r^arairai  au  printems — '^  It 
will  re-appear  in  the  spring,"  became  fashionable. 
Females  wore  violet-coloured  silks,  and  the  men 
displayed  violet-coloured  watch-strings ;  and  the 
mutufd  question,  when  persons  met,  was,  generally, 
Jiimez  V0U8  la  violette  f—^^  Are  you  fond  of  the  vio- 
let ?"  to  which  the  answer  of  a  confederate  was, 
Eh!  Wen— "Ah!  well." 

In  the  midst  of  this  peril,  the  Bourbons  seemed 
to  slumber  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  to  disregard  the 
warning  voice  so  often  sounded  in  their  ears.  Ear- 
ly in  January,  offers  are  understood  to  have  been 
received  by  M.  Blacas,  the  minister  and  favourite 
of  his  sovereign,  to  disclose  a  plot  formed  for  the 
restoration  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  the  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  contemptuous  siTence,  and  treated  with 
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neglect.  Posterity  will  scarcely  credit  the  i 
lion,  that,  after  the  return  of  Ni^leon,  there  were 
found,  in  the  bureau  of  the  Abb^  Montesquiou,  sev^ 
cral  successive  communications  from  the  Comte  de 
Bontheliers,  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Var, 
unread  and  unopened.  The  early  part  of  these 
communications,  dated  in  the  month  of  Januaiy, 
informed  the  minister  of  the  frequent  arrival  at, 
and  the  departure  of  various  persons  from,  Elba. 
At  Vienna,  also,  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  exile 
had  become  the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  M.  Talleyrand  ;  and  it  cer* 
tainly  was  in  agitation  to  remove  Napoleon  to  a 
situation  more  remote  from  his  family  and  his  friends, 
and  less  dangerous  to  the  future  tranquillity  of  £u* 
rope.  These  circumstances  served  to  hasten  tho 
grand  catastrophe. 

Tho  preparations  made  for  the  haxardous  enter- 
prise, now  preparing  to  burst  upon  an  astonished 
world,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  those  made 
by  the  same  personage,  some  years  before,  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  For  the  army  that  was  now 
to  invade  France,  one  day's  notice  was  all  that  was 
deemed  necessary.  Instead  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  here  were  considerably  less  than  one 
thousand :  the  flotilla,  on  board  which  they  were 
embarked,  consisted  of  the  Inconstant,  of  26  guns 
L*£toile  and  La  Caroline,  bombardes,  and  four 
feluccas.  The  orders  to  embark  were  not  received' 
till  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  at  eight  o'clock,  in- 
the  evening  of  the  26th  of  February,  tho  expedition 
with  the  emperor  and  his  staff  on  board  the  Incon 
stant,  sailed  from  Porto  Ferrajo  at  the  signal  of  a 
single  gun.  Every  thing  had  been  for  some  time  in 
motion ;  crowds  of  old  men,  women,  and  childreUt 
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eagerly  rushed  to  the  shore,  and  thronged  roand 
the  faithful  companions  of  Napoleon,  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  touching  them, 
seeing  and  embracing  them,  for  the  last  time. 

The  French  rushed  into  their  boats,  martial  mu- 
sic struck  up,  and  the  flotilla  sailed  majestically 
from  the  shore  amid  the  shouts  of  Five  Pempereur! 
Napoleon,  when  he  set  his  foot  on  board  the  vessel, 
was  calm  and  serene,  only  exclaiming  with  CsBsar. 
"The  die  is  cast!"  Count  Bertrand's  eyes  spar- 
kled with  hope  and  joy :  Drouot  and  Gorgaud  were 
pensive  and  serious:  the  old  grenadiers  resumed 
their  martial  aspect*,  and  Napoleon  chatted  and 
joked  with  them  incessantly.  All  were  burning  to, 
know  their  destination,  but  none  dared  to  ask  the 
question.  At  length  Napoleon  broke  silence: 
"Grenadiers,"  said  he,  <*we  are  going  to  France ; 
we  are  going  to  Paris."  At  these  words  every  coun- 
tenance expanded.  An  English  sloop  of  war  under 
Captain  Campbell,  which  seemed  to  have  the  charge 
of  watching  the  island  of  Elba,  at  the  moment  of 
embarkation,  was  at  Leghorn;  however,  several 
vessels  were  in  sight,  and  excited  some  apprehen- 
sions. These  were  soon  increased  by  a  calm,  and 
at  day-break  the  flotilla  was  still  between  the  islands 
of  Elba  and  Caprea,  having  advanced  no  more  than 
six  leagues.  About  noon  the  wind  freshened  a 
little,  and  at  four  o'clock  they  were  off  Leghorn. 
A  frigate  and  a  man-of-war  brig  were  still  in  sight, 
and  the  latter  was  coming  down  upon  the  imperial 
flotilla,  right  before  the  wind.  The  emperor  or- 
dered the  soldiers  of  the  guard  to  take  off  their 
caps,  and  go  below.  At  six  o'clock,  the  French 
brig  Le  Zephir  passed  alongside  the  Inconstant, 
and  the  captain  inquired  after  the  emperor,  when 
14* 
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be  was  answered  by  Napoleon  himaelf,  that  the 
emperor  waa  extremely  well.  The  other  hng  and 
the  Zephir  now  steered  different  courses,  without 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  valuable  prize  which  they 
had  suffered  to  escape.  In  the  night  of  the  27th, 
the  wind  continued  to  freshen,  and  at  day-break  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship  was  descried  steering  for 
Fiorenza,  or  Sardinia,  but  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  she  took  no  notice  of  the  flotilla. 

Before  Napoleon  had  left  Elba,  he  had  prepared 
two  proclamations;  one  addressed  to  the  French 
people,  the  other  to  the  army.  They  were  couched 
in  his  usually  animated  style,  and  dated  Gulf  of 
Juan,  March  1,  1815. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, they  entered  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  At  five, 
the  emperor  landed,  and  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night  in  a  field  surrounded  with  olives.  <<  This," 
Napoleon  exclaimed,  "  is  a  happy  omen :  may  it  be 
realized  !"  Among  a  few  peasants  that  appeared, 
was  one  who  had  formerly  served  under  Napoleon, 
and,  knowing  him,  would  not  quit  him.  ^<See,'* 
said  the  emperor  to  Bertrand ;  '<  we  have  got  a  re- 
enforcement  already.'*  He  spent  the  evening  chat- 
ting and  laughing  familiarly  with  his  guards. 

Five-and-twenty  men,  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward to  Antibes,  to  sound  the  garrison,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  deserters  from  Elba,  behav- 
ed so  imprudenUy,  that  the  French  commandant  of 
the  garrison  ordered  the  drawbridge  to  be  raised, 
and  detained  them  as  prisoners.  Napoleon,  find- 
ing they  did  not  return,  despatched  an  officer  to 
the  walls  of  Antibes,  to  harangue  the  soldiers; 
but  he  found  the  gates  of  the  town  and  the  har- 
bour both  closed,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
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sec  General  Corsin,  or  to  speak  to  the  soldiers. 
Napoleon,  tliough  a  little  disconcerted  at  this  event, 
began  his  march  at  eleven  at  night,  with  four  small 
pieces  of  artillery  in  his  train.  He  proceeded  to 
Cannes,  thence  to  Grasses,  and,  in  the  evening  of 
the  2d,  arrived  at  the  viUage  of  Cerenon.  On  the 
3d,  he  slept  at  Bareme,  and  at  Digne  on  the  4th. 
The  peasants  blessed  his  return ;  but,  when  they 
saw  his  little  troop,  they  looked  on  him  with  pity, 
and  very  little  hope. 

On  the  6th,  he  slept  at  Gap,  and  here  first  print- 
ed liis  proclamations,  which  were  distributed  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

On  the  6th,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  left  Gap, 
and  the  whole  city  went  to  see  him  set  off.  At  St. 
Bonncl,  the  inhabitants  proposed  sounding  the 
alarm-bell,  to  collect  the  neighbouring  viUagers, 
and  accompany  him  in  a  body,  but  Napoleon  de- 
clined the  offer.  On  the  same  night  he  slept  at 
Gorp.  At  Sisteron,  the  people  were  willing  to 
furnish  more  provisions  than  were  demanded ;  and, 
when  the  battalion  of  Elba  appeared,  they  offered 
it  a  tri-coloured  flag.  Three  leagues  from  Gorp 
the  emperor  found  a  battalion  of  the  fifth  regiment, 
a  company  of  sappers,  &c.,  in  all  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  opposed  to  him.  He  sent  Raoul  to 
parley  with  them  ;  they  would  not  hear  him.  Napo- 
leon then,  alighting  from  his  horse,  marched  straight 
to  the  detachment,  followed  by  his  guard,  with 
arms  secured:  "What,  my  friends,"  said  he  to 
them,  "  do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  your  emperor  f 
if  there  be  a  soldier  among  you  who  is  willing  to 
kill  his  general,  his  emperor,  he  may  do  it ;  here  I 
am ;"  and  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  **lA>ng 
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live  the  emperor !"  was  the  answer,  in  an  unanimous 
shout 

It  seems  a  division  of  royalists  continued  to  cov- 
er Grenoble,  which  the  soldiers  who  had  now  joined 
Bonaparte  being  anxious  to  march  against,  their 
request  was  granted.  Before  they  had  reached 
Vizille  the  crowd  of  inhabitants  increased  eveiy 
instant ;  but  between  this  place  and  Grenoble  an 
adjutant-major  came  to  announce  that  Colonel  La- 
bedoyere  had  separated  from  the  troops  at  Gre- 
noble, and  was  hastening,  with  his  regiment,  to  the 
emperor.  ' 

Soon  after,  loud  shouts  were  heard  at  a  distance ; 
the  soldiers,  when  they  approached,  being  impatient 
to  join,  broke  their  ranks,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but'* The  guard  for  ever!  the  seventh  for  ever!" 
Napoleon,  thus  seeing  his  forces  and  the  public 
spirit  increasing  every  step,  resolved  to  enter  Gre- 
noble that  very  evening,  when,  before  he  reached 
the  city,  a  young  merchant,  an  officer  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  offered  his  services  and  a  hundred 
thousand  francs.  Farther  on  he  was  joined  by  a 
party  of  officers,  by  whom  he  learned  that  General 
Marchand  and  the  prefect  of  Grenoble  had  declar- 
ed against  him,  drawn  the  troops  into  the  town, 
and  closed  the  gates  ;  and  that  the  ramparts  were 
covered  by  the  third  regiment  of  engineers,  compos- 
ed of  two  thousand  sappers,  all  veterans,  covered 
with  honourable  scars ;  by  the  fourth  artillery  of 
the  line,  some  battalions  of  the  fifth,  and  hussars 
of  the  fourth.  Napoleon,  however,  and  his  party, 
with  their  arms  reversed,  and  marching  with  joyfUl 
irregularity,  approached  the  walls  singing.  Notli- 
ing  was  heard  but  "  Grenoble  for  ever !  Prance  foi 
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ev«r !''  The  garrison,  the  naticmal  guard,  and  the 
town's-people,  spread  over  the  ramparts,  beheld  at 
first  with  surprise  and  emotion  these  transports  of 
joy  and  attachment ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  partook  of  them :  the  besiegers  and  the  be- 
sieged uttered  at  once  the  Tallying  words,  *<  Long 
live  the  emperor !"  The  people  and  the  soldiers 
rushed  to  the  gates,  which  were  in  an  instant  beat- 
en down,  and  Napoleon,  surrounded,  thronged  by 
an  idolizing  crowd,  majde  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Grenoble.  Soon  after,  the  people  came  and  brought 
him  the  fragments  of  the  gates,  with  trumpets 
sounding,  and  said,  *<For  want  of  the  keys  of  the 
good  town  of  Grenoble,  here  are  the  gates  for  you.'* 
Here  Napoleon  questioned  young  Labedoyere  on 
the  state  of  Paris,  and  of  France  in  general.  Full 
of  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  frankness  with  which 
he  expressed  himself  sometimes  staggered  Napo-. 
leon :  "  Sire,"  he  said,  "  the  French  will  do  every 
thing  for  your  majesty,  but  then  your  majesty 
must  do  every  thing  for  them :  no  more  ambition^ 
no  more  de^tism :  toe  are  determined  to  he  free 
and  happy.  It  is  necessary,  sire,  to  renounce 
that  system  of  conquest  and  power,  which  occa- 
sioned the  misfortunes  of  France  and  of  yourself." 
Napoleon  promised  every  thing,  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed. 

Proclamations,  &c.  printed  at  Grenoble,  were 
diffused  in  every  direction,  and  couriers  despatched 
to  announce  Napoleon's  entrance  into  that  city,  and 
his  prospects  of  success.  Here  he  reviewed  the 
garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  which  afterwards 
set  out  on  its  march  to  Lyons.  The  empress  and 
Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  written  to  from  Gre- 
noble, and  it  was  carefully  made  known  to  the 
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people,  that  Marie  Louise  and  her  eon  were  eomiqg 
to  join  the  emperor. 

The  news  of  the  emperor's  landing  did  not  reach 
Paris  till  the  5th  of  March,  at  night  It  transpired 
on  tlie  6th,  and  on  the  7th  a  royal  proclamation 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  convoking  the  chambers 
immediately.  A  decree  was  also  issued,  placing 
Napoleon,  and  all  who  should  join  him,  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.  On  the  8th,  the  Moniteur 
announced  that  Bonaparte  had  landed  with  eleven 
hundred  men,  roost  of  whom  had  deserted  him ; 
that  he  was  wandering  in  the  mountains,  with  only 
a  few  attendants ;  that  he  had  been  refused  pro- 
visions, was  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  must  soon 
give  himself  up  to  his  pursuers.  All  manner  of 
falsehoods  and  empty  boasts  were  propagated 
among  the  royalists ;  and,  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
an  officer  in  the  king's  household  appeared  in  the 
balcony  of  the  Tuilleries,  and,  waving  his  hat,  an- 
nounced that  the  king  had  just  received  an  official 
account,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  of  the  national  guard  of  Lyons, 
had  attacked  Bonaparte,  and  completely  beaten  him. 
On  the  12th,  this  victory  was  contradicted,  and  a 
decree  that  followed  for  assembling  a  new  army  in 
front  of  Paris,  and  a  call  upon  the  three  millions  of 
national  guards  to  take  up  arms,  sufficiently  indica- 
ted the  danger  apprehended  by  the  king  and  his 
friends.  In  fine,  the  defection  of  Marshal  Ney 
completely  removed  the  vail  of  deception.  The 
king  again  swore  to  maintain  the  charter;  but, 
in  tlie  course  of  a  few  days,  he  left  Paris  for  Ghent, 
and  Bonaparte  and  his  troops  made  another  tri- 
umphant entry. 

In  the  interim,  when  Napoleon  approached  the 
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city  of  LyoPi},  he  found  the  count  D'Artois  with 
Marshal  Macdonald,  determined,  as  he  was  told,  to 
defend  the  place  ;  however,  as  at  Grenoble,  he  was 
received  witli  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  emperor!" 
by  the  immense  population  as  well  as  by  the  troops. 
The  count  D'Artois  fancied  he  could  gain  the  mil- 
itary by  the  distribution  of  money ;  but  they  wero 
deaf  to  his  words,  entreaties,  and  promises.  Pass- 
ing before  the  thirteenth  regiment  of  dragoons,  he 
eaid  to  one  of  them,  decorated-  with  three  rhevron^ 
and  with  scars,  "  Come,  comrade,  shout.  Long  live 
the  king !"  "No,  sir ;  no  soldier  will  fight  against 
liis  father.  I  can  only  answer  you  by  saying,  Long 
live  the  emperor!"  Confused,  and  in  despair,  the 
coi.nt  exclaimed,  "All  is  lost!" — At  five  in  the 
evening,  the  whole  garrison  joined  the  emperor ;  at 
oix,  the  imperial  army  took  possession  of  the  city; 
and  at  seven,  Napoleon  made  his'  solemn  entry, 
proceeding  alone  before  his  troops,  but  preceded 
and  followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  expressing,  by 
incessant  acclamations,  the  intoxication,  the  happi- 
ness and  pride  they  felt  at  seeing  him  again.  He 
alighted  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  which,  with  his 
person,  he  intrusted  to  the  national  guard.  He 
rejected  the  services  of  the  horse-guards,  assigning 
as  his  reason  their  ill  behaviour  to  the  count  D'Ar- 
tois.  This  corps,  chiefly  composed  of  nobles,  atler 
having  sworn  they  would  die  for  the  count.  Napo- 
leon was  informed,  had  deserted  him ;  one  except- 
ed, who  remained  faithfully  attached  to  his  escort 
till  the  moment  he  thought  the  prince  out  of  dan- 
ger. Napoleon,  who  loved  a  noble  action,  not  only 
^  commended  the  conduct  of  this  generous  Lyonese, 
but  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  legion  of  hon* 
our. 
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Hitherto  the  civil  governmeiit  under  Louis  bad 
remained  unchanged  ;  btit,  by  several  decrees,  issu 
ed  by  Napoleon  from  Lyons,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
the  chambers  were  dissolved,  and  a  variety  of 
changes  made,  which  at  once  embraced  every  part 
of  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  state. 
On  the  same  day.  Napoleon  left  the  city  of  Lyons, 
with  a  high  encomium  upon  its  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment 

On  the  16th,  the  emperor  slept  at  Avalon ;  and 
here  an  officer  of  the  staff  came  and  brought  Mar- 
shal Ney's  submission,  and  his  orders  of  the  d&y, 
in  which  he  announced  to  the  troops,  that  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  lost  for  ever;  that  liberty 
was  at  length  triumphant;  and  that  their  august 
emperor  was  about  to  confirm  it,  and  would  be  at 
Paris  in  a  few  days. 

On  the  17th,  the  emperor  arrived  at  Auxcrre 
He  alighted  at  the  prefect's  house.  At  ci^>-}!t 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Ney  arrived,  and  on  the 
following  day  received  a  very  cordial  reoeption. 
The  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him,  8ni<i, 
"  Embrace  me,  my  dear  marshal :  I  am  glad  to  see 
you :  I  have  honoured  and  esteemed  you  as  the 
bravest  of  the  brave."  The  marshal  ended  his 
compliments  to  Napoleon,  and  the  profession  of  his 
own  patriotism,  with  observing  that  the  Bourbons  in- 
cessantly sought  to  humiliate  them.  ^*I  am,"  said 
he,  *<  still  enraged,  when  I  think  that  a  marshal  of 
France,  like  me,  was  obliged  to  kneel  down  before 

that  *♦♦  of  a  duke  of  B to  receive  the 

cross  of  8t  Louis.  It  could  not  last ;  and  if  yo'i 
had  not  come  to  expel  them,  we  should  have  'Irive^.i 
thorn  out  ourselves." 

Here  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  empress  for  tlie 
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third  time ;  and  about  this  period  he  had  heard  of 
so  many  plots  against  his  life,  as  to  produce  a  pain 
M  impression,  and  he  could  not  help  contrasting 
this  disposition  for  assassinating  him,  with  the  con- 
duct he  had  observed  towards  many  of  his  bitterest 
enemies  when  they  were  completely  in  his  pdwer. 

In  advance  of  Fossard,  the  king's  regiment  of 
dragoons  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  him.  On  tlie  road  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  emperor  was  informed  that  two  thousand 
of  the  body-guards  were  drawn  up  in  the  forest  to 
oppose  him.  Hitherto  his  only  escort  had  been  the 
carriage  of  General  Drouot,  which  preceded  his, 
and  that  of  M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  which  closed 
the  march.  Some  officers,  and  three  pr  four  Po- 
landers,  galloped  by  the  side  of  them.  The  horses, 
the  postilions,  the  couriers,  were  decked  with  tri- 
coloured  ribands,  which  gave  the  whole  party  an 
air  of  festivity. 

At  two  o'clock,  on  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon 
set  out  for  Paris ;  but,  retarded  by  the  crowd,  and 
the  felicitations  of  the  troops  and  the  generals 
who  came  to  meet  him,  he  could  not  reach  it  till 
nine  in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  he  aJighted,  the 
people  rushed  on  him :  a  thousand  arms  bore  him 
up,  and  carried  him  along  in  triumph  to  the  Tuil- 
leries.  The  halls  of  the  palace  seemed  metamor- 
phosed into  a  field  of  battle,  where  friends  and 
brothers,  unexpectedly  escaped  from  death,  found 
and  embraced  one  another  aiter  victory. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  thou- 
sands assembled  to  view  Napoleon,  who  appeared 
at  one  of  the  windows  every  five  minutes,  when  he 
was  saluted  with  incessant  acclamations,  and,  if 
absent  from  popular  observation  for  any  longer  pe 
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riod,  he  was  compelled  to  show  himself,  aa  the 
clamour  became  so  loud  and  imperious. 

The  very  eyening  of  his  arrival,  Napoleon  had 
a  long  conversation  with  the  duke  of  Otranto,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  state,  on  the  situation  of 
France.  Napoleon  could  not  disguise  his  rapture ; 
"never  was  he  seen  so  madly  gay,  or  so  prodigal 
of  boxes  on  the  ear,  his  favourite  compliment. 
The  fonder  he  was  of  a  person,  the  more  he  gave 
him,  and  the  harder  he  struck." 

Prince  Cambaceres  was  with  reluctance  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  new  administration,  as  minister 
of  justice.  The  prince  of  Echmuhl  was  named 
minister  of  war.  The  duke  of  Vicenza  was  made 
minister  of.  foreign  affairs.  The  duke  of  Gaeta 
and  Count  MoUien  again  became  ministers  of  the 
finances  and  the  treasury ;  and  the  duke  of  Otranto 
had  the  charge  of  the  police. 

The  re-establishment  of  tlie  imperial  govern- 
ment took  place  on  all  sides  with  a  promptitude  and 
facility  truly  extraordinary.  Marshal  Augereau, 
who  had  endeavoured,  in  his  proclamation  of  1814, 
to  disgrace  the  emperor,  was  eager  to  make  his  re- 
cantation in  a  fresh  proclamation.  The  duke  of 
Belluno  and  Count  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  after  making 
vain  efforts  to  curb  their  insurgent  troops,  were 
glad  to  escape  from  their  resentment  by  flight 
The  military  household  of  the  king  had  submitted 
to  their  discharge,  and  readily  surrendered  their 
horses  and  arms.  '  In  fine,  the  royal  family  having 
evacuated  the  imperial  territory,  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  acquaint  the  army  in  person  with 
these  happy  results :  "  Thanks  to  the  French  peo- 
ple and  to  you,**  said  he,  on  reviewing  the  troops 
on  the  27th  of  March,  *<the  imperial  throne  is  re* 
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established.  It  is  acknowledged  throughout  the 
empire,  and  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  has  been 
spilt.  The  count  de  Lille,  the  counc  D'Artois,  the 
duke  de  Berri,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  have  passed 
our  northern  frontier,  and  sought  an  asylum  among 
foreigners.  The  tri-coloured  flAg  wavea  on  the 
towers  of  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Lille,  Valenciennes, 
Cond^,  &c." 

Of  all  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  the  duke  and 
dutchess  of  Angouleme  alone  persisted  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Napoleon.  The  dutchess  was  at  Bor- 
deaux at  the  time  of  the  landing  from  Elba.  Even 
after  what  she  had  heard  had  taken  place  at  Paris, 
she  made  the  national  guard  at  Bordeaux  take  up 
arms :  she  hastened  to  the  barracks  to  harangue 
the  soldiers,  and  exerted  herself  with  such  spirit 
and  activity,  that  Napoleon  himself  was  pleased  to 
say,  "The  dutchess  D' Angouleme  is  the  only  man  in 
the  family." 

The  duke  D' Angouleme,  in  the  south  of  France, 
when  nearly  abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  sur- 
rendered to  General  Gilly,  and,  having  formally 
disbanded  his  army,  was  allowed  by  Napoleon  to 
embark  at  Cette,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Cadiz. 
His  capitulation  and  departure  soon  led  to  the  sub- 
mission of  Marseilles,  which  had  taken  part  with 
the  royalists. 

About  this  period.  Napoleon  sent  another  letter 
to  the  empress  Marie  Louise.  The  emperor  of 
Austria  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  contented  himself  with  informing  his  daughter, 
that  he  had  received  news  of  her  husband,  and 
that  he  was  well.  Neither  Napoleon  nor  his  min- 
isters neglected  any  means  that  could  assure  tho 
foreign  sovereigns  of  his  pacific  intentions ;  and,  la 
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a  letter  addressed  to  them  individaally  and  collec- 
tively, he  gave  a  solemn  and  authentic  character  to 
the  manifestation  of  these  sentiments. 

The  duke  of  Vicenza,  also,  had  orders  personally 
to  express  the  same  sentiments  to  the  foreign  min 
isters,  as  tliose  with  which  the  emperor  was  ani- 
mated ;  but  the  couriers  who  carried  his  despatch 
es  were  impeded  or  arrested,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  hostile  declaration  of  the  Congress  at  Vi- 
enna, on  the  13th  of  March,  1815,  was  acted  upon 
already.  In  this  declaration  they  charged  Bona- 
parte with  infringing  the  convention  he  had  entered 
into  on  the  80th  of  March,  1814,  which  settled 
him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  by  re-appearing  in 
France  with  the  design  of  disturbing  and  subvert- 
ing it.  The  powers  declared,  in  consequence,  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  thrown  himself  out  of  all 
the  relations  of  civil  society ;  that  they  would  em- 
ploy all  their  means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts,  to  I 
prevent  the  general  peace  from  being  disturbed  I 
anew ;  that  they  would  be  ready  to  furnish  the  king  I 
of  France,  or  any  other  government  that  may  be  I 
attacked,  with  the  succours  necessary  to  restore  thif  ■■■ 
public  tranquillity,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  demand- 
ed, &c.  &c.  This  was  signed  by  the  respective 
ministers  of  Austria,  Spain,  France,  Prussia,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  &c.,  and,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
by  Wellington,  Clancarty,  and  Stewart 

Prince  Joseph  and  Prince  Lucien  both  arrived, 
about  the  10th  of  April,  at  Paris,  to  o£fer  their  for- 
tunes and  their  services. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  both  England  and  Austria, 
in  memoirs  published  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 
May  9,  1815,  authentically  declared,  that  they  had 
not  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  the  29tk  of  March,  to 
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restore  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne  ;  and  that  their 
intentions  in  pursuing  the  war,  were  not  to  impose 
on  France  any  particular  government  whatever. 

The  fortification  of  the  capital  now  engaged 
Napoleon's  attention,  and  during  this  operation  he 
frequently  went,  with  a  few  oflicers  of  his  house- 
hold, to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  workmen.  But, 
at  the  moment  when  the  population  of  Paris  were 
testifying  their  attachment  to  their  country  and 
their  emperor,  the  alarm  bell  of  insurrection  again 
resounded  through  the  plains  of  La  Vendue,  where 
the  peasants  from  Anjou,  Poitou,  &.c.  were  collect- 
ed. This  rising  in  La  Vendue,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  M.  De  La  Roche  Jacqueline,  was  soon 
quelled. 

Much  about  this  time,  as  observed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  rumour  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  arrived.  The  Lazaroni 
having  assassinated  a  few  Frenchmen  at  Naples, 
the  minister  of  police  repaired  to  the  royal  palace 
with  the  intent  of  murdering  the  queen,  the  sister 
of  Napoleon.  This  princess,  worthy  of  the  blood 
that  circulated  in  her  veins,  was  not  affrighted  by 
their  shouts  and  threats ;  she  courageously  made 
head  against  them,  and  compelled  them  to  return 
to  their  obedience.  Joachim  Murat,  who  had  per- 
.  formed  prodigies  of  valour,  considering  the  slender 
means  he  had  of  opposing  the  Austrians,  whom  he 
had  unnecessarily  provoked,  returned,  in  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  March,  to  Naples.  The  queen  ap- 
peared indignant  at  seeing  him.  <' Madam,*'  said 
lie  to  her,  "  I  was  not  able  to  find  death."  He  de- 
parted immediately,  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians  ;  but  the  queen,  notwith- 
standing ,the  dangers  that  threatened  her  life,  re- 
15* 
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■olved  to  remain  at  Naples  till  her  fate  and  that  of 
the  army  were  decided.  When  the  treaty  was 
signed,  she  went  on  board  an  English  vessel,  and 
repaired  to  Trieste. 

But  whilst  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
France  was  only  waiting  for  the  aniyal  of  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Parisians,  not  contented  with  erecting 
their  intrenchments  with  their  own  hands,  solicited 
the  honour  of  defending  them  ;  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  composed  of  guards,  federates  of  the 
suburbs,  and  citizens  of  all  ranks,  were  formed  into 
battalions  for  actual  service,  under  the  denomination 
of  tiralleurs  of  the  national  guard.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  arsenals  had  been  plundered  in  1814, 
so  that,  instead  of  having  six  hundred  thousand 
muskets,  scarcely  enough  could  be  found  to  arm 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  national  guards  sent 
to  garrison  the  foHified  towns.  Here,  however, 
we  may  observe,  that  no  part  of  Napoleon's  politi- 
"  cal  life,  marked  as  it  had  always  been  by  the  most 
rapid  and  extraordinary  promptitude  in  military 
preparations,  afforded  a  greater  display  of  activity 
than  was  manifested  during  the  hundred  days  which 
formed  the  duration  of  his  second  reign.  Amidst 
all  his  political  pursuits,  ho  was  never  diverted  from 
his  military  preparations.  Cannon,  muskets,  and 
arms  of  every  description,  were  founded  and  forged, 
and  issued  from  the  manuiactories  with  incredible 
celerity.  The  old  corps  were  recruited  ;  new  lev- 
ies were  instituted,  under  the  various  names  of  free 
corps,  feder^es,  and  volunteers ;  the  whole  king- 
dom seemed  transformed  at  once  into  an  immense 
camp,  of  which  Napoleon  was  the  spring  and  the 
leader. 
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The  Champ  de  Mai,  long  delayed  by  unforeseen 
circumstances,  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  June  : 
the  ceremonies  were  imposing,  and  the  addresses, 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  the  electors,  were 
in  the  usual  inflated  style. 

Napoleon,  having  sworn  upon  the  Gospels  to  ob- 
serve, and  to  cause  to  be  observed,  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire,  ordered  the  oath  of  fidelity  lo  be 
proclaimed  by  the  arch-chancellor  Cambaceres. 
The  people  being  represented  by  the  electors,  this 
was  spontaneously  repeated  by  tlie  latter,  by  the 
troops,  and  the  majority  of  the  cpectators  ;  the  min- 
isters of  war,  and  the  marine,  at  the  head  of  their 
deputations.  The  staff  officers  of  the  imperial  and 
the  national  guards  afterwards  advanced  to  take 
the  oatli,  and  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  chief 
of  the  state  the  eagles  intended  for  their  accept- 
ance. 

Napoleon  was  far  from  having  united  all  parties 
by  this  grand  solemnity.  The  people  were  disgust- 
ed with  theatrical  representations  and  empty  decla- 
mation. The  old  revolutionists  wished  him  to 
abolish  the  empire,  and  re-establish  the  republic. 
The  partisans  of  the  regency  would  have  had  him 
resign  the  crown  to  his  son  ;  whilst  the  most  libe- 
ral partisans  maintained,  that  he  ought  to  have  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  sovereign  people,  and  received  it 
again  from  them,  or  to  have  consented  that  they 
should  place  it  upon  the  head  of  some  more  worthy 
object. 

Soon  afler  the  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
the  emperor  sent  Count  de  Flahaut  to  Vienna,  to 
negotiate  or  demand  publicly,  in  the  name  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations,  the  deliverance  of  the  em- 
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prew  and  her  son.  He  set  out,  but  could  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Stuttgard.  Napoleon 
had  previously  attempted,  by  several  letters  full  of 
feeling  and  dignity,  to  move  the  justice  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  vain,  though 
it  appeared  he  had  almost  persuaded  the  French 
people  of  the  certainty  of  her  return.  Offers  had 
been  several  times  made  to  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
to  bring  off  the  empress  and  her  son  privately, 
but  he  nover  would  listen  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Napoleon,  having  lost 
all  hope  of  preserving  peace,  had  been  meditating 
upon  a  plan  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Two  pro- 
jects principally  engaged ,  his  attention.  The  first 
was  to  remain  upon  the  defensive,  and  by  this 
means  to  throw  the  odium  of  aggression  upon  the 
allies.  Supposing  them  to  get  possession  o« 
ail  the  strong  places,  and  to  penetrate  as  far 
as  Lyons  or  Paris,  he  would  then  commence  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  war.  Flattering  himself 
that  numerous  battalions  would  be  continually  ar 
riving  at  Paris,  he  reckoned  that  the  French  force 
would  augment  in  every  quarter,  whilst  the  strength 
of  the  allies  would  diminish.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men,  under  such  a  chief  as  himself, 
manoeuvring  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Marne,  under  the  protection  of  a  vast  intrenched 
camp,  guarded  by  sixteen  thousand  stationary  troops, 
he  inferred,  must  prove  victorious  against  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  plan  was,  to  attack  the  allies  before 
they  could  be  in  readiness  to  resist  him  :  it  woidd 
then  be  necessary  to  commence  the  campaign  by 
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the  15th  of  June,  beat  the  two  armies,  Anglo-HoU 
landaisc  and  Prusso-Saxon,  then  in  Belgium,  before 
the  Russian,  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and  Wirteraburg 
armies  could  arrive. 

Napoleon  hesitated  a  considerable  time,  as  to  the 
plan  he  should  adopt ;  but  as  an  insurrection  in  La 
Vendee  necessitated  him  to  detach  troops  from  the 
army  of  the  north,  his  force  was  reduced  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  These  con- 
siderations induced  him  to  adopt  a  third  plan, 
viz.  to  attack,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  Anglo- 
Hollandaise  and  Prusso-Saxon  armies  ;  to  separate 
and  beat  them  ;  or,  if  he  failed,  to  retire  with  his 
army  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Still  he  knew 
that  the  allies,  thus  surprised  on  the  15th  of  June, 
would  have  been  in  complete  readiness  by  the  Ist 
of  July,  and  that  their  march  upon  Paris  would 
be  much  more  rapid  after  a  victory  than  other- 
wise ;  and  that  the  French  army  was  still  much 
inferior  to  those  under  Field-marshal  Blue  her 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington.  But  Napoleon  also 
recollected,  that,  in  the  preceding  year,  1814,  the 
French,  with  forty  thousand  combatants,  had  faced 
the  army  commanded  by  the  same  Blucher,  and 
that  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  where  the  two 
emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  were  present,  with 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  that  these  combined  armies, 
two  hundred  and  forty  tiiousand  strong,  had  been 
beaten ;  that,  at  the  battle  of  Montmirail,  the  corps 
of  Sacken,  Yorck,  and  Kleist,  forty  thousand  in 
number,  had  been  attacked,  beaten,  and  drove 
beyond  the  Marne,  by  sixteen  thousand  French ; 
whilst  Marshal  Blucher,  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  was  held  in  check  by  the  corps  under  the 
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doke  of  RaguM,  consisting  of  no  more  than  four 
thousand  men ;  and  that  Prince  Schwartzenbetg's 
army,  of  a  hundred  Uiousand,  was  restrained  by 
tlie  corps  of  the  dukes  of  Rcggio  and  Tarentum, 
witJi  General  Gerard's  corps,  not  exceeding 
eighteen  thousand 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SUdeof  the  Chambers^OpposiHan  to  the  Vietes  of  l^tpoUon^ 
Effect  of  his  Speech— ReJUciiom^FomuUim  of  a  Council-^ 
Report  oil  the  moral  StaU  of  France— Fouch*  sold  to  the  Bour- 
bom— Error  of  Napoleon  in  empioying  his  former  Generals— 
Proclamation  to  the  Army— Treachery  discovered  among  the 
officers — Affairs  of  Charleroi,  MarchienTus.  FleuruSf  Quatrc' 
Bras,  LignVf  and  St.  Amand— Battle  of  Waterloo— Movements 
of  MarsJial  Grouchy. 

The  approaching  opening  of  the  chambers  ex- 
cited much  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon ; 
he  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  old  prejudices. 
The  remembrance  of  the  former  French  assemblies 
haunted  his  imagination.  « He  feared,"  says  one 
of  his  friends,  "  that  the  opposition  inherent  in  rep- 
resentative governments  would  not  be  rightly  com- 
prehended in  Prance  ;  that  it  would  make  a  bad* 
imprf  ssion,  and  clog  the  sovereign*  power !" 

At  last,  tormented  by  the  sudden  application  of 
tne  popular  system,  and  the  dispositions  which  the 
deputies  inspired,  he  rested  all  his  security  on  the 
chambpr  of  peers. 

Napoleon  hoped  that  the  chamber  of  deputies 
would  elect  his  brother  Lucien  as  their  president ; 
but,  consistent  with  the  new  tone  of  independence 
which  the  nation  had  assumed,  their  choice  fell 
upon  M.  Lanjuinais,  a  person  by  no  means  agreea- 
ble to  the  emperor.  The  chamber  was  also  dis- 
pleased at  not  being  furnished  with  the  list  of  the 
new  peers,  which  Napoleon  purposely  kept  back, 
to  see  if  they  would  elect  Lucien  as  their  president. 
M.  Dupin  maintained,  that  ''the  oath  to  be  taken  to 
the  sovereign  by  the  nation,  to  be  valid  and  le- 
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but  the  emperor,  a  slave  to  his  ancient  Habitudes, 
committed  the  fault  of  replacing  it  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  former  chiefs.  They  were  not  now 
the  same  men,  who,  full  of  youth  and  ambition, 
were  generously  prodigal  of  their  lives  to  acquire 
rank  and  fame ;  but,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  or  by  Napoleon's  bounty,  they  seemed  to 
trust  more  to  the  fortune  of  their  leader  than  to 
their  own  exertions. 

At  this  momentous  period,  when  the  French 
army,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head,  were  once 
more  upon  the  point  of  crossing  the  Rubicon,  tlie 
practice  of  issuing  a  proclamation  was  not  omitted. 
This  was  dated  Avesnes,  June  14,  and  marked  with 
the  rapidity,  the  abruptness,  and  the  greatness  of 
mind  peculiar  to  the  emperor :  each  division  and 
regiment  being  duly  drawn  up,  it  was  read  at  the 
head  of  each,  as  follows : — 

**  Soldiers !  behold  the  anniversary  of  Marengo 
and  Friedland,  which  has  twice  decided  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe.  It  was  then  as  at  Austerlitz,  as  at 
Wagram.  We  gave  our  easy  faith  to  the  protes- 
tations and  oaths  of  those  princes,  to  whom  we  left 
our  thrones.  These  same  princes,  having  leagued 
among  themselves,  are  now  in  arms  against  the  in- 
dependence of  France.  Let  us  march  to  give 
them  the  meeting ;  botli  they  and  we  are  still  the 
same.  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same 
Prussians,  we  were  one  against  three;  and  at 
Montmirail,  one  against  six. 

"  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  prisoners  amongst 
tlie  English,  relate  to  your  comrades  what  you  suf- 
fered in  their  prisons  and  hulks. 

"The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians, 
and  soldiers  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  la^ 
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ment  that  unhappy  force  which  compels  them  to 
obey  those  princes  who  are  the  enemies  of  justice 
and  liberty.  They  know  the  insatiable  cupidity  of 
this  coalition.  They  know  that  these  princes  have 
already  devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles,  a  million 
of  Saxons,  and  six  millions  of  Belgians ;  and  thus 
all  the  German  states  of  the  second  order  are 
their  next  destined  prey.  Madmen  !  a  moment  of 
prosperity  has  blinded  them.  The  oppression  and 
humiliation  of  the  French  people  are  beyond  tlieir 
power  ;  if  they  enter  France,  they  will  find  in  it 
only  "their  grave. 

"  Soldiers  !  we  have  marches  to  make,  battles  to 
give,  and  dangers  to  incur ;  but  with  constancy, 
discipline,  and  a  resolution  to  conquer,  the  victory 
will  be  ours,  and  the  glory  and  liberty  of  France 
will  be  re-conquered.  For  all  Frenchmen  who 
have  a  heart,  the  moment  is  come  to  conquer  or 
die." 

In  the  evening,  it  appeared  from  the  roll-call, 
that  the  force  of  the  army  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon. 

On  the  same  night,  the  army,  the  movements  of 
which  the  emperor  had  taken  care  to  conceal,  com- 
menced its  march ;  there  was  no  appearance  that 
the  enemy  had  foreseen  this  event,  and  every  thing 
premised  fair,  when  he  was  informed  that  General 
Bourmont,  Colonels  Clouet  and  Villoutreys,  and  tw^o 
other  ofiicers,  had  just  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

A  drum-major,  who  deserted  from  the  French 
ranks  some  hours  before  General  Bourmont  anfl  his 
two  companions,  was  conducted,  under  an  escort, 
to  the  head  quarters  of  Field-marshal  Blucher  at 
Namur,  where  he  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  Na- 
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ooleon's  intended  attack.  This  was  confirmed  by 
M.  M.  de  Bounnont,  Clouet,  and  Villoutreys,  who 
added  details  with  which  the  drum-major  could  not 
possibly  be  acquainted.  Thus  treachery,  or  disaf- 
fection to  Napoleon,  was  not  confined  to  Paris. 

To  obviate  the  ill  effects  which  these  desertions 
were  calculated  to  produce,  Napoleon  immediately 
made  such  alterations  as  he  thought  necessary,  and 
then  continued  his  march. 

On  the  15th,  he  was  at  Jumiguan  on  the  Euro : 
at  three  o^clock,  his  army  moved  in  three  columns, 
suddenly  debouching  at  Beaumont,  Maubege^  and 
Pliilippeville.  Having  arrived  at  the  Sambre,  the 
Prussians  that  disputed  the  passage  were  driven  to 
Charleroi,  where  the  inhabitants  saluted  tlie  French 
with  continued  shouts  of  "France  for  ever!  Long 
live  the  emperor !"  During  tliis  time,  the  second 
corps  passed  the  Sambre  at  Marchiennes,  where 
the  Prussians  were  again  beaten  and  dispersed,  and 
eventually  retired  to  the  heights  of  Fleurus,  where 
they  were  broken  and  anniliilated  ;  but  they  sold 
the  victory  dear. 

The  affairs  of  Quartre-Bras  and  Ligny  soon  fol- 
lowed. Marshal  Blucher,  conscious  that  the  pos- 
session of  Ligny  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  French,  commenced  a  battle,  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  mentioned  in  history.  For  five  hours  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  deluged  the  field  with 
slaughter.  All  this  time  the  French  and  Prussians, 
alternately  the  vanquished  and  the  victors,  disputed 
this  ensanguined  post  hand  to  hand,  and  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  seven  times  in  succession.  The 
smoking  ruins  of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand  were  heap 
ed  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  the  ravine  before  Lig 
ny  resembled  a  river  of  blood,  on  which  carcasses 
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were  floating.  At  Quatre-Bras  there  was  a  similar 
spectacle:  a  hollow  way,  that  skirted  the  wood, 
was  filled  up  with  the  bleeding  corpses  of  the 
brave  Scotch,  and  French  cuirassiers.  The  impe- 
rial guard  fought  willi  shouts  of  "The  emperor  for 
ever !  No  quarter :"  General  Gerard's  corps,  hav- 
ing expended  all  their  ammunition,  called  out  for 
more  cartridges  and  more  Prussians.  The  loss  of 
the  Prussians  was  estimated  at  25,000  men,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  French  artil- 
lery Blucher,  unhorsed  by  the  cuirassiers,  escaped 
them  only  by  a  miracle.  The  prince  of  Brunswick 
himself,  and  a  number  of  officers  of  distinction,  were 
killed.  The  French  lost  near  5000  men  and  several 
generals.  Prince  Jerome,  previously  wounded  at 
tlie  passage  of  the  Sambre,  had  his  hand  slightly 
grazed  by  a  musket  shot.  He  remained  constantly 
at  the  head  of  his  division. 

At  Ligny,  the  French  lost  General  Gerard,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  The  victory  of  Ligny  did  not  quite 
satisfy  the  emperor :  he  said,  "  If  Marshal  Ney  had 
attacked  the  English  with  all  his  forces,  he  would 
have  crushed  them,  and  he  might  have  come  to 
have  given  the  Prussians  the  finishing  blow. 
However,  the  English  army  was  separated  from  the 
Prussians  ;  and  Napoleon,  without  losing  time,  was 
for  attacking  the  English  at  day-break;  but  so 
many  objections  were  made  to  his  plan,  that  he 
consented  to  let  the  army  repose. 

On  the  17th,  he  divided  his  troops  into  two  col- 
umns ;  one,  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  led  by  Na- 
poleon, followed  the  English.  The  light  artillery, 
the  lancers  of  General  Colbert  and  Colonel  Sourd 
kept  close  after  them  to  the  entjance  of  the  fores* 
16* 
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of  Soignes,  where  the  duke  of  Wellington  tgoK  up 
his  position.  The  other  column,  thirty-six  thousand 
strong,  under  Marshal  Grouchy,  was  detached  to 
observe  and  pursue  the  Prussians. 

The  night  of  the  17th  was  dreadful,  and  seemed 
to  presage  the  calamities  of  the  day.  The  violent 
and  incessant  rain  did  not  allow  of  a  moment's  rest 
to  the  army.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads  hindered 
the  arrival  of  provisions,  and  most  of  the  soldiers 
wore  without  food.  The  emperor  thought  that 
Lord  Wellington,  separated  from  the  Prussians, 
would  not  venture  to  maintain  his  position  in  the 
forest,  and,  next  morning,  was  surprised  that  the 
English  had  not  quitted  their  positions,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  disposed  to  accept  battle.  He  made 
several  generals  reconnoitre  the  English,  and  from 
one  of  tliera  he  learned,  that  they  were  defended 
•*  by  an  army  of  cannons,  and  mountains  of  infan- 
try." Napoleon  immediately  ordered  General 
Grouchy  to  push  the  Prussians  briskly,  and  to  ap- 
proach the  main  army  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  he 
was  probably  about  to  engage  in  a  grand  battle. 
In  tlie  meanwhile,  Blucher  had  escaped  Grouchy, 
and  opened  a  communication  with  Wellington 
through  Ohaim.  The  French  officer,  who  carried 
the  emperor's  letter  to  Grouchy,  thought  proper  to 
take  an  immense  circuit.  In  the 'interval,  the  offi- 
cers consulted  by  the  emperor  were  of  different 
sentiments.  Some  of  the  most  brave,  but  more 
prudent  than  others,  remonstrated  that  the  ground 
was  deluged  by  rain  ;  that  the  troops,  the  cavalry 
in  particular,  could  not  raanceuvre,  whilst  the 
English  army  would  have  the  immense  advantage 
of  awaiting  the  French  on  firm  ground  in  its  in- 
trenchnjentSy  and  that  it  would  be   better  to  en- 
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aeavour  to  ttim  these.     The  emperor,  having  heard 
all,  determined  to  attack  the  English  in  front 

During  the  preceding  night,  the  emperor  had 
given  all  the  necessary  orders  for  the  battle  of  the 
next  day,  although  many  things  indicated  that  it 
would  not  take  place.  In  the  four  days  that  had 
elapsed  since  hostilities  had  commenced,  by  a  bril- 
liant victory  he  had  surprised  and  separated  the 
two  armies,  the  English  and  the  Prussians.  Thin 
was  much  for  his  glory,  but  not  enough  for  the  si* 
nation  in  which  he  was  placed.  Had  it  not  been 
for  three  hours'  delay,  which  his  left,  under  Marshal 
Ney,  had  occasioned,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th, 
he  would  have  attacked  Wellington  and  the  allies 
on  that  day,  which  might  have  crowned  the  success 
of  the  campaign.  As  it  was,  the  emperor  went  out 
on  foot,  about  one  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by 
his  grand  marshal.  He  visited  the  whole  line  of 
main  guards.  The  forest  of  Soignes,  occupied  by 
the  British,  appeared  like  one  continued  blaze ;  the 
horizon  between  that  spot  and  the  farms  of  La 
Belle  Alliance  and  La  Haye  Sainte  was  brightened 
with  the  £res  of  numerous  bivouacks;  the  most 
profound  i^jience  reigned.  The  Anglo-Belgian  ar- 
my was  wrapped  in  sleep,  owing  to  the  fatigues  it 
had  undergone  on  the  four  preceding  days.  Arriv- 
ing near  the  wood  of  Hougoumont,  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  column  in  march,  which  soon  ceased, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Several  officers,  sent 
to  reconnoitre,  and  others,  who  returned  to  liead- 
quarters  at  half  past  three,  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  the  British  had  made  no  movement.  At  four 
o'clock,  the  scouts  brought  in  a  peasant,  who  had 
served  as  a  guide  to  a  brigade  of  English  cavalry, 
which  went  to  take  a  position  on  the  left,  at  the  vU- 
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lage  of  Ohaim.  Two  Belgian  deserters,  who  had 
just  quitted  their  regiments,  reported  that  their  ar- 
my were  preparing  for  battle,  and  that  no  retro- 
grade movement  had  taken  place;  that  Belgium 
prayed  for  the  success  of  the  emperor,  while  the 
English  and  the  Prussians  were  equally  unpopular 
there. 

The  forces  shown  by  the  enemy  were  estimated 
differently  ;  but  the  French  officers,  most  accustom- 
ed to  these  calculations,  considered  them,  including 
the  corps  of  flankers,  to  amount  to  ninety  thou- 
sand men,  which  agreed  with  the  general  accounts 
that  were  given.  The  French  army  was  now  only 
sixty-nine  thousand  strong,  but  still  victory  ap- 
peared to  be  certain.  TJie  sixty-nine  thousand 
men  were  good  troops ;  whereas,  in  the  enemy's 
army,  the  English  only,  amounting  to  forty  thou- 
sand at  most,  could  be  reckoned  as  such. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  emperor's  breakfast  was 
served  up :  to  this  many  general  officers  sat  down. 
"The  enemy's  army,"  said  Napoleon,  "is  superioi 
to  ours  by  nearly  a  fourth  ;  there  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, ninety  chances  in  our  favour  to  ten  against  us." 
— "  Without  doubt,"  said  Marshal  Ney,  who  had 
just  entered,  "if  the  duke  of  Wellington  were 
simple  enough  to  wait  for  your  majesty ;  but  I  come 
to  announce,  that  his  columns  are  already  in  full  re- 
treat, and  are  disappearing  in  the  forest  of  Soig- 
nes." — "  You  have  seen  badly,"  replied  the  empe- 
ror ;  "  it  is  too  late :  he  would  expose  himself  to 
certain  ruin  by  such  a  step :  he  has  thrown  the 
dice — ^they  are  now  for  us."  At  this  moment  some 
officers  of  artillery,  who  had  rode  over  the  plain, 
stated  that  the  artillery  could  manoeuvre,  though 
with  difficulty,  which  would  be  greatly  diminished 
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in  another  hour.  The  emperor  mounted  unmedi- 
ately,  and  went  to  the  skirmishers  opposite  La 
Haye  Sainte.  After  some  moments'  reflection,  he 
dictated  the  order  of  battle.  The  army  now  moved 
forward,  marching  in  eleven  columns,  which  formed 
with  so  much  precision,  that  no  confusion  whatever 
arose.  The  emperoi  went  through  the  ranks :  it 
would  be  difficult  to  express  the  enthusiasm  which  an- 
imated all  the  soldiers ;  the  infantry  elevated  their 
caps  on  their  bayonets ;  the  cuirassiers,  dragoons, 
and  light  cavalry,  their  helmets  on  their  sabres. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  gave  his  last  orders,  and 
proceeded,  at  the  head  of  his  guard,  to  the  summit 
of  the  six  W's,  on  the  heights  of  Rossomme. 
From  this  spot  he  had  a  complete  view  of  the  two 
armies,  the  prospect  extending  far  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  field  of  battle.  Marshal  Ney  obtained 
the  honour  of  commanding  the  grand  attack  of  the 
centre.  He  sent  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  to  say 
that  every  thing  was  ready.  Before  giving  his 
final  orders,  the  emperor  wished  to  cast  another 
glance  over  the  whole,  and  perceived,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  St  Lambert,  a  dark  mass,  which  appeared  to 
him  like  troops.  Upon  this  he  asked  the  adjutant- 
general  what  he  saw  near^  St  Lambert  "  I  think 
1  see  five  or  six  thousand  men,"  replied  the  general. 
"  It  is  probably  Grouchy."  All  the  glasses  of  the 
staff  were  now  fixed  in  that  direction.  The  weather 
was  rather  foggy.  Some  maintained  they  were  not 
troops,  but  merely  trees,  which  were  perceived ; 
while  others  said,  columns  were  in  position  there. 
This  state  of  uncertainty  was  ended  by  the  or- 
der for  three  thousand  light  cavalry  to  effect  a 
junction,  if  they  belonged  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  oi 
tc    keep    tliem    in    check,    if   they    were    ene- 
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mies.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  Prussian  black 
hussar  was  brought  in,  wno  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter,  was  very  intelligent,  and  gave  all  the  in- 
formation required.  It  then  appeared,  that  the 
column  at  St  Lambert  was  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Prussian  General  Bulow,  who  was  coming  up 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia 
immediately  despatched  the  intercepted  letter,  and 
the  report  of  the  hussar,  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  to 
whom  he  reiterated  the  order  to  march  without 
delay  on  St.  Lambert,  and  to  take  General  Bulow's 
corps  in  the  rear.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock :  the 
officer  had  only  to  proceed  four  or  fiVe  leagues  to 
reach  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  he  promised  to  be 
with  that  officer  in  an  hour.  A  short  time  after, 
General  Daumont  sent  to  say,  that  some  well- 
mounted  scouts,  that  preceded  him,  had  met  pa- 
trols of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Lambert ; 
and  that  he  had  sent  chosen  patrols,  in  various 
directions,  to  communicate  with  Marshal  Grouchy, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  orders  and  reports. 
The  emperor  immediately  ordered  Count  Lobau  to 
cross  the  causeway  of  Charleroi,  and  to  support  the 
light  cavalry  towards  St  Lambert;  choosing  a 
good  intermediate  position,  where  he  might,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  check  thirty  thousand  Prussians, 
if  necessary,  or  to  attack  them  briskly  the  moment 
he  should  hear  the  first  cannon-shots  of  the  troops 
which  it  was  supposed  Marshal  Grouchy  had  de- 
tached m  their  rear.  These  events  caused  some 
change  in  the  emperor's  first  plan  of  the  battle :  he 
was  already  deprived  of  ten  thousand  men,  whom 
he  was  thus  obliged  to  send  against  General  Bulow. 
He  no  longer  had  any  more  than  fifty-nine  thousand 
men  against  ninety  thousand  of  the  enemy,  who 
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had  ji^t  been  re-enforced  by  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  already  ranged  in  the  field  of  battle.  <<  We 
had  ninety  chances  for  us  in  the  morning,"  said  he 
to  the  duke  of  Dalmatia ;  "  the  arrival  of  Bulow 
makes  us  lose  thirty ;  but  we  have  still  sixty  against 
forty ;  and,  if  Grouchy  repairs  the  horrible  fault  he 
has  committed,  by  amusing  himself  at  Gembloux, 
the  victory  will  be  thereby  the  more  decisive ;  for 
tlie  corps  of  Bulow  must  in  that  case  be  entirely 
lost." 

It  was  now  noon ;  tlie  skirmishers  were  engaged 
on  all  the  line ;  but  there  was  no  severe  action,  ex- 
cept on  the  lefl,  in  the  wood,  and  at  the  castle  of 
Hougoumont  The  emperor  sent  an  order  to  Mar- 
shal Ney  to  commence  the  fire  of  his  batteries, 
take  possession  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
occupy  the  village,  and  thus  intercept  all  coijfimu- 
nication  between  the  enemy  and  Bulow's  corps. 
Eighty  guns  soon  made  an  inmiense  havoc  over  all 
the  lefl  of  the  English  line :  one  ^of  its  divisions 
was  entirely  destioyed  bysround  and  case-shot  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  emperor  perceived  that  the  Eng- 
lish general  was  preparing  a  grand  charge  of 
cavalry  on  the  left,  and  he  galloped  to  the  spot ; 
the  charge  had  been  made,  and  repulsed  a  column 
of  infantry,  which  advanced  on  the  low  ground, 
taken  two  eagles,  and  disorganized  seven  pieces  Of 
cannon.  A  brigade  of  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  being 
ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's  horse,  they  were 
broken  in  Uieir  turn,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them 
remained  on  the  field ;  Jthe  guns  were  retaken,  and 
the  infantry  protected.  Many  charges  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  followed  ;  and,  after  three  hours'  fight- 
ing, the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  Scotch  regiments,  was  occupied 
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by  the  French  infuitry.  The  fifth  and  sixth  Eng« 
liah  divisiona  were  destroyed.  General  Picton 
remained  dead  on  the  field.  During  this  combat, 
the  emperor  rode  through  the  line  of  the  cuirassiers 
and  that  of  the  guard,  in  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
clmrges  of  the  enemy's  musketry  and  artillery ;  the 
brave  General  Devaux  was  killed  by  his  side :  Gen- 
eral Lallemand  succeeded  him,  an^  -was  wounded 
soon  after. 

Disorder  at  tliis  time  began  to  prevail  in  the  Eng- 
lish army :  the  baggage,  wagon-train,  and  wound- 
ed, seeing  the  French  approach  the  causeway  of 
Brussels,  and  the  principal  opening  of  the  forest, 
hastened  to  effect  their  retreat :  all  the  English, 
Belgians,  and  Germans,  wlio  had  been  sabred  by 
the  cavalry,  precipitated  themselves  on  Brussels. 
It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  victory  might  then 
have  decided  for  Napoleon,  had  not  General  Bu- 
low's  corps  efiected  its  powerful  diversion.  At 
two  o'clock,  the  emperor  learned  from  Gembloux, 
that  Marshal  Grouchy,  instead  of  setting  out  from 
that  place  at  dawn  of  day,  had  not  quitlJbd  his  camp 
there  at  ten  o'clock ! 

As  the  Prussians  now  approached,  the  fire  from 
their  field-pieces  fell  on  the  causeway  in  front  and 
rear  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  the  emperor  waa 
standing  with  his  guard ;  aod  the  Prussian  case- 
shot  ploughed  up  the  ground.  The  emperor  then 
ordered  General  Duhesme  to  advance  with  the 
young  guard  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  their  formi- 
dable artillery  commenced  its  fire,  and  soon  acquir- 
ed the  superiority ;  undulations  were  observed  'A 
the  Prussian  lines;  but  they  still  continued  out- 
flanking the  French  right,  till  opposed  by  Lieuten- 
ant General  Morand,  with  four  battalions  of  the  old 
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Prince  Lucien ;  ministers — ^Prince  Cambaceres,  the 
prince  of  Echmnhl,  the  duke  of  Vicenza,  the  duke 
of  Gaeta,  the  duke  of  Decree,  the  duke  of  Otranto, 
Count  MoUien,  Count  Carnot,  and  others.  Napo- 
leon said  to  them,  "To-night  I  set  off:  do  your 
duty :  the  French  army  and  I  will  do  ours.  I 
recommend  to  you  union,  zeal,  and  energy." 

It  is  evident  that  Napoleon  was  as  far  from  being 
completely  satisfied  with  his  ministers  as  he  was  with 
the  deputies ;  for,  when  the  duke  of  Vicenza  soli- 
cited the  favour  of  attending  him  to  the  army,  "  If  I 
do  not  leave  you  at  Paris,"  said  he,  "  on  whom  can 
I  depend  ?» 

The  day  after  his  departure,  the  ministers  of  the 
interior  and  for  foreign  affairs  repaired  to  the 
chamber  of  peers,  and  M.  Carnot  laid  before  them 
the  situation  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 

On  the  17th,  a  new  report,  made  to  the  emperor 
by  the  minister  of  police,  on  the  moral  state  oi 
France,  was  communicated  to  the  two  chambers. 
**  Sire,"  said  this  minister,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth.  Our  enemies  are  encouraged 
by  instruments  without  and  supporters  within." 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire,  Caen,  and  other  places,  were  men- 
tioned as  highly  disaffected.  Fouch^,  who  made 
this  traitorous  report,  was  not  believed  by  many  of 
the  deputies.  They  imagined  it  had  been  drawn 
up  by  orcfer  of  the  emperor,  with  the  intention  of 
alarming  them,  and  rendering  them  more  docile  to 
his  will ;  but  Fouch6  had  distorted  facts,  with  the 
design  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  Bourbons, 
to  whom  he  was  sold,  and  of  intimidating,  cooling, 
and  dividing  the  partisans  of  Napoleon. 

The  whole  army  was  superb,  and  full  of  ardour ' 
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behind  Kellennan's  cuirassiers,  followed  at  a  brisk 
trot  to  the  low  ^ound.  On  perceiving  this  move- 
ment the  emperor  sent  Count  Bertrand  to  recall  it ; 
for  t<  %BaB  his  reserve  :  but  it  was  too  late,  and  a 
retrograde  movement  was  still  dangerous.  Thus 
was  the  emperor  deprived  of  his  reserve  of  cavalry 
over  since  five  o'clock.  This  reserve,  if  properly 
applied,  might  have  given  him  the  victory:  still 
these  twelve  thousand  select  horse  performed  prod* 
igies  of  valour ;  overthrew  all  the  more  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  broke  througii  many  squares 
of  infantry,  disorganized  their  ranks,  took  posses- 
sion of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  seized  six  stands 
of  colours  in  the  midst  of  the  squares.  These 
colours  were  presented  to  the  emperor  at  Belle 
Alliance,  by  three  chasseurs  of  the  guard  and  three 
cuirassiers.  The  English  believed  the  battle  lost 
a  second  time.  Ponsonby's  brigade,  being  charg- 
ed by  the  red  lancers  of  the  guard,  commanded  by 
General  Colbert,  was  broken  through,  and  its  gene- 
ral overthrown  by  several  lance  wounds.  The 
prince  of  Orange  j^  severely  wounded,  and  on 
the  point  of  beinjI^Ken :  but,  the  brave  cavalry 
not  being  supportet^as  a  strong  mass  of  infantry 
was  still  necessary  to  repel  General  Bulow's  attack, 
they  were  obliged  to  confine  tliemselves  to  the 
preservation  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  had  been 
conquered. 

About  seven  o'clock,  when  Bulow's  division  was 
repulsed,  the  cavalry  still  keeping  its  ground,  the 
victory  was  gained ;  sixty-nine  thousand  French  had 
beaten  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men :  joy 
was  in  every  countenance,  and  hope  in  every  heart* 

But  this  state  of  exultation  was  not  to  continue  : 
the  Prussian  marshal  Blucher  was  rapidly  approach* 
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ing  the  scene  of  action  with  thirty  thousand  fresh 
troops.  Wellington,  who  was  in  full  retreat,  now 
halted.  This  general  had  heen  in  the  utmost  de- 
spair, often  wishing  <'  that  either  night  or  the  Prus- 
sians would  come  ;"  hut  now,  instead  of  defeat,  he 
saw  his  safety.  The  hrigade  of  English  cavalry, 
which  was  at  Ohaim,  also  joined  him ;  while  the 
French  saw  the  victory  snatched  out  of  their  hands 
hy  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Blucher,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand fresh  troops,  which  increased  the  allied  army 
in  line  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  proportion  of  two  and  a 
half  against  one.  Perceiving  these  numerous  col- 
umns arrive,  some  regiments  made  a  retrograde 
movement :  the  emperor  perceived  this  :  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  restore  firmness  to  the 
cavalry ;  and,  seeing  that  it  would  take  him  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  more  to  rally  his  guard,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  four  battalions,  and  advanced  on 
the  left  in  front  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  sending  aids- 
de-camp  along  the  whole  line  to  cheer  the  troops, 
by  pretending  that  Marshal  Grouchy  had  arrived, 
and  that  with  a  little  firmnes||B^ctory  would  be  re- 
stored. But,  in  a  word,  all  the  efibrts  of  the  French 
were  useless ;  the  plain,  of  which  they  had  been  in 
possession,  vras  soon  inundated  by  the  enemy  ;  La 
Haye  was  retaken,  and  two  thousand  English  cav- 
alry penetrated  between  General  Reille  and  the 
guard.  The  disorder  now  became  dreadful  through- 
out  the  field  of  battle.  The  emperor  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  squares  of  his 
troops.  The  night  greatly  augmented  the  disorder. 
If  the  troops  could  have  seen  the  emperor,  they 
might  have  rallied ;  whereas  nothing  could  be  done 
with  certainty.     The  guard  retreated  ;  the  fire  of 
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the  enemy  was  only  four  himdred  toises  ia  the  remr 
of  the  army,  and  the  causeways  were  cut  off.  Four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  planted  there,  kept 
up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  plain  ;  the  last  discharge 
wounded  Lord  Uxbridge.  The  emperor  could  not 
retreat  except  through  the  fields  :  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost :  cavalry,  artillery,  infantry,  wsie 
all  confusedly  mingled  together.  The  stafiT,  only, 
gained  the  little  town  of  Gemappe,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  rally  a  rear-guard  there :  but  the  disorder 
was  hornble  ;  all  its  efibrts  were  made  in  vain.  It 
wr.A  *iow  eleven  o'clock.  * 

The  allies,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  lost 
sixty  thousand  men,  viz.  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  English  ;  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Hanoverians ;  eight  thousand  Belgians,  troops  of 
Nassau,  Brunswick,  &c. :  the  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  &rmy  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  ;  to  which  add  thirty-eight  thousand 
Prussians ;  this  makes  a  general  total  of  sixty 
thousand  eight  hundred  men.  The  losses  of  the 
French,  including  those  during  the  route,  and  till 
their  arrival  at  Paris^  were  nearly  forty  thousand. 

Independent  of  the  fault  on  the  part  of  Grouchy, 
ill  not  coming  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  the  French 
accounts  allow,  **  that  many  other  causes  had  great 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  that  day.  In  other 
times,  the  French,  though  so  inferior  in  number, 
would  have  gained  the  victory  ;  which,  indeed  the 
obstinate  and  unyielding  bravery  of  the  English 
troops  alone  prevented  them  from  obtaining." 

At  the  most  critical  juncture  of  this  battle,  when 
the  irresistible  firmness  of  the  British  had  been  put 
to  the  severest  test,  the  array,  who,  with  the  general 
himself,  had  begun  to  doubt  the  fortune  of  the  dayj 
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as  one  of  the  English  writers  observed, "  were  sud- 
denly  and  unexpectedly  cheered  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  Prussian  cannon."  It  was  also  re- 
marked, that  the  French  had  retired  from  the  last 
attack  in  confusion,  and  therefore  the  duke  of 
Wellington  immediately  advanced  with  the  whole 
line  of  his  infantry  and  cavalry,  and,  attacking  tlie 
enemy  in  his  turn,  succeeded  in  forcing  him  from 
the  heights  before  in  his  possession,  while  the 
Prussians,  under  Marshal  Blucher,  were  equally 
active  and  successful  on  the  enemy's  flank.  About 
nine  o'clock,  the  French  gave  up  the  field,  leaving 
behind  them,  as  far  as  Lord  Wellington  could 
judge,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
ammunition,  &c. 

A  French  author  relates,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  charge  made  by  Na- 
poleon had  failed,  and  the  English  charged  in  their 
turn,  some  of  their  cavalry,  with. some  tiralleurs,  ap-' 
preached  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  toises  of  where 
the  emperor  was  standing,  with  only  Soult,  Drouot,  * 
Bertrand,  and  himself.  Close  to  them  was  a  small 
French  battalion,  drawn  up  in  a  square.  Some 
shots  from  two  or  three  field-pieces,  discharged  to 
drive  away  the  English  cavalry,  which  still  contin- 
ued to  approach,  carried  away  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea's  leg.  Napoleon  then  placed  himself 
with  the  column,  and  wanted  to  charge,  exclaiming, 
"  11  faut  mourir  id  ;  Ufaui  mourir  sur  le  champ  de 
baitaiUe — We  must  die  here  ;  we  must  die  on  the 
field  of  battle  !" — The  English  were  still  firing  at 
them,  and  they  expected  every  moment  to  be  charg- 
ed. Soult,  laying  hold  of  Napoleon's  bridle,  ex- 
claimed, that  he  would  not  be  killed,  but  taken 
prisoner ;  and  finally,  with  the  others,  compelled 
17* 
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him  to  leave  the  field.  Napoleon  was  so  fatigued, 
that,  on  the  road  to  Gemappe,  he  would  have  fre- 
quently fallen  from  his  horse,  had  he  not  been 
supported  by  General  Gorgaud  and  two  other 
persons,  who  were  his  only  attendants  for  some  time. 
Of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  this  battle,  we 
have  also  the  following  account :  **  One  last  bat- 
alion  of  reserve,  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate 
remains  of  the  granite  column  of  Marengo,  had 
remained  unshaken.  The  emperor  retired  into  the 
ranks  of  these  brave  men,  still  commanded  by  Cam- 
bron.  He  formed  tliem  into  a  square,  and  advanced 
at  their  head  to  meet  the  enemy.  All  his  generals, 
Ney,  Soult,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Corbineau,  Flahaut, 
Labedoy^re,  Gorgaud,  &c.  drew  their  swords,  and 
became  soldiers.  The  old  grenadiers,  incapable 
of  fear  for  their  own  lives,  conjured  the  emperor  to 
withdraw  :  *  Retire,'  said  one  of  them  ;  *  Death 
shuns  you.'  The  officers  around  him  seized  his 
bridle,  and  dragged  him  away.  Cambron  and  his 
brave  men  crowded  round  their  expiring  eagles, 
and  bade  Napoleon  an  eternal  adieu.  The  English, 
moved  by  their  heroic  resistance,  conjured  them  to 
surrender.  <  No,'  said  Cambron  ;  '  the  guard  can 
die,  but  not  yield.'  At  the  same  time  they  all 
rushed  on  the  enemy  with  shouts  of,  <  Long  live 
\.he  emperor  !'  The  English  and  Prussians,  from 
whom  they  still  detained  the  palm  of  victory,  united 
against  this  band  of  heroes,  and  cut  them  down. 
Some,  covered  with  wounds,  feU  to  the  ground 
weltering  in  their  blood  ;  others,  more  fortunate 
were  killed  outright ;  in  fine,  those  whose .  hope 
were  not  answered  by  death,  shot  one  another,  tha 
they  might  not  survive  their  companions  in  arms,  o 
die  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies  '* 
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Respecting  Marshal  Grouchy,  it  appears,  that, 
conformably  to  the  first  orders  given  him,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  observing  the  Prussians.  On  the 
18th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  he  quitted  his  canton- 
ments, to  march  to  Wavres.  When  he  reached 
Walhain,  he  heard  the  cannonading  at  Mont  St 
Jean.  Its  continually  increasing  briskness  left  no 
doubt  that  it  was  an  extremely  serious  affair.  Gen- 
eral Excelmans  proposed  to  march  towards  the 
guns  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Dyle.  "  Do  you  not 
feel,"  said  he  to  the  marshal,  "  that  the  firing  makes 
the  ground  trem  *  under  our  feet  ?  Let  us  march 
•traight  toward  vhere  they  are  fighting."  But 
M^e  marshal  co  iunued  his  slow  movements,  and  at 
CWo  o'clock  arrived  before  Wavres.  At  seven 
o'clock,  he  received,  according  to  his  own  account, 
the  order  from  the  major-general  to  march  to  St 
Lambert,  and  attack  Bulow,  which  step  ought  to 
have  been  suggested  to  him,  before  that  time,  by 
the  tremendous  cannonading  at  Waterloo,  and  by 
the  order,  given  in  the  first  despatch  received  in 
the  morning,  to  draw  near  to  the  grand  army.  On 
the  22 d,  the  whole  of  Grouchy's  corps  was  assem- 
bled at  Rocroi ;  on  the  24th,  it  formed  a  junction 
with  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Waterloo,  and,  on 
the  2^th,  it  marched  from  Rheims  to  the  capital. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

drrived  of  NmUm  at  PwrU^HU  Embarrastmmt  mad  De 
numdcney — Hi$  EtteuUes  among  the  Deputie» — TAe  Chamber 
atdaret  lUdf  in  a  State  of  Permanence — HoetilHy  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Chamber*  ^Agrees  to  abdkaie—DecloaratUm 
to  tite  French  Peoole,  proclaxming  Napoleon  II.  Emperor  of  (he 
French — Marshal  Grouchy's  Army  enter*  France — Napoleon 
remom  to  MaJmaison — Arrixes  at  Rochefori — Goee  an  boeard 
the  BeUerophon — Arrwes  at  Plymouth — His  Protest  agamsi  the 
Violation  of  his  Liberty — Goes  on  board  the  Northumberland — 
His  Conduct — AJ'ection  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise. 

Oif  NapoIeoD^s  arrival  at  Paris,  he  went  to  the 
Elyseuro,  where  he  was  received  by  the  duke  of 
Vicenza,  his  censor  in  prosperity,  his  friend  in  ad- 
versity. He  appeared  sinking  under  grief  and  fa- 
tigue :  his  breast  was  affected  ;  his  respiration 
difficult  After  a  painful  sigh,  he  said  to  the  duke, 
**  The  army  performed  prodigies ;  a  panic  terror 
seized  it ;  all  was  lost  Ney  conducted  himself 
like  a  madman ;  he  got  my  cavalry  massacred  for 
me.  I  can  say  no  more  ;  I  must  have  two  hours' 
rest,  to  enable  me  to  set  about  business ;  I  am 
choking  here  ;"  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  After  having  ordered  a  bath,  and  a  few 
moments'  silence,  he  said,  « My  intention  is  to 
assemble  the  two  chambers  in  an  imperial  sitting, 
and  demand  from  them  the  means  of  saving  the 
country."  The  duke  of  Vicenza  informed  him  that 
the  deputies  appeared  more  hostile  than  ever ;  that 
he  was  sorry  to  see  him  in  Paris ;  that  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  separated  from  the 
army. — « I  have  no  longer  an  army,"  said  the  em- 
peror.   <<  I  have  nothing  but  fugitives.     I  shall  find 
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men,  but  I  have  no  muskets  left.  I  think  you  have 
formed  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  deputies ;  the  ma- 
jority is  good  ;  only  Lafayette,  Lanjuinais,  Flau- 
guerge,  and  a  few  others,  are  against  me.'* — The 
arrival  of  the  princes  Joseph  and  Lucien  interrupted 
the  emperor.  They  confirmed  the  duke  of  Vicenza's 
opinion  of  the  disafiection  of  the  chamber,  and  ad- 
vised Napoleon  to  postpone  the  assembling  of  an 
imperial  sessiofi. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  bath,  the  ministers  and 
great  officers  of  state  hastened  to  the  Elyseum, 
anxiously  questioning  the  aids-de-camp  and  offi- 
cers who  had  returned  with  Napoleon.  They  told 
the  whole  truth  ;  said  that  it  was  all  over  with  the 
emperor,  and  that  France  could  only  be  saved  by 
his  abdication. 

Soon  after  assembling  his  council,  he  said  to 
Count  Regnault,  <<  Speak  plainly  ;  it  is  my  abdica- 
tion they  want,  is  it  not  ?" — "  I  believe  so,  sire  : 
painful  as  it  is  to  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  open  your 
majesty's  eyes  to  your  true  situation.  It  is  even 
possible,  that,  if  you  should  not  resolve  to  ofier  it  of 
your  own  accord,  the  chamber  would  venture  to 
demand  your  abdication." 

Prince  Lucien  proposed  dispensing  with  the 
chamber,  and  that  Napoleon  should  declare  him- 
self dictator,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Camot 
The  emperor,  interposing,  said  he  did  not  fear  the 
deputies :  do  what  they  might,  he  would  still  be 
the  idol  of  the  people  and  the  army.  A  single 
word  from  him  would  cause  all  tlie  deputies  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  <*  But  while  I  fear  nothing 
on  my  own  account,  I  fear  every  thing  for  France.'^ 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  flattering  himself  that  the 
opinions  of  his  ministers,  previously  divided,  were 
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upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  &Yourable  issue,  the 
council  was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  declaring  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  was  threatened  ;  that  the 
chamber  was  in  a  state  of  permanence,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  dissolve  it  should  be  considered  high 
treason ;  that  the  army  of  the  line,  and  national 
guard,  who  had  fought,  and  still  fought,  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country.  The  ministers  of 
war,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  interior,  were 
also  desired  to  repair  immediately  to  the  assembly. 
It  was  evident  that  the  whole  of  these  articles  were 
an  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  authority.  The 
emperor  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  his  error.  ^  I 
was  right,**  said  he,  ^  in  thinking  that  I  ought  to 
dismiss  those  fellows  before  I  departed ;  it  is  all 
over ;  they  are  upon  the  point  of  ruining  France.'' 
He  broke  up  the  sitting,  saying,  ^^(f  it  must  be  «o, 
I  toiU  abdicau:' 

At  length  the  ministers,  with  Prince  Lucien  at 
their  head,  were  introduced  into  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  The  piince  announced  himself  as  com* 
missioner  extraordinary,  bearing  the  emperor's  mes- 
sage, which  contained  a  brief  sketch  of  the  disas- 
ters experienced  at  Mont  St  Jean,  and  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  committee  of  five  members  from 
each  of  the  chambers,  to  concert  with  ministers 
the  proper  measures  for  securing  the  public  safety, 
and  treating  for  a  peace  with  the  combined  powers. 
The  ministers  were  overwhelmed  with  questions  as 
absurd  as  they  were  arrogant,  from  all  the  deputies 
who  had  risen.  M.  Henry  Lacoste  was  able,  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts,  to  make  himself 
heard.  "  The  veil,  then,  is  torn,"  said  he  ;  ^  our 
misfortunes  are  made  known.     You  talk  to  us  of 
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peace  ;  but  what  new  basis  will  ydu  give  to  your 
negotiations  ?  You  know,  as  well  as  we,  that  Eu- 
rope has  declared  war  against  Napoleon  alone. 
Will  you  henceforth  separate  the  nation  from  Na- 
poleon ?  For  my  part,  I  declare  I  see  but  one  man 
between  us  and  peace.  Let  him  speak,  and  the 
country  will  be  saved.**  This  was  plain  enough 
for  the  abdication,  and  called  up  Prince  Lucien  and 
others,  who  accused  the  allies  of  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  nation  from  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
vanquish  and  subdue  it.  The  friends  of  Napoleon 
seemed  as  if  they  would  gain  a  majority  in  his  fa- 
vour, when  M.  de  Lafayette,  obtaining  a  hearing, 
said, — "You  accuse  us  of  failing  in  our  duties 
towards  Napoleon.  Have  you  forgotten  all  that 
we  have  done  for  him ;  that  we  followed  him  in  the 
sands  of  Africa,  and  m  the  deserts  of  Russia  ;  and 
that  the  bones  of  our  sons  and  brothers  every 
where  attest  our  fidelity  ?" — A  number  of  voices 
were  now  heard  together  in  confusion,  accusing  or 
defending  Napoleon  ;  but  at  length  it  was  agreed, 
that  a  committee  of  five  members  should  be  formed, 
to  concert  measures  with  ministers.  Prince  Lucien 
afterwards  obtained  the  same  concession  from  the 
chamber  of  peers.  It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that, 
after  Napoleon  had  said,  the  chambers  "  dare  not" 
compel  him  to  abdicate,  he  sent  them  word,  "  that, 
if  he  were  an  obstacle  to  the  nation's  being  admit- 
ted to  treat  of  its  independence,  jie  should  always 
be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  of  him.'* 

Importunities  on  this  subject  assailed  the  emperor 
from  all  his  friends.  Prince  Lucien,  wholiad  never 
ceased  to  advise  him  to  make  head  against  the 
storm,  was  now  joined  by  Prince  Joseph,  and  botlj 
agreed  that  the  time  was  passed,  and  that  it  was 
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BecMiaTy  to  submit  The  resiataace  of  the  empe« 
ror  WW  overcome,  and,  with  an  ironical  smile,  he 
said  to  the  dake  of  Otranto,  "•  Write  to  those  gen- 
tlemen to  make  themselves  easy  :  they  shall  soon 
be  satisfied.*' 

Prince  Lucien  then  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote, 
from  the  dictation  of  bis  brother,  the  following 

BECLAHATION  TO  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE : 

**  Iif  commencing  a  war  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation,  I  reckoned  on  the  joint  efforts 
of  all,  the  unanimity  of  all,  and  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  national  authorities.  From  these,  I 
had  reason  to  hope  for  success,  and  I  set  at 
defiance  all  the  declarations  of  the  foreign  powers 
against  me. 

"  Circumstances  appear  to  be  changed :  I  offer 
up  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  animosity  of  the 
enemies  of  France  :  may  t!iey  prove  themselves 
sincere  in  their  declarations,  and  that  they  really 
aimed  at  me,  personally,  alone  !  My  political  life  is 
at  an  end  :  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  II.,  emperor  of  the  French. 

"  The  present  ministers  will  form  provisionally 
the  council  of  government  The  interest  I  feel 
in  what  concerns  my  son,  induces  me  to  desire 
the  chambers  to  form  a  new  regency  without  delay 
by  a  law. 

<<  Unite,  all  of  you,  for  the  public  safety,  and  to 
remain  an  independent  nation. 

(Signed)  <<  NAPOiiBOir. 

'<  Palace  of  the  Elyseum^ 
Fune  ike  22d,  ISIS.** 
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When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  chambers, 
Fouch^,  the  duke  of  Otranto,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  intriguers,  recommended  Napoleon  to 
their  attention  and  protection.  In  return,  they 
sent  him  a  deputation,  expressing  the  respect  and 
gratitude  with  which  they  accepted  the  noble  sacri- 
fice he  had  made  to  the  independence  and  happi- 
ness of  the  French  people.  These  congratulations 
were  coldly  received.  The  chamber  of  peers 
followed  the  example  of  the  deputies ;  and  the 
emperor  recommended  to  them  not  to  forget  that 
he  had  abdicated  only  in  favour  of  his  son. 

Just  afler  the  abdication  had  been  made  known, 
the  army  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  destroyed,  entered  France  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  Prince  Jerome,  Marshal  Soult,  Gene- 
rals Morand,  Colbert,  and  others,  had  succeeded 
in  rallying  the  wreck  of  Waterloo,  and  formed  a 
body  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  whose  sen- 
timents in  favour  of  Napoleon  had  undergone  no 
alteration. 

Whilst  the  chamber  of  deputies  continued  to 
discuss  a  number  of  questions,  without  coming  to 
any  specific  conclusions,  Fouchd  began  to  be  uneasy 
at  Napoleon's  residence  being  so  near  them  as  the 
Elyseum.  His  party  first  requested  that  the  cham- 
ber should  require  the  ex-emperor,  in  the  name  of 
the  country,  to  remove  from  the  capital ;  but,  this 
having  no  effect,  endeavours  were  made  to  frighten 
him,  by  suggestions  that  attempts  were  making 
against  his  life.  It  is  acknowledged  that  tothing 
could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  carry  off  or 
assassinate  Napoleon.  His  palace,  which,  a  few 
days  before,  could  scarcely  contain  the  crowd  of 
ambitious  men  and  servile  courtiers,  soon  became  a 
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vast  solitude.  •  Even  his  guard  had  been  reduced 
to  a  few  old  gpronadiers,  whilst  a  single  sentinel, 
scarcely  in  uniform,  watched  his  gate.  But,  lest 
his  residing  in  an  imperial  palace  might  cause  the 
sincerity  of  his  abdication  to  be  called  in  question. 
Napoleon  himself  determined  to  remove. 

On  the  25th,  at  noon,  Napoleon  set  off  for  Mal- 
maison,  where  he  was  received  by  the  princess 
Hortensia.  Her  situation  and  that  of  her  brother 
must  have  wounded  her  to  the  heart,  yet  she  found 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  suppress  her  sorrows, 
and  console  Napoleon's  attendants.  <<  Restraining 
her  own  tears,''  said  M.  Fleury,  '<  she  reminded  us, 
with  tlie  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  an  angel,  that  we  should  submit  with  do- 
cility to  the  decrees  of  Providence." 

At  Malmaison,  Napoleon,  in  a  great  measure 
recovered  his  spirits,  activity  and  energy,  and  he 
could  not  suppress  his  desire  of  sending  an  address 
to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  army  before  Paris,  da- 
ted Malmaison,  June  25th,  1815,  and  concluding— 
"Yet  a  few  efforts,  and  the  coalition  is  dissolved." 
This  address  the  government  would  not  allow  to 
be  published  in  the  Moniteur. 

The  complaints,  the  regrets,  the  threats,  that 
escaped  Napoleon  every  day,  alarmed  the  promo- 
ters of  his  fall  more  and  more.  Upon  reflection 
they  turned  pale  at  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and 
'elicited  the  government,  night  and  day,  to  make 
iiim  embark  as  soon  as  possible.  Plis  first  inten- 
tion was  to  go  to  England,  and  there  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  hospitality  and  the  laws. 
The  advice  of  others  induced  him  to  incline  to  the 
United  State?  An  American  captain  at  Havre 
had  been  completely  gained ;  and  several  Ameri 
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cans  at  Paris  wrote  to  him,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
offer  their  services,  and  assure  him,  in  the  name  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  that  he  would  he  received  at 
Washington  with  the  sentiments  of  respect,  admi- 
ration, and  (levotion,  that  were  his  due ;  but  Na- 
poleon refused  these  offers ;  though  he  would  have 
accepted*  of  two  frigates  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  have  conveyed  him  to  America,  provided 
they  would  place  them  at  his  disposal,  with  neces- 
sary passports  and  safe  conducts  from  Lord  Wel- 
lington ;  but  it  seems  the  French  goveriunent  was 
not  desirous  at  bottom  of  letting  Napoleon  depart 
In  fact,  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Malmaison,  from  the 
time  that  General  Count  Beker,  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputief^  was  named  commander  of  the 
emperor's  guard,  and  directed  to  Malmaison  to 
watch  over  the  conservation  of  the  person  of  Na- 
poleon, and  to  prevent  ill-disposed  persons  from 
making  use  of  his  name  to  excite  disturbances. 
When  Count  Bekcr  first  came  there,  it  was  suppos- 
ed he  had  orders  to  arrest  Napoleon ;  and  Gorgaud 
and  some  officers  swore  no  one  should  lay  a  hand 
on  him.  However,  this  officer  had  already  explain- 
ed the  nature  of  his  mission;  and  the  emperor 
ordered  his  attendants  to  pay  General  Beker  a 
proper  respect.  It  is  said  he  knew  perfectly  well 
how  to  reconcile  his  duty  with  the  attentions  that 
were  due  to  Napoleon.  Still  the  princess  Horten- 
sia  was  so  affected  by  this  circumstance,  that  she 
exclaimed,  "O,  my  God!"  lifting  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  '*was  I  born  to  see  the  emperor  a  prisoner 
to  the  French  at  Malmaison  ?'' 

Thus  Napoleon  remained  at  Malmaison,  almost 
alone,  till  the  minister  of  marine  came  to  inform  him 
that  the  enemy  were  at  Compeigne,  and  that  the  coei- 
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mittee,  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  requested  him 
to  depart  incog.  He  promised  to  depart ;  but,  when 
he  heard  the  distant  sound  of  cannon,  his  whole 
body  thrilled,  and  he  lamented,  in  a  tone  of  despair, 
that  he  was  condemned  to  remain  far  from  the  field 
of  battle.  He  ordered  General  Beker  to  be  called, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  Paris,  and  convey  a 
letter  to  the  government,  offering  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  beat  the  enemy ;  not  that 
he  intended  to  seize  tlie  sovereign  power,  but  to 
pursue  his  journey  as  soon  as  victory  should  have 
given  a  favourable  turn  to  the  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers.  The  duke  of  Otranto  read  the 
letter  of  Napoleon  aloud,  and  exclaimed,  "Is  he 
laughing  at  us !"  His  pro;y>sal  was  rejected  ; 
though  it  is  clear  that  he  had  different  expectations, 
having  ordered  his  chargers  to  be  saddled  immedi- 
ately after  Beker's  departure.  When  he  returned 
to  Malmaison,  the  emperor  snatched  the  answer  of 
the  committee  out  of  his  hand,  and,  after  reading 
it,  exclaimed,  "I  was  sure  of  it;  these  people  have 
no  energy.  Well,  general,  since  it  is  so,  let  us  be 
gone."  He  then  despatched  M.de  Flahaut  to  Par- 
is, to  concert  measures  for  his  departure.  The 
prince  of  Echmuhl  was  at  the  Tuilleries  when  M. 
de  Flahaut  arrived.  "  This  Bonaparte  of  yours,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and  contempt,  "  will  not  de- 
part :  but  we  must  get  rid  of  him.  Tell  him  from 
me,  that  he  must  go,  and  that  if  he  do  not  depart 
immediately,  I  will  arrest  him  myself."  M.  de 
Flahaut,  fired  with  indignation,  answered,  "I  could 
not  have  believed,  M.  Marshal,  that  a  man,  who 
was  at  the  knees  of  Napoleon  a  week  ago,  could, 
to-day,  hold  such  language.  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  person  and  misfortunes  of  the  empe- 
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ror,  to  report  to  him  your  words : — go  yourself,  M. 
Marshal.''  When  De  Flahaut  returned,  the  empe- 
ror easily  divined  that  something  had  cut  him  U 
the  quiok«and,beipg  told,  with  some  reluctance,  all 
that  had  passed  he  said,  "  Remain  in  the  army,  and^ 
like  me,  forget  the  prince  of  EchmuM  and  his  das- 
tardly menaces." 

After  Napoleon  had  spent  several  days  in  listen- 
ing to  the  various  proposals  of  his  friends,  as  to 
where  he  should  go,  he  at  length  resolved  to  in- 
trust his  fate  "  to  fortune  and  to  the  winds."  But 
the  committee,  advised  by  a  despatch  from  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  "that  the  escape  of  Na- 
poleon before  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations 
would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  bad  faith,"  in- 
formed him  that  he  must  wait  anew  the  arrival  of 
the  safe  conduct.     Thus  he  was  obliged  to  remain. 

M.  Fleury  then  went  to  Paris,  and  learned  that 
the  Prussians  designed  to  carry  off  the  emperor  ; 
that  Blucher  had  said,  '<If  I  can  catch  Bonaparte, 
1  will  hang  him  up  at  the  h^ad  of  my  army ;"  and  that 
Wellington  had  strenuously  opposed  this  cowardly 
design.  The  emperor,  afler  this,  took  some  meas- 
ures to  secure  himself  against  a  surprise ;  but 
they  were  needless ;  the  friends  that  were  about 
his  person  would  have  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood 
in  his  defence. 

At  half  after  three  in  the  morning,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Lord  Wellington  had  refused  the  safe 
conducts,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  de- 
part immediately.  When  all  was  ready,  he  pressed 
the  princess  Hortensia  to  his  bosom,  and  tenderly 
embraced  his  friends,  melting  into  tears ;  but  his 
demeanour  was  firm,  his  voice  calm,  and  his  coun- 
tenance serene. 
18* 
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On  tho  29th  of  June,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  carriage  prepared  for  his  suite, 
and  made  General  Gorgaud  and  his  orderly  officers 
take  that  intended  for  himself.  His  eyes  were 
several  times  turned  to  that  last  abode,  so  long  the 
witness  of  his  happiness  and  power. 

When  tliey  left  Malmaison,  Las  Cases  and  part 
of  the  emperor's  suite  took  the  road  to  Rochefort  by 
Tours.  On  the  1st  of  July,  they  passed  through 
Limoges ;  and,  on  the  Sd^  dined  at  Rochefaucault, 
and  reached  Jarnac  about  seven,  at  which  place 
they  were  detained  all  night  and  part  of  the  next 
day,  by  the  ill  will  and  misconduct  of  the  post- 
master, so  that  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  full 
speed  to  Cognac.  On  reaching  Saintes,  towards 
eleven  o'clock,  they  were  dreadfully  annoyed  by 
some  furious  miscreants  collected  by  an  officer  of 
the  royal  guard,  whom  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
had  displaced.  This  person  had  prepared  an  am- 
buscade, and,  it  was  understood,would  have  assassi- 
nated Napoleon  or  his  attendants,  had  they  not  been 
rescued  by  a  part  oF  the  national  guard,  who  con- 
ducted them  as  prisoners  to  an  inn.  Here  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  and.  above  all, 
the  women,  were  the  most  outrageous  in  calling 
out  for  vengeance.  In  the  evening  the  face  of 
affairs  had  changed  almost  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Prince  Joseph,  arriving  at  Saintes,  increased  the  ag- 
itation :  he  was  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  pre- 
fecture, but  otherwise  very  respectfully  treated. 

On  the  3d,  in  the  evening,  the  emperor  reached 
Rochefort,  where  he  no  longer  wore  a  military 
dress :  he  lived  at  the  prefect's  house,  about  which 
numbers  of  people  were  constantly  assembled: 
he  appeared  two  or  three  times  at  the  balcony. 
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numerous  proposals  were  made  to  him  by  gen* 
erals  who  came  in  person,  and  others  who  sent 
emissaries.  On  the  8th,  in  tlie  evening,  the  empe- 
ror proceeded  to  Fourras,  followed  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people  wherever  he  appeared. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  chambers  were  inform- 
ed that  the  enemy  was  within  sight  of  the  capital ; 
and  a  suspension  of  arms,  requested  from  Lord 
Wellington,  was  refused,  under  the  pretext  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in  Paris,  and  at  liberty. 
After  Lord  Wellington  had  been  informed  of  the 
departure  of  Bonaparte,  he  excused  the  granting 
of  an  armistice  till  he  had  conferred  with  Prince 
Blucher. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  council  having  been  called 
to  decide  peremptorily  upon  the  defence  or  surren- 
der of  Paris,  it  was  agreed,  unanimously,  to  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  since  the  allies 
would  not  suspend  hostilities  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion. The  French  army,  as  agreed  upon,  began 
its  march  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  When 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  received  their  dis- 
missal from  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies  at  Ha- 
genau,  the  note  that  conveyed  it  to  them  contained 
the  following  passage :  *<  The  three  powers  consid- 
er it  as  an  essential  condition  of  peace  and  real 
tranquillity,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  shall  be  inca- 
pable of  disturbing  the  repose  of  Frarce  and  of 
Europe  for  the  future ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  that  occurred  in  the  month  of  March  last, 
the  powers  nvust  insist  that  J^apoleon  Bonaparte  be 
placed  in  their  custody.^^ 

On  the  7th  o^  July,  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
several  Prussian  battalions  surrounded  the  palace 
where  the  government  was  sitting,  and  they  were 
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compelled  to  separate.  On  the  8th,  Louis  XVIII., 
in  triumph,  took  possession  of  his  capital  and  his 
throne.  On  the  same  day,  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  some  time  at  Rochefort,  went  on  board  the 
frigate  La  Saale,  prepared  to  receive  him.  His 
suite  was  put  on  board  the  Medusa.  On  the  9th, 
the  two  vessels  anchored  at  the  Isle  of  Aix.  Na- 
poleon, who  could  not  leave  off  acting  the  emperor, 
ordered  the  garrison  under  arms,  and  praised  or 
blamed,  as  if  he  had  still  been  sovereign  master  of 
the  state. 

On  the  lOtli,  an  English  fleet  of  eleven  vessels 
were  cruising  witliin  sight  of  the  port.  On  the 
11th,  Napoleon  sent  to  inquire  of  the  English  ad- 
miral, whether  he  was^ authorized  to  allow  him  lib- 
erty to  repair  to  England,  or  to  tlie  United  States  ? 
The  answer  was,  "that  he  was  ready  to  receive 
Napoleon,  and  convey  him  to  England."  Unsatisfied 
with  this  answer,  Napoleon  had  some  idea  of  going 
on  board  an  American  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  whose  captain  would  have  been  happy 
and  proud  to  have  received  him.  He  refused  the 
proffered  assistance  of  some  young  midshipmen, 
full  of  courage  and  devotion,  who,  with  two  barks, 
swore  they  would  forfeit  their  lives  if  they  did  not 
convey  him  to  New  York.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
having  given  up  the  idea  of  attempting  the  passage 
to  America,  he  caused  the  English  admirad  to  be 
informed,  that,  on  tlie  following  day,  he  would  come 
on  board  his  vessel.  On  the  15th,  in  the  morning, 
he  went  off  in  the  brig  L'Epervier,  and  was  receiv- 
ed on  board  the  Bellerophon  with  the  honours  due 
to  his  rank.  Yet,  when  General  Beker  came  along- 
side with  him,  he  could  not  help  saying,  "  Withdraw, 
general:  I  would  not  have  it  believed  that  a  French- 
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man  is  come  to  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  my 
enemies."  On  the  16th,  the  Bellerophon  set  sail 
for  England. 

The  emperor  had  prepared  a  letter  to  the  prince 
regent,  which  General  Gorgaud  was  directed  to 
carry  to  him  immediately.     It  was  as  follows : — 

''Rochefmi,  July  13, 1815. 

"ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

"  Exposed  to  the  factions  that  distract  my  coun- 
try, and  to  the  enmity  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political  career  j  and 
I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  on  the 
hearth  of  the  British  people.  I  put  myself  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  which  I  claim  of  your 
royal  highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies." 

General  Gorgaud  had  orders  to  make  known  to 
the  prince,  that  it  was  Napoleon's  intention  to  re- 
tire into  any  of  the  counties  of  England,  and  live 
peaceably  and  unknown,  under  the  name  of  Colonel 
Duroc. 

When  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  land,  but  was  soon  informed  that  the 
allied  powers  had  decided  that  he  should  be  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  be  confined  at  St.  Helena. 
He  protested  in  vain  against  this  violation  of  his 
most  sacred  rights,  his  liberty,  and  his  person,  but 
finally  submitted  with  calm  and  majestic  resignation. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  Bellerophon  arrived  at 
Torbay,  and,  on  the  26th,  Napoleon  sailed  to  Plym- 
outh, preparatory  to  his  embarkation  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cockbum, 
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destined  to  sftil  to  St  Helena,  from  which  vessel 
he  despatched  tlie  following  protest  to  Lord  Keith, 
against  his  removal  to  that  island : — 

"I  SOLEMNLY  protost,  in  the  face  of  Heaven 
and  of  all  men,  against  the  violation  of  every  sa- 
cred right  towards  me,  since  it  is  by  force  that  my 
person  and  my  liberty  are  disposed  of.  I  voluntari- 
ly delivered  myself  up  to  the  Bellerophon :  I  am 
therefore  no  prisoner,  but  the  guest  of  England. 

<^Once  embarked  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I 
was  under  the  safeguard  of  the  English  people. 
If  the  government,  when  issuing  orders  to  the 
commander  of  the  vessel  to  receive  me,  v^ilh  all  my 
retinue,  only  sought  to  entrap  me,  it  has  bro- 
ken the  ties  of  honour,  and  disgraced  the  British 
flag. 

*<If  this  order  is  to  be  put  into  effect,  in  vain 
will  the  English,  henceforth,  proclaim  their  integrity, 
their  laws,  and  their  liberty  to  Europe :  hospitality 
thus  violated  on  board  the  Bellerophon  must  for 
ever  compromise  the  good  faith  of  England. 

"I  appeal,  therefore,  to  history,  which  will  re- 
cord that  an  enemy,  who,  for  twenty  years,  made 
war  upon  the  British  nation,  came  freely,  in  his 
misfortune,  to  demand  an  asylum  under  the  safe^ 
guard  of  their  laws.  What  proof  more  striking 
could  be  given  of  his  esteem  and  his  confidence  ? 
But  in  what  manner  have  the  English  replied  ? — 
They  tendered  the  hand  of  hospitality  to  that  ene- 
my ;  and,  when  he  delivered  himself  up,  they  sac- 
rificed him ! ! ! 

"  On  board  ike  Bellerophon  at  Sea, 
4ih  of  August,  1815. 

(Signed)         "Napoleon." 
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Napoleon  heard  of  the  decision  of  the  British 
council  respecting  him,  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers,  before  it  was  officially  announced  to 
him;  and  at  first  his  rage  and  mortification  were 
extreme.  The  official  communication  was  made  to 
him  by  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  on  the  2d  of  August ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  informed,  that  four  of 
his  friends,  (with  their  families,)  to  be  chosen  by 
himself,  and  twelve  of  his  domestics,  would  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  him  into  exile.  In  vain  he  protest- 
ed against  these  measures  in  the  most  emphatic 
manrier.  On  Friday,  the  4th  of  August,  the  Bel- 
lerojjhon  sailed  from  Torbay,  to  meet  the  North- 
umberland off  Berry-head  ;  and,  on  the  Sunday, 
following.  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  George  Cockbum 
proceeded  on  board  the  former  ship,  to  settle  with 
Napoleon  the  exact  period  of  his  intended  removal. 
The  ceremony,  with  which  the  fallen  emperor  had 
hitherto  been  treated,  was  now  to  be  discontinued ; 
'and  the  admiral,  m  approaching  him,  simply  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and  said,  "How  do  you  do.  General 
Bonaparte?"  Surprised  at  being  thus  saluted, 
Napoleon  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  replied  to 
the  inquiry  in  a  slight  and  laconic  manner. 

After  a  long  expostulation  against  the  perfidy 
and  injustice  practised  against  him,  he  concluded 
by  a  peremptory  refusal  to  quit  the  ship.  Lord 
Keith,  in  reply,  observed^,  that  he  acted  under  the 
orders  of  his  government,  and  that  he  hoped  he 
should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  coercive 
measures. — <*No,  no,"  replied  Napoleon;  "you 
command ;  I  must  obey.  You  may  take  me  ;  but 
remember,  I  do  not  go  with  my  own  free  will."  He 
then  presented  to  his  lordship  a  formal  protest  in 
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Triting,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  and 
appointed  the  hour  of  ten  next  morning  to  he  taken 
on  board  the  Northumberland.  About  half-past 
eleven,  on  Monday  morning,  Lord  Keith  and  his  at- 
tendants came  along-side  the  Bellerophon  in  the 
barge.  As  soon  as  the  baggage  was  removed,  the 
parting  scene  commenced ;  and  the  separation  was 
truly  affecting.  All  wept;  but  Marshal  Savary 
and  a  Polish  colonel  appeared  most  deeply  affected. 
The  Pole  had  accompanied  Bonaparte  tlirough 
many  of  his  campaigns,  and  had  received  seventeen 
wounds  in  his  service.  He  clung  to  his  knees,  and 
requested  Lord  Keith's  permission  to.  attend  his 
master,  even  in  the  most  menial  capacity ;  but*  the 
orders  of  government  were  peremptory,  and  this 
brave  officer's  requesl  could  not  possibly  be  com- 
plied with. 

Count  Bertrand,  his  wife,  and  three  children; 
the  Count  and  Countess  Montholon,  Count  Las 
Cases,  and  General  Gorgaud,  with  nine  men  and 
three  woii.an  servants,  remained  with  Bonaparte. 
Marshal  Savary  and  General  L'AUemand  were  left 
behind  in  the  Bellerophon,  to  be  sent  to  Malta; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  suite  were  put  on  board 
the  Eurotas  frigate.  M.  Maingault,  the  surgeon 
of  Napoleon,  was  the  only  one  of  his  attendants 
who  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  his  place  was 
most  fortunately  supplied  by  Mr.  O'Meara,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Bellerophon.  During  the  transship- 
ment from  the  barge,  Napoleon  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  despondency,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  more  cheerful  than  usual.  He  mounted 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  the  activity  of  a  seaman, 
and,  advancing  to  Sir  George  Cockbum,  he  said^ 
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«  Admiral,  I  once  more  protest  against  the  'ojustice 
of  your  country ;"  and  soon  after  joined  in  a  kind 
of  general  conversation. 

Whilst  on  board  the  'Northumberland,  it  was  oh- 
served,  he  stamped  the  usual  impression  on  every 
one  there,  as  elsewhere,  of  his  being  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  Nothing  escaped-  his  notice  ;  his  eyes 
were  in  every  place,  and  on  every  object,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  roost  minute.  All  the  general 
regulations  of  the  service,  from  the  lord  higii 
admiral  to  the  seamen — ^their  duties,  views,  expec- 
tations, pay,  rank,  and  comforts,  were  scanned  with 
characteristic  keenness  and  rapidity.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  ship — blocks,  masts,  yards,  ropes, 
rigging,  and  every  thing  else — underwent  a  similar 
scrutiny.  He  sent  for  the  boatswain,  who,  in  the 
French  service,  usually  fits  out  the  ship,  to  learn 
tlie  minutest  particulars.  By  his  desire,  the  ma- 
rines passed  in  review  on  the  quarter-deck.  He 
examined  their  arms,  dress,  and  evolutions,  with  at- 
tention, and  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied. 
The  grog,  tobacco,  clothes,  food,  pay,  prize-money, 
and  routine  of  duty  of  the  seamen,  were  equal- 
ly inquired  into.  When  informed  that  the  neces- 
saries were  supplied  by  a  purser  or  commissary,  he 
jocularly  remarked,  they  were  sometimes  sad  rogues. 

The  ill-fated  Marie  Louise  remained  devotedly 
attached  to  Napoleon.  When  he  had  surrendered 
himself  to  England,  she  applied  to  learning  the 
English  language,  with  the  apparent  hope  of  pass- 
ing her  days  with  him  in  this  country.  Disappointed 
in  that  expectation,  after  he  had  s&tled  from  Plym- 
outh, she  cherished  his  remembrance  by  frequent 
visits  to  a  romantic  valley  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  called  by  tlie  same  name  as  the  place 
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f  his  deportation,  St.  Helena.  In  November,  1815, 
jho  made  a  voyage,  on  board  an  English  vessel, 
to  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  isle  of  Elba.  After  having 
announced,  that  the  only  motive  that  induced  her  to 
come  10  the  island  was  the  desire  to  visit  the  house 
which  had  been  occupied  by  her  husband.  Napoleon, 
she  landed,  with  all  her  suite,  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  place  of  her  pilgrimage,  which  she 
visited  with  a  sort  of  religious  attention  and  devo- 
tion, observing  every  thing  in  the  minutest  detail, 
and  particularly  Napoleon's  chamber.  Arrived  in 
the  saloon,  she  perceived  his  portrait,  and,  stopping 
before  it,  she  said,  **  Napoleon,  I  salute  thee  ;  I 
have  had,  and  shall  preserve  all  my  life,  the  great- 
est esteem  for  thee."  The  illustrious  lady  then 
passed  into  the  billiard-room,  and,  some  one  having 
presented  to  her  the  cue  with  which  he  used  to 
play,  she  signified  her  desire  to  have  it,  and  to 
enclose  it  in  a  box  as  a  precious  memento.  The 
next  day,  she  returned,  and  dined  at  his  habitation, 
where  she  passed  the  night.  At  her  departure  she 
appeared  satisfied  with  all  that  she  had  seen,  and 

eiy  contented  with  her  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

NcBDoleun  on  kit  Voya^  to  St.  Helena — Arrival^DetcviFHons  of 
the  Emperor's  Residence  at  Uie  Briars,  at  Loru;toood,  4*. — 
Treatment  of-  Napoleon  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe —  Visit  of  Lord 
Amherst  to  Mipoia)n  at  St.  Helena — Napoleon's  great  Reliance 
on  the  Justice  of  the  Prince  Regent — Latere  froni  Count  Ber- 
trand  to  Las  Cases ,  on  the  Conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
the  Treatment  of  tJie  Emperor's  Attendants — Note  written  by 
Napoleon  in  the  Margin  of  Sir  Tfwmas  Read^s  Letter. 

The  course  of  the  Northumberland  was  shaped 
to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  double  Cape  Finis- 
terre.  The  wind  was  fair,  though  light,  and,  for  a 
long  time,  nothing  could  be  more  dull  or  monotonous 
than  tlie  time  passed  by  Napoleon  and  his  attend- 
ants. The  emperor  breakfasted  in  his  own  cabin 
at  any  hour,  but  his  suite  took  theirs  at  ten,  in  the 
French  style,  while  the  English  continued  to  break- 
fast in  their  own  way  at  eight. 

The  emperor  sent  for  one  of  his  suite  every 
morning,  to  know  what  was  going  on ;  as  the  dis- 
tance the  ship  had  run,  the  state  of  the  wind,  and 
other  particulars  connected  with  the  ship's  progress. 
He  read  a  great  deal,  dressed  at  four  o'clock,  and 
then  came  into  thf»  general  cabin  :  here  he  played 
at  chess  with' one  of  the  party.  About  five,  it  was 
generally  announced  from  Uie  admiral  that  dinner 
was  ready.  Napoleon's  two  valets  stood  behind 
his  chair.  At  first,  the  admiral  was  in  the  habit  of 
offering  to  help  the  emperor,  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Napoleon  was  expressed  so  coldly,  that 
this  practice  was  discontinued.  The  admiral  still 
remained  attentive  afterwards,  but  only  pointed  out 
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to  the  servants  what  was  preferable  :  they  alone 
were  employed  in  these  matters.  Napoleon  was 
generally  silent ;  and  even  when  French  was 
spoken,  he  seemed  as  if  unacquainted  with  it :  if 
he  spoke,  it  was  to  ask  some  technical  or  scientific 
question,  and  to  address  a  few  words  to  persons 
whom  the  admiral  occasionally  asked  to  dinner. 
Count  Las  Cases  was  mostly  employed  to  translate 
Napoleon's  questions  into  English. 

The  long  dinner-time  of  the  English,  occupied 
by  the  dessert,  drinking,  and  conversing,  was  so 
disagreeable  to  the  emperor,  that,  after  the  first 
day,  he  rose  immediately  after  cofifee  had  been 
handed  round,  and  went  out  on  deck,  followed  by 
Marshal  Bertrand  and  Count  Las  Cases.  This 
disconcerted  the  admiral,  who  took  occasion  to 
express  his  surprise  to  his  officers ;  but  Madame 
Bertrand,  whose  maternal  tongue  was  English, 
rather  warmly  replied,  "Do  not  forget,  admiral, 
that  your  guest  is  a  man  who  has  governed  a  large 
portion  of  the  world ;  and  that  kings  once  con* 
tended  for  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  ta- 
ble."— "Very  true,"  rejoined  the  admiral  ;  and 
this  officer,  whom  Napoleon  often  praised  for  his 
humanity  and  good  sense,  did  his  utmost,  ever  ailer, 
to  accommodate  the  emperor  in  his  habits.  He 
shortened  the  time  of  sitting  at  table,  ordering 
coffee  for  Napoleon  and  his  suite,  even  before  the 
rest  of  the  company  had  fi^nished  their  dinner.  The 
moment  Napoleon  had  taken  his  cofiee,  he  rose  to 
leave  the  cabin ;  upon  which  every  one  stood  up 
till  he  had  quitted  the  room,  and  then  continued  to 
take  their  wine  for  another  hour. 

The  emperor,  after  dinner,  would  remain  walking 
upon  deck  with  one  or  two  attendants :  this  be- 
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came  a  regular  practice. — Whilst  Las  Cases  was 
walking  with  the  emperor,  at  the  usual  hour,  one 
day,  in  the  stern  gallery,  Napoleon  drew  from  under 
his  waistcoat,  still  conversing  on  a  totally  different 
subject,  a  kind  of  girdle,  which  he  handed  to  Las 
Cases,  saying,  »*  Take  care  of  that  for  me."  Witli- 
out  interrupting  him.  Las  Cases  placed  it  under  his 
own  waistcoat.  The  en  peror  told  him  soon  after, 
that  it  contained  a  diamond  necklace,  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  which  Queen  Horteusia 
forced  him  to  accept  when  he  left  Malmaison  in 
1815.  After  they  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  Las  Cases 
frequently  spoke  to  Napoleon  of  returning  the 
necklace,  but  never  received  any  reply.  Having 
mentioned  the  subject  again  at  Longwood,  Napole- 
on dryly  asked,  "  Does  it  annoy  you  ?"  "  No,  sire," 
was  the  reply.  "  Keep  it,  then,"  said  he.  From 
wearing  the  girdle  so  long,  Las  Cases  thought  so 
little  about  it,  that  it  was -not  till  some  days  after 
he  had  been  torn  from  Longwood,  that  it  recurred 
to  his  memory.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  de- 
priving the  emperor  of  such  a  resource  :  still  he 
was  in  the  most  rigorous  confinement,  surrounded 
by  gaolers  and  sentinels.  He  knew  not  whom  to 
trust.  At  last  an  Englishman,  to  whom  he  had 
often  spoken,  came  to  the  prison  on  a  particular 
errand,  and  Las  Cases,  being  determined  to  run  all 
risks,  addressing  this  Englishman,  said  he  thought 
he  was  a  man  of  principle,  and  added,  *<  I  am  going  to 
put  it  to  the  test,  though  in  nothing  injurious,  or  con- 
trary to  your  honour — ^merely  a  rich  deposit  to  be  re- 
stored to  Napoleon.  If  you  accept  the  charge,  my 
son  will  put  it  into  your  pocket"  He  answered  only 
by  slackening  hi.^  pace,  and  the  necklace  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  man,  almost  in  sight  of  military  attend- 
19* 
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ant«.  Before  Las  Cases  quitted  the  island,  he  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
necklace  had  reached  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
How  generous  such  a  trait  on  the  part  of  an  enemy, 
and  this  under  such  circumstances ! — On  returning  to 
the  afler  cabin,  the  emperor  would  sit  down  to  play 
vingt  et  un,  but  generally  retired  in  half  an  hour. 

On  passing  tlie  line,  where  seamen  and  others, 
if  strangers,  are  christened,  or  otherwise  ducked, 
the  emperor  was  scrupulously  respected  during  the 
whole  of  this  saturnalian  festivity,  when  regard  is 
seldom  paid  to  any  one.  In  return  for  this  con- 
sideration, the  emperor  ordered  a  hundred  Napo- 
leons to  be  distributed  to  the  grotesque  Neptune 
and  his  crew. 

At  length,  about  seventy  days  afler  the  North- 
umberland's departure  from  England,  the  ship  cast 
anchor  at  St.  Helena,  about  noon  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1815.  The  emperor,  contrary  to 
custom,  dressed  early,  and  went  on  deck  to  view 
the  island. 

The  16th  of  October  terminated  the  voyage  to 
St  Helena.  After  dining  on  board  the  Northum- 
berland, the  emperor,  accompanied  by  the  grand 
marshal,  Bertrand,  got  into  a  boat  to  go  ashore. 

The  emperor,  before  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  sent 
for  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  took  leave  of  him, 
desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  convey  his  thanks 
to  the  officers  and  crew.  His  words  appeared 
to  produce  a  great  sensation  on  all  by  whom  they 
were  understood,  or  to  whom  they  were  interpret- 
ed. The  remainder  of  the  emperor's  suite  landed 
about  eight  o'plock.  They  were  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  officers,  and  every  one  on  board  ap- 
peared to  be  sincerely  affected  at  their  departure 
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ThuB,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  emperor 
of  the  west,  the  dispenser  of  crowns  and  sceptres, 
found  himself  immured  for  life  in  a  small  volcanic 
island,  measuring  ten  miles  in  length  and  seven  in 
breadth,  at  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles  from 
the  scenes  of  his  immortal  exploits  in  arms,  and 
separated  from  the  two  great  continents  of  Africa 
and  America  by  unfathomable  seas. 

Count  Las  Cases  found  the  emperor  in  the  ap« 
partment  assigned  to  him.  A  few  minutes  after 
their  arrival,  he  went  up  stairs  to  his  chamber 
where  his  followers  were  called  to  attend  him. 
His  situation  here  was  no  better  than  it  had  been 
on  board  the  vessel.  They  found  themselves  lodged 
in  a  sort  of  inn,  or  hotel. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  the  day  after,  the  empe- 
ror, the  grand  marshal,  and  the  admiral,  rode  to 
visit  Longwood,  the  house  chosen  for  Napoleon's 
residence.  Napoleon  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  preced- 
ing night,  as  the  sentinels  who  guarded  his  doors, 
and  the  crowds  that  curiosity  had  attracted  beneath 
his  windows,  were  very  disagreeable.  A  small 
pavilion  attached  to  the  place,  however,  pleased 
him,  and  Admiral  Cockburn  thought  he  would  be 
more  agreeably  situated  there  than  in  the  town. 
The  pavilion,  or  summer-house,  which  Napoleon 
had  chosen,  was  about  thirty  or  forty  paces  from 
Mr.  Balcombe's  dwelling-house,  called  the  Briars ; 
and  here  the  family  used  to  retire,  in  fine  weather, 
to  take  tea  and  amuse  themselves.  In  no  situation 
of  his  past  life  had  the  emperor  been  so  wretchedly 
lodged.  The  windows  had  neither  curtains  nor 
shutters,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  seat  in  the  room. 
Whilst  the  two  valets-de-chambre  were  bustling 
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about  to  prepare  Napoleon's  bed,  he  took  a  fancy 
to  walk  out  a  little,  but  there  was  no  level  ground 
on  any  side  of  the  pavilion.  Las  Cases's  bed-room, 
above  his,  was  about  seven  feet  square ;  there  was 
in  it  oiily  a  bed  and  a  single  chair.  Young  Las 
Cases  had  a  mattress  spread  on  the  floor,  and  Na- 
poleon's valets  slept  on  the  ground  at  his  door, 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  emperor  the  first  night  he  passed  at  the 
Briars. 

At  first,  Napoleon's  dinner  was  sent  him,  ready 
cooked,  from  James  Town,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant ;  but  afterwards  Mr.  Balcombe  found  means 
to  get  a  kitchen  fitted  up  for  his  use. 

Mr.  Balcombc's  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  one  about  twelve  and  the  oUier  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  two  boys  of  five  or  six.  The 
young  ladies  spoke  French  fluently,  and  Napoleon 
frequently  dropped  in  to  play  a  rubber  of  whist,  or 
hold  a  little  conversazione.  On  one  occasion,  he 
indulged  them  by  participating  in  a  game  of  blind- 
man's-bufir,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
young  ladies.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  by  this 
worthy  family,  that  could  contribute  to  lessen  the 
inconveniences  of  his  situation. 

He  occasionally  received  some  visitors,  who  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him  on  the  lawn  before  the 
house ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  some,  who  had  re- 
ceived that  permission,  were  presented  to  him  when 
at  Mr.  Balcombe's  in  the  evening.  He  frequently 
walked,  for  hours,  in  the  shady  paths  and  shrubberies 
of  the  Briars,  where  care  was  taken  to  prevent  his 
being  intruded  upon.  During  one  of  the  walks,  he 
stopped,  and  pointed  out  to  an  Englishman  the  fright- 
ful precipices  which  environed  them,  and  said,  "Be 
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bold  your  country's  generosity !  this  is  their  liberality 
to  the  unfortunate  man,  who,  blindly  relyirg  on  what 
he  60  falsely  imagined  to  be  their  national  charac- 
ter, in  en  evil  hour,  unsuspectingly  confided  him- 
self to  them.  I  once  thought  that  you  were  free  , 
I  now  see  that  your  ministers  laugh  at  your  laws, 
which  are,  like  those  of  other  nations,  formed  only 
to  oppress  the  defenceless,  and  screen  the  powerful, 
whenever  your  government  has  any  object  in  view." 
By  Napoleon's  subsequent  removal  to  the  house 
at  Longwood,  his  situation  was  by  no  means  improv- 
ed. His  bed-room  here  was  about  fourteen  feet 
by  twelve,  and  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  height  The 
walls  were  lined  with  brown  nankeen,  bordered 
and  odged  with  common  green  bordering  paper, 
and  destitute  of  surbase.  Two  small  windows, 
without  pulleys,  looked  towards  the  camp  of  the  53d 
regiment,  one  of  which  was  thrown  up,  and  fastened 
by  a  piece  of  notched  wood.  There  were  window- 
curtains  of  white  long-cloth,  a  small  fire-place,  a 
shabby  grate,  and  fire-irons  to  match,  with  a  paltry 
mantel-piece  of  wood,  painted  white,  upon  which 
stood  a  small  marble  bust  of  his  son.  Above  the 
mantel-piece  hung  the  portrait  of  Marie  Louise, 
and  four  or  five  of  young  Napoleon,  one  of  which 
was  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  the  mother.  A 
little  more  to  the  right  hung  also  a  miniature  pic- 
ture of  the  empress  Josephine ;  and  to  the  left  was 
suspended  the  alarm  chamber-watch  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  obtained  by  Napoleon  at  Potsdam ;  while 
on  the  right  the  consular  watch,  engraved  with  the 
cipher  B,  hung,  by  a  chain  of  the  plaited  hair  of 
Marie  Louise,  from  a  pin  stuck  in  the  nankeen  lining. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  second-hand  carpet, 
which  had  once  decorated  the  dining-room  of  a 
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lieutenant  of  the  St  Helena  artUleiy.  In  the  right 
hand  comdr  waa  placed  the  little,  plain,  iron  camp 
bedstead,  with  green  silk  curtains,  upon  which  its 
master  had  reposed  on  the  fields  of  Marengo  and 
Austerlitz.  Between  the  windows  there  was  a 
paltry  second-hand  chest  of  drawers;  and  an  old 
book-case,  with  green  blinds,  stood  on  the  left  of 
the  door  leading  to  the  next  apartment  Four  or 
five  cane-bottomed  chairs,  painted  green,  were 
standing  here  and  there  about  the  room.  Before 
the  back  door,  there  was  a  screen  covered  with 
nankeen,  and,  between  that  and  the  fire-place,  an 
old-fashioned  sofa,  covered  with  white  long-cloth, 
upon  which  reclined  Napoleon,  clothed  in  his  white 
morning-gown,  white  loose  trowsers  and  stockings 
all  in  one ;  a  chequered  red  madras  upon  his  head, 
and  his  shirt  collar  open,  without  a  cravat  His 
air  was  melancholy  and  troubled.  Before  him 
stood  a  little  round  table  with  some  books,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay  in  confusion,  upon  the  carpet,  a 
heap  of  those  he  had  already  perused ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  sofa,  facing  him,  was  suspended  a  por- 
trait of  the  empress  Marie  Louise,  with  her  son  in 
her  arms.  In  fi:ont  of  the  fire-place  stood  Las 
Cases,  with  his  arras  folded  over  his  breast,  and 
some  papers  in  one  of  his  hands.  Of  all  the  for- 
mer magnificence  of  the  once  mighty  emperor  of 
France,  nothing  was  present  except  a  superb  wash- 
hand  stand,  containing  a  silver  basin,  and  a  water 
jug  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  left-hand  corner.- 

Napoleon's  hours  of  rising  were  uncertain,  much 
depending  upon  the  quantum  of  rest  he  had  enjoy- 
ed during  the  night  H|8  was,  in  general,  a  bad 
sleeper,  and  frequently  got  up  at  three  or  four 
o'clock  ;  in  which  case  he  read  or  wrote  tUl  six  or 
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seven  ;  at  which  time,  when  the  weather  was  line, 
he  sometimes  went  out  to  ride,  attended  hy  some 
of  his  generals,  or  laid  down  again  to  rest  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  When  he  retired  to  bed,  he 
could  not  sleep  unless  the  most  perfect  state  of 
darkness  was  obtained,  by  the  closure  of  every 
cranny,  through  which  a  ray  of  light  might  pass ; 
although  he  was  sometimes  seen  to  fall  asleep  on 
the  sofa,  and  remain  so  for  a  few  minutes  in  broad 
day-light.  When  ill,  Marchand  occasionally  read 
to  him  until  be  fell  asleep.  At  times  he  rose  at 
seven,  and  wrote  or  dictated  until  breakfast-time ; 
or,  if  the  morning  was  very  fine,  he  went  out  to 
ride.  When  he  took  breakfast  in  his  own  room,  it 
was  generally  served  on  a  little  round  table,  at 
between  nine  and  ten  ;  when  along  with .  the  rest 
of  his  suite,  at  eleven :  in  either  case,  h  la  fourchette, 
AHer  breakfast,  he  generally  dictated  to  some  of 
his  suite  for  a  few  hours,  and  at  two  or  three 
o'clock^ received  such  visitors  as,  by  previous  ap- 
pointment, had  been  directed  to  present  themselves. 
Between  four  and  five,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
he  rode  out  on  horseback,  or  in  the  carriage,  ac- 
companied by  all  his  suite,  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then 
returned,  and  dictated  or  read  until  eight,  or  occa- 
sionally played  a  game  at  chess  ;  at  which  time  din- 
ner was  announced,  which  rarely  exceeded  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  in  duration.  He  ate  heart- 
ily and  fast,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  partial  to 
high-seasoned  or  rich  food.  One  of  his  most  fa- 
vourite dishes  was  a  roasted  leg  of  mutton,  of 
which  he  sometimes  pared  the  outside  brown  part 
off;  he  was  also  partial  to  mutton  chops.  He 
rarely  drank  as  much  as  a  pint  of  claret  at  his 
dinner   which  was  generally   much   diluted  with , 
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water.  After  dinner,  when  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn, and  when  there  were  no  visilorB,  he  some* 
times  played  at  chess,  or  at  whist ;  bat  more  fre- 
quently sent  for  a  volume  of  Corneille,  or  of  some 
other  esteemed  author,  and  read  aloud  for  an  hour, 
or  chatted  with  the  ladies  and  the  rest  of  his  suite. 
He  usually  retired  to  his  bed-room  at  ten  or  eleven, 
and  to  rest  immediately  afterwards.  When  he 
breakfasted  ^r  dined  in  private,  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, he  sometimes  sent  for  one  of  his  suite,  to 
converse  with  him  during  the  repast  He  never 
ate  more  tlian  two  meals  a  day,  nor  ever  took  more 
than  a  very  small  cup  of  coffee  after  each  repast, 
and  at  no  other  time. 

"While  dressing,  he  is  attended  by  Marchand, 
St  Denis,  and  Novarre.  One  of  them  holds  a 
looking-glass  before  him,  and  the  other  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  shaving,  while  Marchand  is  in 
waiting  to  hand  his  clothes,  eau  de  Colognty  &c. 
When  he  has  gone  over  one  side  of  his  faco  with 
a  razor,  he  asks  St  Denis  or  Novarre,  'Is  it  done  ?' 
and,  after  receiving  an  answer,  commences  on  the 
other.  After  he  has  finished,  the  gloss  is  held  be- 
fore him  to  the  light,  and  he  examines  whether  he 
has  removed  every  portion  of  his  beard.  If  he 
perceives  or  feels  that  any  remains,  he  sometimes 
lays  hold  of  one  of  his  attendants  by  the  ear,  or 
gives  him  a  gentle  slap  on  the  cheek,  in  a  good-hu* 
moured  manner,  crying,  <Ah,  coquin^  why  did  you 
tell  me  it  was  done  ?'  This,  probably,  has  given 
rise  to  the  report  of  his  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  beating  and  otherwise  ill-treating  his  domestics. 
He  then  washes  with  water,  in  which  some  ulu  de 
Cologne  has  been  mingled,  a  little  of  which  he  also 
sprinkles  over  his  person,  very  carefully  picks  and 
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cleans  his  teeth,  frequently  has  himself  rubbed  with 
a  flesh-brush,  changes  his  linen  and  flannel  waist 
coat,  and  dresses  in  white  kerseymere  or  brown 
nankeen  breeches,  white  waistcoat,  silk  stockings, 
shoes,  and  gold  buckles,  and  a  green  single-breasted 
coat,  with  white  buttons,  black  stock,  with  none  of 
the*  white  shirt  collar  appearing  above  it,  and  a 
three-cornered  small  cocked  hat,  with  (i  little  tri- 
coloured  cockade.  When  dressed,  he  always 
wears  the  cordon  and  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  When  he  has  put  on  his  coat,  a  little  hori' 
bonnUrCy  his  snuff-box,  and  handkerchief  scented 
with  eau  de  Cologne,  are  handed  to  him  by  Mar- 
chand,  and  he  leaves  the  chamber." 

In  1817,  the  numerous  loose  and  contradictory 
reports,  that  had  been  circulated  about  tlie  ill-treat- 
ment Napoleon  Bonaparte  received,  were  confirm- 
ed, in  a  manner  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction,  by' 
a  kind  of  ofiicial  communication  brought  to  England 
by  M.  Santini,  one  of  Napoleon's  suite. 

M.  Santini  affirmed,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1816,  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  'sell  all 
his  plate  to  procure  tlie  first  necessaries  of  life. 
M.  Santini  broke  it  in  pieces  before  it  was  sent  to 
the  market.  The  produce  was  deposited,  by  or- 
der of  the  governor,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Balcombe. 
When  the  house-steward,  wishing  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  provisions  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernor, made  purchases  himself,  (which  happened 
every  day,)  he  could  only  pay  them  by  orders  upon 
Mr.  B&lcombc.  When  M.  Santini  did  not  succeed 
in  shooting  a  few  pigeons  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  dwelling,  the  emperor  frequently  had  notliing 
for  breakfast.  Provisions  did  not  reach  Longwood 
until  two  or  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 
VOL.  II.  20 
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There  was  no  water  fit  for  cooking  at  Longwood. 
Very  good  water  might,  however,  have  heen  pro- 
cured at  a  distance  of  1200  yards,  and  conveyed 
to  the  emperor's  barracks  at  an  expense  of  from 
12  to  1500  francs.  The  house  was  only  supplied 
by  the  water  brought  from  this  fountain :  it  was 
open  only  once  during  the  day ;  at  all  other  times 
it  was  locked.  It  was  guarded  by  an  English  of- 
ficer,  who  was  scarcely  ever  present  when  water 
was  wanted.  There  was  a  conduit  for  conveying 
water  to  the  English  camp ;  but  it  was  thought  un- 
necessary to  do  as  much  for  the  unfortunate  Napo- 
leon.— M.  Santini  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter, 
or  memorial,  written  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  by  Count 
Montholon,  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  in  which, 
besides  protesting  against  the  right  of  England  to 
detain  him  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  he  confirms 
the  reports  of  his  ill  treatment  there,  itnd  states 
other  particulars  before  unknown. 

Though  the  delicacy  of  Count  Las  Cases  pre-- 
vented  him  from  mentioning  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
the  illegal  misapplication  of  the  wearing  apparel 
and  other  necessaries,  conveyed  from  England  to 
St  Helena  for  the  express  use  of  Napoleon,  it  has 
been  solemnly  asserted,  that  various  articles  of 
furniture,  and  other  necessaries,  sent  out  from  that 
country,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  residents  at 
Longwood,  not  even  excepting  the  shirta  made  for 
the^  personal  wear  of  Napoleon,  were  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  never 
intended. 

Immediately  after  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  arrival  in 
the  island,  the  scanty  supply  of  fresh  butter  was 
discontinued,  which,  till  then,  had  been  sent  to 
Longwood ;  the  milk  from  which  it  was  produced 
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being  thenceforward  taken  to  Plantation  House. 
The  flour  was  so  bad,  that  Napoleon  did  not  taste 
bread  for  three  months.  He  betook  himself  to  a 
sedentary  life ;  his  legs  began  to  swell,  and  the 
scurvy  attacked  his  gums.  He  declared  that  an 
intention  existed  to  terminate  his  life  by  agonies  so 
protracted,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  died  a 
natural  death. 

The  CaBsar,  which  brought  Lord  Amherst  over 
from  China  in  1817,  having  occasion  to  touch  at 
St.  Helena,  his  lordship  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
introduced  to  Napoleon,  and,  in  spite  of  some  ob- 
stacles, he  was  allowed  to  wait  upon  him,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Lynn,  surgeon  of  the  Alceste.  On 
the  3d  of  July,  Lord  Amherst  was  ushered  into 
Bonaparte's  presence  at  Longwood,  whilst  Captain 
Maxwell  and  the  surgeon  waited  in  an  ante-cham- 
ber. It  was  not  long  before  these  officers  were 
desired  to  join.  In  his  conversation  with  the  party, 
his  questions  were  put  with  his  usual  rapidity  ;  in- 
deed, they  followed  each  other  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession, that  answers  could  only  be  given  to  those 
which  appeared  most  marked  and  important.  With 
his  general  curiosity,  Bonaparte  inquired  of  the 
officers  what  stations  they  filled  on  board  the  ship ; 
and,  on  learning  Mr.  Lynn  was  the  surgeon,  he 
asked  what  system  of  physic  he  pursued.  *<That 
depends  upon  circumstances,"  replied  the  surgeon. 
"I  hope,"  rejoined  Bonaparte,  "it  is  any  other  than 
that  practised  on  this  island  ;  for  here  we  have'  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again — ^bleeding  and 
calomel  for  ever." 

The  conversation  taking  a  turn  on  the  mission  of 
Lord  Amherst  to  China,  his  lordship  related  the  cause 
of  its  failure,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  necessity  im 
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poied  upon  him  by  the  emperor,  of  anitui|f  Uie 
C^roand  nine  times  with  hie  forehead ;  an  indignity 
which  his  lordship  intimated  could  not  be  submitted 
to.  Here  Bonaparte's  answer  showed  the  man-* 
*« Indeed!  Now,  had  it  suited  my  policy  to  send 
an  embassador  to  the  emperor  of  China,  I  should 
have  instructed  him  to  kiss  his  great  toe ;  and,  if 
that  would  not  do,  he  might,  if  required,  have  sa^ 
luted  a  more  offensive  part,  provided  my  object 
could  be  attained." — ^In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Bonaparte  said  he  knew  of  no  law  wliich  gave  the 
powers  of  Europe  the  right  of  detaining  him  a 
prisoner  at  St  Helena  or  elsewhere  ;  and  strongly 
urged  the  propriety  of  his  present  situation  being 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  his  disappointments,  he 
still  affected  great  reliance  on  the  justice  of  the 
prince  regent  of  England,  when  unconnected  with 
national  policy,  and  the  influence  of  ministers ;  and, 
with  this  impression  on  his  mind,  he  expressed  an 
anxious  wish  that  Lord  Amherst  would  be  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  him  to  his  royal  highness, 
which  had  been  prepared  some  time,  with  the  in- 
tention of  forwarding  it  to  England. 

The  treatment  which  Napoleon  experienced  in 
the  years  1817  and  1818  is  detailed,  with  much 
simplicity,  in  the  letters  written  by  Count  Bertrand 
to  Count  Las  Cases. 

"Things,"  said  M.  Bertrand,  "are  materially  al- 
tered since  your  departure.  In  the  year  1817,  and 
this  of  1818,  the  vexations  practised  against  the 
emperor  are  increased  to  that  degree,  that  they 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  attempt  upon  his  life. 
You  shall  judge  of  this  by  the  detaij.  You  cannot 
but  have  read,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  mon&  of 
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March,  oertain  observations  of  Lord  Bathurst's ;  but, 
since  then,  things  have  got  much  worse,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  governor  has  no  longer  had  any 
limits. 

"  When  you  left  us,  the  emperor  gave  up  riding 
on  horseback,  to  avoid  the  snares  and  the  insults 
prepared  for  him,  by  exposing  him  to  the  inso- 
lence of  the  sentinels ;  to  avoid  similar  inconve- 
niences, he  has  been  since  obliged  to  debar  himself 
even  from  the  exercise  of  walking.  During  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  the  emperor  occasion- 
ally went  out  to  call  on  my  wife,  and  sometimes, 
too,  he  used  to  seat  himself  fifty  paces  from  the 
house,  upon  the  bench  near  it,  where  he  would  re- 
main half  an  hour  or  an  hour  :  they  devised  means 
to  prevent  this,  and  to  oblige  him  to  confine  him- 
self closely  to  his  room.  They  were  aware  that 
was  no  difficult  task.  They  appointed  a  soldier  of 
the  66th  for  the  gardener,  and  they  stationed  at  my 
house  a  sergeant,  or  overseer  of  the  workmen,  both 
very  useful  at  the  house,  either  to  remove  any  nox- 
ious weeds  which  might  infect  the  air,  (for  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  have  a  garden  on  such  a  spot  as 
this,)  or  to  repair  the  house,  which  is  in  ruins,  and 
admits  the  water  upon  every  shower.  All  this  ap- 
peared very  reasonable ;  but  the  governor  invested 
these  two  soldiers  with  the  power  of  stopping 
whomsoever  they  pleased,  at  the  very  doors  and 
under  the  windows  of  the  emperor.  From  that 
moment  he  has  never  been  oul^  and  it  is  now  up- 
wards of  three  months  since  he  has  put  his  head  out 
of  the  windows. 

«Tbe  climate,  an  entire  deprivation  of  exercise, 
and  this  miserable  habitation,  have  impaired  his 
health  so  much,  that  you  would  not  know  hira 
20* 
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Again.  Ever  Bince  the  end  of  1817,  he  has  felt 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  chronic  hepatitis,  which, 
you  are  aware,  is  mortal  in  this  country.  The 
good  O'Meara  attended  him,  in  whom,  you  know, 
he  ]&ad  confidence.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  this  doctor  was  most  neces- 
sary to  him,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
in  his  resignation,  and  wanted  to  foist  Mr.  Baxter 
upon  the  emperor,  who,  refusing  to  see  any  other 
medical  attendant,  was  without  a  doctor  from  the 
10th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May.  At  last,  the  Rus- 
•ian  and  Austrian  commissioners  here,  being  in- 
dignant at  this  treatment,  gave  the  governor  to 
understand,  tliat,  if  the  emperor  should  die  in  that 
situation,  they  themselves  would  be  at  a  loss  what 
to,8ay,  if  the  opinion  should  prevail  in  Europe  that 
he  had  been  assassinated.  It  appears  this  decided 
the  governor  to  reinstate  Dr.  O'Meara  ;  but  there 
was  no  species  of  ill-treatment  they  did  not  make 
him  suffer.  They  wanted  to  get  him  driven  from 
the  table  of  the  officers  of  the  66th,  but  these  brave 
soldiers  disdained  to  participate  in  so  arbitrary  an 
act  The  emperor  is  now  very  ill :  he  rises  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  retires  again  at  two. 
Your  are  not  aware  of  the  situation  we  are  in  now ; 
it  can  in  no  instance  be  compared  with  our  situa- 
tion in  your  time,  and  even  then  it  was  bad  enough ; 
and  you  sufficiently  know  our  master,  to  induce 
you  to  use  your  influence  to  prevent  any  of  the 
emperor's  family  from  coming  out  here.  The 
spectacle  of  the  humiliations,  the  vexations,  the 
hatred  he  is  a  prey  to,  would  be  utterly  insupport- 
able, were  his  mother,  or  any  of  his  brothers,  to 
come  and  share  them.  Even  Count  de  Montholon 
and  myself,  who  are  now  the  only  persons  with 
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him,  have  been  repeatedly  pressed  by  him  to  go, 
and  release  ourselves  from  the  like  treatment,  and 
to  leave  him  to  himself.  You  remember  the  offi 
cers  had  not  visited  me  for  a  long  time ;  but,  when 
ever  they  met  us  on  the  road,  they  had  the  civility 
to  stop  and  speak  with  my  wife.  They  have  now 
been  forbidden  to  do  that,  not  in  writing,  but  by 
insinuation  ;  so  that  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
these  officers,  on  perceiving  us,  have  turned  out  of 
the  way." 

The  following  note  was  written  by  Napoleon  in 
the  margin  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Read  to 
Count  Bertrand,  dated  25th  April,  1818: — 

^h  I  gave  you  to  understand  yesterday,  when 
you  presented  this  letter  to  me,  that  I  would  not 
condescend  to  notice  it;  and  that  you  need  not 
translate  it  to  me,  since  it  is  not  in  the  form  whicli 
has  been  observed  for  three  years. 

**  2.  This  fresh  outrage  only  dishonours  this  cox- 
comb. The  king  of  England  alone  is  entitled  to 
treat  with  roe  upon  an  equality. 

"  3*  This  crafly  proceeding  has  one  object — to 
prevent  your  exposing  the  criminal  plot  they  have 
been  contriving  against  my  life  for  these  two  years 
past. 

<'  4.  Thus  it  is,  that,  affecting  to  open  the  doors 
to  claims  and  complaints,  they  shut  them  the  closer. 

<*  5.  Thus  it  is,  that  aftecUng  a  willingness  to 
provide  me  a  lodging,  and  build  a  house  for  me,  I 
have  been  kept  for  three  years  in  this  unhealthy 
bam,  and  no  building  has  yet  been  commenced. 

<'  6.  Thus  it  is,  that,  affecting  to  allow  me  the 
liberty  of  riding  on  horseback,  they  prevent  me 
from  so  doing,  and  from  taking  exercise,  by  indi« 
roct  means :  hence  the  primary  cause  of  my  illness. 
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"  7.  They  employ  the  same  means  to  debar  me 
from  receiving  any  visits.  They  have  need  of  ob- 
scurity. 

*<  8.  Thus  it  is,  that,  after  having  made  attempts 
upon  my  physician,  having  forced  him  to  give  in 
his  resignation,  rathor  than  remain  a  passive  in- 
strument, void  of  all  moral  feeling,  they  neverthe- 
less Iceep  him  under  arrest  at  Longwood,  wishing 
it  to  be  believed  that  I  have  his  assistance,  when 
they  well  know  I  cannot  see  him,  that  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  I  never  shall  see 
him,  unless  he  be  set  at  liberty,  relieved  from  his 
oppressive  situation,  and  restored  to  his  moral  inde- 
pendence in  what  concerns  the  exercise  of  his 
functions. 

**  9.  Thus  it  is  they  are  guilty  of  a  characteris- 
tic falsehood,  in  causing  bulletins  to  be  issued  by  a 
physician  who  has  never  seen  me,  and  who  is  igno- 
rant botli  of  my  constitution  and  my  disorder ;  but 
that  is  well  circulated  to  deceive  the  prince  and 
people  of  England  and  Europe. 

<*  10.  They  indulge  in  a  ferocious  smile  at  the 
fresh  sufferings  this  deprivation  of  the  assistance 
of  art  adds  to  this  tedious  agony. 

"11.  Desire  this  note  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  also  your  letter  of  yesterday,  with  those 
of  the  13th  and  24th  of  April,  that  the  prince  re- 
gent may  know  who  my is,  and  be  able 

to  publicly  punish  him. 

'<  12.  If  he  does  not,  I  bequeath  the  opprobrium 
of  my  death  to  the  reigning  house  of  England. 
(Signed) 

"  Napoleon. 

"  Longufood^  27(A  ^prU,  1818.'' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

f)i»mi8»dLofCouid  Las  Caaesjrom  Lomooodr^LdUr  to  Prinn 
Lueien  Bonaparte  inUrcepUdby  Sir  Hudson  Lowe — Napokon^M 
Apprehennons  for  the  Fate  of  his  Manuaeripts — his  Re/lections 
upon  the  Qooemor— Decline  cf  NanoUonU  HeaUh-^Etiquette 
observed  by  his  Attendants — Kemarhs  on  his  bodily  Constitur 
tion — his  Mode  €f  prtsensAng  HecUth — Testimony  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nott — Progress  (}  his  DiaeoM—his  Death— his  Marment — Re- 
marks upon  his  Character, 

One  of  the  most  mortifying  inconveniences,  in- 
flicted upon  Napoleon  by  Sir  Hadson  Lowe,  appears 
to  have  been  the  removal  of  Count  Las  Cases  from 
the  emperor's  service  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1816.  Ever  since  the  count  had  attended  him  at 
Longwood,  he  kept,  as  a  servant,  a  free  mulatto. 
After  some  months  had  elapsed.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
count's  being  attended  by  a  native  of  the  island, 
and  signified  his  intention  of  removing  this  servant, 
and  sending  one  of  his  own  choosing :  the  latter 
proposal  was  promptly  and  decidedly  rejected  ;  but 
the  man  was  withdrawn. 

Some  months  after  this,  the  mulatto,  who  still 
remained  in  the  island,  found  an  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting his  old  master's  residence :  being  favoured  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  localities  of  the  island,  he  had  surmounted  every 
obstacle,  avoided  sentinels,  and  scaled  precipices, 
to  come  and  see  the  count,  in  order  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  got  a  situation  with  a  person  who  was  going 
to  set  off  for  London  in  a  few  days,  and  to  offer 
him  his  services  without  reserve.  Not  seeing  the 
count  the  first  time  he  came,  he  returned  the  next 
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evening,  and  renewed  the  onresenred  offer  of  hia 
services,  saying  he  would  take  charge  of  any  thing 
that  might  be  intrusted  to  him,  and  would  call  for  it 
on  the  eve  of  his  sailing.  Accordingly,  a  letter  was 
written  upon  a  piece  of  satin,  to  Prince  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, which  tho  young  mulatto,  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  a  tailor,  sewed  into 
his  clothes,  and  took  his  leave.  Las  Cases  went  to 
bed  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  day  well  employed, 
and  marked  by  a  fortunate  event,  little  thinking 
that  he  had  just  cut,  with  his  own  hands,  the  thread 
of  his  destiny  at  Longwood,  from  which,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  snatched  away, 
never  to  return.  The  bearer  of  the  letter,  it  is 
supposed,  confided  the  affair  to  his  mother,  who 
could  not  conceal  it  from  her  husband,  by  which 
publicity  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
who  issued  his  orders  accordingly. 

Napoleon  was  frequently  under  great  apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate  of  his  manuscripts :  this  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  treatment  which  Las  Cases  hud 
suffered  from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  the  detention 
of  his  own  papers.  He  said  <*  it  was  contrary  to  all 
law,  to  detain  papers  belonging  to  him  (Napoleon). 
Perhaps,"  said  he,  «  he  will  come  up  here  some  day, 
and  say  that  he  has  received  intimation  that  a  plot 
is  in  agitation  to  effect  my  escape.  What  guaran- 
tee have  I,  that,  when  I  have  nearly  finished  my 
history,  he  will  not  seize  the  whole  of  it  ?  It  is 
true  tiiat  I  can  keep  my  manuscripts  in  my  own 
room,  and,  with  a  couple  of  brace  of  pistols,  I  can 
despatch  the  first  who  enters.  I  must  bum  the 
whole  of  what  I  have  written.  It  served  as  an 
amusement  to  me  in  this  dismal  abode,  and  might. 
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perhaps,  have  been  interesting  to  the  world  :  but 
with  this  SbirrO'Siciliano  there  is  no  guarantee  nor 
Security.  He  violates  every  law,  and  tramples  de- 
cency, politeness,  and  the  common  forms  of  society, 
under  foot.  He  came  up  (here  to  Longwood)  with 
a  savage  joy  beaming  from  his  eyes,  because  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  insulting  and  tormenting  us. 
While  surrounding  the  house  witli  his  staff,  he  re- 
minded me  of  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
dancing  round  the  prisoners  whom  they  were  about 
to  devour." 

While  looking  over  a  number  of  papers,  (chiefly 
Portsmouth,)  "  Ah !"  said  Napoleon,  "  some  of  my 
money  has  gone  to  pay  for  these  estates.  AHer 
the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  upwards  of  forty 
millions  of  francs,  my  private  property,  was  seized, 
and  taken  from  my  treasurer  at  Orleans.  Of  this 
money,  about  five  and  twenty  millions  were  divided 
amongst  T***,  M**,  and  C"***.'  The  money  thus 
seized  included  the  marriage-portion  of  the  empress 
Marie  Louise,  which  had  been  paid  in  sovereigns 
of  gold — an  old  German  coin.  The  remainder 
was  placed  in  the  French  treasury.  The  whole  of 
these  sums  had  been  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau.  The  share  which  C**  obtained 
was  very  large,  and  the  exac^  amount  of  it  is  known 
to  me." 

The  health  of  Napoleon,  during  the  six  months 
preceding  his  establishment  at  Longwood,  did  not 
seem  to  undergo  any  change,  notwithstanding  his 
regimen  was  so  completely  altered.  Neither  hia 
hours  nor  his  food  were  any  longer  the  same  ;  his 
former  habits,  in  fact,  were  totally  deranged.  For- 
merly, he  had  been  used  to  much  exercise ;  but 
now,  he  had  been  long  confined  to  a  room.     He 
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had  been  continaftlly  in  the  habit  of  bathing  ;  but 
for  this  indulgence  he  had  no  opportunity  till  after 
hia  arrival  at  Longwood.  Here,  when  he  began  to 
ride  on  horseback,  und'  returned  to  the  use  of  the 
bath,  his  attendants  first  began  to  perceive  a  sensi- 
ble alteration  in  his  health. 

In  the  autiunn  of  1817,  he  had  a  smart  attack 
of  fever,  &.C.,  and  was  several  days  obliged  to  retire 
occasionally  to  his  bed.  Whilst  he  was  well,  the 
etiquette  observed  by  his  attendants  prevented  any 
of  them  from  entering  his  apartment  without  being 
sent  for  ;  and  if  any  thing  of  importance  was  to  be 
communicated  to  him,  he  was  previously  made 
acquainted  with  it  If  he  walked  separately  with 
any  of  them,  no  other  presumed  to  intrude.  At 
first,  his  attendants  constantly  remained  uncovered 
near  his  person,  which  appeared  strange  to  the 
English,  who  had  been  ordered  to  put  on  their  hats 
after  the  first  salute.  The  contrast  between  them 
seemed  ridiculous  to  Napoleon,  and  he  ordered  his 
servants,  once  for  all,  to  behave  like  the  English. 
No  one,  except  the  two  ladies,  took  a  seat  in  his 
presence.  He  was  never  spoken  to  but  at  his  own 
peculiar  instance,  and  when  the  conversation  be- 
came general,  which  was  always  and  in  all  cases 
under  his  own  control  and  guidance.  It  is  scarce- 
ly needful  to  add,  that  the  long  period  of  his  de- 
clining health  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  ceremonials 
previously  observed. 

Upon  the  score  of  the  emperor's  general  health, 
M.  Las  Oases  observes — ^^  Contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  in  which  I  myself  once  participated,  the 
emperor  is  far  from  possessing  a  strong  constitution. 
His  limbs  are  large,  but  his  fibres  are  relaxed ; 
with  a  very  expanded  chest,  he  is  constantly  labour 
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ing  under  the  effects  of  cold.  His  body  is  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  slightest  accidents.  The 
smell  of  paint  is  sufficient  to  make  him  ill ;  certain 
dishes,  or  the  slightest  degree  of  damp,  immediately 
take  a  very  severe  effect  upon  him.  His  body  is 
far  from  being  a  body  of  iron,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed ;  all  his  strengtli  is  in  his  mind  ;  although 
no  sovereign  ever  underwent  so  much  bodily  fa- 
tigue. 

"  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  emperor's 
activity  and  exertion,  was  his  ride,  without  stirrups, 
from  Valladolid  to  Burgos,  at  the  rate  of  more  tlian 
seven  Spanish  leagues  an  hour,  in  five  hours  and  a 
half.  He  had  set  out  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
escort,  in  case  of  danger  from  the  guerillas ;  but 
at  every  yard  he  left  some  of  his  attendants  behind 
him,  and  arrived  at  Burgos  with  but  few  followers. 
His  ride  from  Vienna  to  the  Simmering,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues,  is  frequently  talked 
of.  The  emperor  rode  to  breakfast  to  the  Simmer- 
ing, and  returned  to  Vienna  immediately  after,  ite 
often  hunted  to  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  leagues, 
and  never  less  than  fifteen.  One  day  a  Russian 
ofircsr,  who  had  come  as  a  courier  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  space  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days,  ar- 
rived at  FontainebTeau  at  the  moment  the  emperor 
was  about  to  set  out  on  a  hunt  The  of^cer  had 
the  honour  to  be  invited  to  join  the  hiintinir  party. 
He,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation ;  tut  i..  '  p- 
ped  down  in  the  forest,  overcome  by  fatigue, 
was  not  found  until  after  a  considerable  search  had 
been  made  for  him. 

<^I  have  known  the  emperor,"  continues  Las 
Cases,  *<  to  be  engaged  in  business  in  the  council 
of  state  for  eight  or  nine  hours  suacessively,  and 
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afterwards  rise  with  his  ideas  as  clear  as  when  he 
sat  down.  I  have  seen  him,  at  St  Helena,  peruse 
hooks  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  succession,  on  tJie 
most  abstruse  subjects,  without  appearing  the  least 
fatigued.  He  has  suflfered,  unmoved,  the  greatest 
shocks  that  ever  man  experienced.  On  his  return 
from  Moscow  or  Leipsig,  afler  he  had  communica- 
ted the  disastrous  event  in  the  council  of  state,  he 
said,  <  It  has  been  reported  in  Paris,  that  this  mis- 
fortune turned  my  hair  gray  ;  but  you  see  it  is  not 
so,  (pointing  to  his  head,)  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  support  many  other  reverses.'  But  these 
prodigious  exertions  were  made  only,  as  it  were, 
in  despite  of  his  physical  powers,  which  never  ap- 
pear less  susceptible  than  when  his  mind  is  in  full 
activity. 

"  The  emperor  eats  very  irregularly,  but  gene- 
rally very  little.  He  oflen  says,  that  a  man  may 
hurt  himself  by  eating  too  much,  but  never  by 
eating  too  little.  He  will  remain  four-and- twenty 
hours  witliout  eating,  only  to  get  an  appetite  for 
the  ensuing  day.  But,  if  he  eats  little,  he  drinks 
still  less.  A  single  glass  of  Madeira  or  Champagne 
is  sufficient  to  restore  his  strength,  and  to  produce 
cheerfulness  of  spirits.  He  sleeps  very  little,  and 
very  irregularly,  generally  rising  at  day-break  to 
read  or  write,  and  afterwards  lying  down  to  sleep 
again.  The  emperor  has  no  faith  in  medicine,  and 
never  takes  any.  He  had  adopted  a  peculiar  mode 
of  treatment  for  himself.  Whenever  he  found  him- 
self unwell,  his  plan  was  to  run  into  an  extreme, 
the  opposite  of  what  happened  to  be  his  habit  at 
the  time.  This  he  calls  restoring  tlie  equilibrium 
of  nature.  For  instance,  if  he  had  been  inactive 
for  a  length  of  time,  he  would  suddenly  ride  about 
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uixty  miles,  or  hunt  the  whole  day.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  harassed  by  great  fatigues',  ho 
would  resign  himself  to  absolute  rest  for  twenty- 
four  houcs.  These  unexpected  shocks,  he  thought, 
infallibly  brought  about  an  internal  crisis,  instantly 
producing  the  desired  effect,  and  which  as  a  remedy 
never  failed." 

He  continues  to  remark,  that  "the  emperor's 
lymphatic  system  was  deranged,  and  that  his  blood 
circulated  with  difficulty.  Nature,"  he  says,  "had 
endowed  him  with  two  important  advantages ;  Ihe 
one  was  the  powerof  sleeping  whenever  he  needed 
repose,  at  any  hour  or  at  any  place  ;  another  was, 
that  he  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  committing 
any  injurious  excess,  either  in  eating  or  in  drink- 
ing." If  he  went  the  least  beyond  his  mark,  his 
stomach  instantly  revolted.  Very  slight  causes 
would  excite  a  nausea  in  him  ;  and  a  mere  tickling 
cough  was  sufficient  to  produce  that  disagreeable 
effect. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Surgeon  Amott, 
of  the  20th  regiment,  that  no  other  English  medical 
person  saw  him  in  his  death-bed  sickness,  in  April 
and  May,  1821  ;  for,  although  every  medical  aid 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  afforded  was  offered  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott 
when  he  observed  the  disease  to  put  on  alarming 
symptoms,  Napoleon  uniformly  refused  it,  and  even 
required  from  his  attendants  a  promise  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  ever  becoming  insensible,  no  other 
medical  person  than  Professor  Antomarchi  and  Mr. 
Arnott  should  see  him. 

Before  the  latter  visited  Napoleon,  he  was  con- 
sulted upon  his  case,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1821, 
by  Professor  Antomarchi,  who  stated,  that  his  illus- 
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tripttt  patient  had  long  been  labouring  under  some 
great  derangement  of  liinction  in  the  digestive 
organs,  characterized  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  espe- 
cially after  taking  food,  very  obstinate  costiveness, 
and  great  wasting  of  fiesh  and  strength.  On  the 
17th  of  that  month,  he  had  a  febrile  attack ;  and^ 
tliough  an  emetic  had  been  administered,  with 
cathartics  and  anUmouials  in  small  doses,  the  symp- 
toms, on  the  25th,  were  still  urgent,  viz.  increased 
heat,  great  prostration  of  strength,  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  most  distressing  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipated bowels. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Aprils  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock.  Professor  Antomarchi  called  on  Dr. 
Amott,*  saying  he  had  just  come  from  the  emperor, 
who  wished  to  see  him  directly.  He  accordingly 
accompanied  M.  Antomarchi,  and  was  led  by  him 
through  a  labyrinth  of  passages  and  rooms  dimly 
lighted.  When  they  reached  Napoleon's  bed-room, 
there  was  no  light  whatever  in  it ;  it  was  perfectly 
dark.  Count  Montholon,  whose  voice  was  known, 
met  Dr.  Amott  at  the  door,  and  led  him  up  to 
Napoleon's  bed-side,  and  introduced  him.  He  in- 
quired into  the  emperor's  complaints,  but  could  not 
see  him,  as  he  would  not  permit  a  light  to  be 
brought.  Hia  pulse  being  felt  by  Dr.  Amott,  he 
found  it  tranquil,  heat  moderate,  and  the  moisture 
on  the  skin  rather  more  than  natural.  He  com- 
plained much  of  his  belly,  which  was  examined ; 
but  it  was  without  tension  or  hardness :  the  bowels 
were  slow,  and  the  appetite  bad.  His  voice  was 
strong,  and  he  had  some  cough.  Several  severe 
fits  of  vomiting  followed,  notwithstanding  some 
purgative  piedicines  had  occasionally  given  him 
much  relief.     What  he  vomited  on  the  night  of 
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the  11th  of  April  was  a  black,  mucous  matter. 
After  this  he  became  quit^  exhausted,  and  signified 
to  Dr.  Amott  that  medical  aid  could  be  of  no  avail 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  fatal  dis- 
ease. At  the  doctor's  request,  he  took  a  little  jel- 
ly and  warm  wine,  which  rested  on  his  stomach. 
Napoleon  asked  the  doctor,  on  the  same  day,  how 
a  person  died  of  debility,  and  how  long  one  could 
Mve,  eating  as  little  as  he  did. 

In  fact,  he  continued  alternately  better  and  worse 
till  the  hickuping  attacked  him  at  the  latter  end  of 
April ;  afler  this  there  was  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms.  At  length,  on  /the  4th  of  May,  there 
was  a  total  loss  of  muscular  motion ;  the  under  jaw 
had  dropped,  the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  the  pulse 
varied  fVom  102  to  110  in  the  minute,  was  small 
and  weak,  and  was  easily  compressed. 

That  nothing  should  be  left  undone,  although 
the  patient  was  moribundua,  (dying,)  sinapisms 
were  applied  to  the  feet,  blisters  to  the  legs,  and 
one  to  the  sternum,  but  none  of  them  took  effect ; 
and  all  the  symptoms  increased  till  eleven  minutes 
before  six  o'clock,  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
May,  1821,  when  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.  His  dissolution  was  so  calm  and 
serene,  that  not  a  sigh  escaped  him,  nor  any  intima- 
tion to  his  attendants  that  it  was  so  near. 

The  last  words  he  is  known  to  have  uttered 
were  <<  tete  armies  What  their  connexion  in  his 
mind  was,  could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  they  were 
distinctly  heard  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  he  died.  His  countenance  after  death 
was  described  as  placid  and  serene,  and  as  having 
in  it  something  very  commanding  and  noble. 

On  opening  the  body,  and  exposing  the  stomach, 
21* 
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that  organ  waa  found  the  seat  of  extensive  disease. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  internal  surface  was  a  nuuM 
of  cancerous  disease,  or  schirrous  portions  advancing 
to  cancer.  The  stomach  was  found  nearly  filled 
with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  resembling  coffee- 
grounds,  or  a  block,  grumous  matter,  mixed  with 
some  small  specks  of  blood,  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  vomiting.  The  remainder  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  were  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  proposed  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon to  Europe  was  overruled,  but  they  were  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  a  beautiful  valley,  under  the  pen- 
dent branches  of  several  flourishing  weeping  wil- 
lows, near  his  favourite  spring,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  place  of  his  residence. 

The  funeral  was  attended  with  as  much  of  ^'the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  .war,*'  as  the  place 
where  he  died  would  admit  of.  His  cofiin  was  car- 
ried by  grenadiers.  Counts  Montholon  and  Ber- 
trand  were  pall-bearers.  Madame  Bertrand  foUow- 
«^d  with  her  family.  Next  came  Lady  Lowe  and 
her  daughters  in  deep  mourning ;  then  the  junior 
ofiicers  of  the  navy,  aiid  the  army  staff.  Lastly,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  and  tJie  admiral  closed  the  procession 
The  20th  and  66th  regiments,  with  arms  reversed^ 
with  the  artillery,  volunteers  and  marines,  amount- 
ing to  about  3000,  were  stationed  on  the  surround- 
ing hills,  about  half  way  up.  The  body  having 
been  lowered  into  the  grave,  three  rounds  of  eleven 
guns  were  fired  by  the  artillery. 

The  grave  is  ten  feet  long,  ten  deep,  and  five 
wide.  The  bottom  is  a  solid  rock ;  the  sides  and 
ends  are  walled  in  with  Portland  stone ;  the  top  of 
the  grave  is  elevated  about  eight  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered   over  with 
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three  roagh  slate  stones,  taken  from  the  kitchen 
floor  of  the  new  house,  that  had  been  constructed 
for  his  residence.  The  tomb  was  railed  round 
with  green  railing,  and  a  sentinel  walked  round  it 
day  and  night,  to  prevent  the  too  near  approach  of 
any  person.  There  was  no  inscription  upon  the 
tomb.  Persons,  however,  contrive  to  pluck  the 
leaves  of  the  willows  that  grow  over  it,  some  of 
which  have  been  carried  to  England,  and  preserved 
as  sacred  relics. 

The  cemetery  of  Napoleon,  it  has  been  observed, 
is  singularly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual there  buried — a  vast  rock  rising  out  of  the 
ocean,  alone,  towering,  unshaken,  and  magnificent ; 
a  perfect  emblem  of  the  genius  of  the  man,  such 
as  he  must  appear  in  future  history. 

Though  some  attempts  at  comparison  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon, yet,  upon  mature  and  impartial  reflection, 
we  cannot  find  one  in  the  records  of  history  to 
whom  we  can  liken  him.  The  greatest  resem- 
blances are  to  be  found  in  the  examples  of  Hannibal 
and  Cesar.  He  was  as  prompt  as  Hannibal,  as 
decided  as  Caesar,  and,  like  the  Roman  warrior,  be 
has  written  his  own  immortal  commentaries ;  and  he 
was  as  brave  and  more  generous  than  either.  He 
commenced  his  military  career  as  a  lieutenant  of 
engineers;  he  reduced  the  chaos  of  tlie  French 
revolution  to  order,  assuaged  tlie  bloody  fury  of 
the  parties  in  the  interior  of  France,  and  fought 
her  battles  when  she  was  assailed  by  a  combination 
of  kings.  He  conquered  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, and  victory  succeeded  to  victory,  till  he  was 
dignified  with  the  consulate,  and  left  the  great 
Moreau  only  admiration  and  applause.     Under  Na 
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poleon,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  arts  flourished,  and 
merit  emerged  from  degradation  and  obscarity; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men  intended  by 
fate  to  exalt  tlie  human  character  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  He  united  in 
himself  all  those  qualities,  which  we  reverence  and 
admire,  even  in  an  enemy.  As  a  soldier  and  con- 
queror, he  had  no  equal :  Fortune,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  continued  to  shape  events  to  his  will ; 
and  contradictions  the  most  apparent  yielded  to  his 
genius  ;  but  at  last,  as  if  jealous  of  the  way  in 
which  he  used  her  favours,  she  made  him  feel  her 
power,  and  hurled  him,  as  it  were,  from  a  throne 
to  a  prison. 

It  is  not  true,  tliat  he  was  devoid  of  social  qualities, 
or  insensible  to  pleasure ;  his  attendants,  and  the 
companions  of  his  captivity,  both  English  and 
French,  were  living  witnesses  of  the  contrary 
Numerous  anecdotes,  that  cannot  be  questioned, 
exliibit  him  as  capable  of  tlie  finest  and  best  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  and  will  remain  the  most 
lasting  testimonies  of  his  kindness  and  generosity, 
especially  during  the  period  of  his  dreadful  exile  in 
St  Helena.  Never  was  a  master  so  loved  and 
adored,  even  by  his  followers  and  attendants,  whoso 
suflFenngs.  or.  nis  account,  were  nearly  equal  to  his 
own.  Never  did  any  monarch  attract  so  many 
friends,  known  and  unknown,  and  who  would  have 
willingly  shed  their  blood  for  his  sake. 

But  his  greatness  was  obscured  by  his  ambition, 
and  his  love  of  absolute  power.  He  owned  "  he 
had  been  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  From  his  first 
entrance  into  life,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, and  circumstances  and  the  force  of  his  own 
character  were  such,  that,  as  soon  as  he  became 
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possessed  of  power,  be  acknowledged  no  master, 
and  obeyed  no  laws  except  tbose  of  his  own  crea- 
tion." 

The  love,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  war,  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  breast  of  France,  when  Napo- 
leon came  into  power,  that  his  first  and  last,  at 
tempts  were  all  directed  to  the  perfection  and  com 
pletion  of  its  art.  The  tactics  that  he  followed 
were  new  to  Europe,  and  singularly  his  own. 
Despatch,  surprise,  and  promptitude,  were  their 
prominent  features.  Schools  were  every  where 
formed  to  train  his  youth  to  travail  and  to  labour ; 
to  mathematics  and  to  gunnery  ;  schools  of  swim- 
ming, engineering  :  in  fine,  schools  of  every  nature 
that  could  mould  the  growing  man  to  arms,  to  la- 
bour and  fatigue,  were  all  erected  and  endowed  by 
him ;  whilst  hospitals  were  enriched  and  consider- 
ably enlarged,  in  every  department,  to  aid  his  sick 
or  disabled  warriors.  Hence  their  patience  under 
privations  almost  unheard  of ;  and  hence  they  fre- 
quently died  glorying  in  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a 
valiant  or  defeated  enemy. 

After  his  career  of  victory,  distinctions  of  rank 
began  to  multiply,  and  scarcely  a  trace  was  left  of 
revolutionary  liberty  and  equcdiiy.  The  vast  fabric 
which  Napoleon  had  raised,  he  saw,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  success ;  and  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
battle  might  become  the  signal  for  revolution,  or 
for  deserting  him,  as  the  event  has  proved.  Re- 
peated victories,  however,  could  not  satisfy  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  glory.  He  never  foresaw 
any  reverses,  or,  if  he  did,  he  never  made  any  pro- 
vision against  them.  He  depended  too  much  upon 
his  <<high  destinies"  and  tributary  kings ;  he  expect- 
ed  too   much   from  his   newly-created   marshals 
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These  kings  felt  themselves  as  only  instroments  in 
his  bands ;  and  the  marshals  saw  no  end  to  his 
arduous  campaigns.  Notwithstanding  tlie  immense 
height  to  which  France  was  raised  during  his  im- 
perial sway,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  his  splendid 
victories,  there  was  at  length  much  disaffection  at 
heart,  tliough  latent,  and  unperceived.  The  Jaco- 
bins, sworn  enemies  to  crowned  heads,  were  always 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  powerful.  The  cm- 
press  Josephine  well  knew  this,  and,  by  the  distii- 
bution  of  400,0002.  a  year,  contributed  to  keep  down 
the  unruly  spirits.  Her  manners  conciliated  and 
her  bounty  relieved  ;  her  conduct  and  her  address 
changed  even  her  husband's  enemies  into  friends. 
But,  from  the  moment  that  the  empress  Marie 
Louise  occupied  her  place,  she  ceased  in  this  work 
of  peace,  and  Napoleon  soon  found,  that,  on  ventur- 
ing upon  this  connexion,  he  had  approached  a 
dangerous  precipice,  the  brink  of  which  had  only 
been  concealed  by  a  bed  of  flowers. 

*<  Cradled  in  the  camp,  however,  he  was,  to  the 
last  hour,  the  darling  of  the  army.  Of  all  his 
soldiers,  not  one  forsook  him  till  affection  was  use- 
less ;  and,  even  then,  their  first  stipulation  was  for  his 
safety.  They  knew  well,  that,  if  he  was  lavish  of 
them,  he  was  prodigal  of  himself;  and  that,  if  he 
exposed  them  to  peril,  he  repaid  them  with  riches. 
The  victorious  veteran  glittered  with  his  gains,  and 
the  capital  of  France,  gorgeoas  with  the  spoils  of 
art,  became  the  miniature  metropolis  of  the  uni- 
verse.*' 

But  he  is  no  more ;  and  nothing  but  a  simple 
stone  marks  the  place  that  contains  all  that  is 
earthly  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    His  remains  were 
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not  allowed  to  be  transmitted  to  Europe,  as  if  it 
had  been  believed,  that 

**  Even  in  his  ashes  glowed  their  wonted  fires/ 


TahU  of  8on»^  of  the  principal  Events  in  tlit.  IKs' 
tory  of  JVapoUon^from  his  Birth  to  his  Decease. 

Born Aug.  15,  1769 

Entered  the  Military  School  of  Brienne  .     .     .  1779 

Transferred  to  the  School  of  Paris       ....  1788 

Lieutenant  in  the  first  artillery  reg-  ?  «    *     ■»  ^.oe 

iment  of  la  F^re  .....       J  ^^P**    ^»  "®^ 

Captain Feb.     6,  1/92 

Chief  of  battalion      ......     Oct.    19,  1793 

General  of  brigade Feb.     6,  1794 

General  of  division Oct.    16,  1795 

General-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  ?  ^  .     oe  t^an 

interior 5  "^*-    ^^'  ^^^^ 

General-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy     Feb.  23,  1796 

First  consul .     .     Dec.  13,  1799 

Consul  for  life       ...  ...     Aug.    2,  1802 

Emperor May  18,  1804 

Crowned ...     Dec.     2,  1804 

Invaded  Russia    .......     June  22,  1812 

First  abdication  at  Fontainebleau     .     April  11,  1814 

Resumed  the  reins  of  govnmment   .     March  20,  1815 

Second  abdication  at  PElys^e      .^    .     June  21,  1815 

Departed  for  St.  Helena  ....     Aug.     7,  1815 

Deceased  in  that  island      ....     May     5,  1821 
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no  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


FRIENDSHIP'S  OFFERING. 

A  Christmas,  Nkw-Year,  and  Birth-Dat  Gin. 

A  new  Tolume  of  this  work  is  published  every 
antumiiy  each  one  of  which,  both  in  letter-press  and 
engravings,  is  entirely  new  and  complete  in  itself. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
possess  uniform  sets  of  the  work,  a  uniformity  of 
style  in  the  binding  has  been  carefully  observed, 
;  which  will  always  be  found  to  be  in  splendid  ara- 
besque  morocco,  gilt  edges.  It  is  also  embellished 
with  nine  beautiful  mezzotint  engravings,  by  Sartain. 
1  vol.  Idmo. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES, 

AND   NEW  YEAR'S    GIFT. 

This  work  is  designed  for  a  handsome  presentation 
book  for  the  young,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  l>e 
the  most  elegant  Juvenile  Gift  Book  that  has  ever 
been  published  in  this  country.  It  is  elegantly  bound 
in  English  muslin,  richly  gilt  sides  and  edges,  and 
embellished  with  sir  splendid  mezzotint  engravings, 
and  colored  illuminations. — Small  4to. 


HEROES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

Lives  OP  me  Heroes  op  the  American  Revo- 
lution :— Comprising  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
his  (renerals  and  Officers  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
Also,  emhraring  the  Declaration  of  Indopendenoo 
and  signers'  names ;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Suntcs  and  amendments ;  together  with  the  Inaugural, 
first  Annual,  and  Farewell  Addresses  of  Washington. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  l2mo.,  illustrated ;  Iraund 
in  handsome  muslin  and  morocco. 

This  work  contains  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
nearly  twenty  of  his  officers  and  associates  in  the 
pn^at  strurrgle  which  resulted  in  the  peace,  union 
and  strength  which  we  now  so  eminently  enjoy.  It 
will  be  found  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  public 
or  private  library,  as  the  perusal  of  no  one  volume  in 
the  English  language  will  give  the  reader  such  a 
general  idea  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  revolution 
as  this. 

LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  Life  op  George  Washington,  Commandkr-in- 
Chibf  of  the  American  Army,  through  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  First  President 
of  the  United  States  :  by  Aaron  Bancroft, 
D.D. 

'*  General  Washington  was  from  his  youth  devoted 
to  his  country ;  his  character  therefore  cannot  be  por- 
trayed without  bringing  into  view  many  important 
public  transactions.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
author  to  display  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  work,  by  exhibiting  in  a  connected 
view  his  actions  and  his  writing ;  and  he  has,  as  far 
as  possible,  made  this  exhibition  in  tlie  person  of 
General  Washington.*' 

In  giving  the  lives  of  the  conspicuous  men  ot  any 
period,  it  is  believed  the  best  history  of  iluU  period  is 
given ;  and  in  this  instance,  in  giving  the  life  of 
Washington,  it  is  believed  to  comoine  with  it  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  prominent  events  and  struggles 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  whole  is  contained  in  one  neat  volumef  12mo., 
illustrated  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 


THE  AMARANTH: 

Ob,  token  op  REMEMBRANCE. 

iTiis  work  is  issued  annually,  with  entirely  new 
matter,  and  is  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  richly  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  and  is  embellished  with  six  beautiful 
steel  engravings,  by  the  first  artists. — 1  vol.  12mo. 
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COWPER'S  POEMS. 

The  complete  Poetical  Works  or  William 
cowper,  together  with  his  posthumous 
Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  Doctor 
Johnson. — Fine  Portrait, 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete 
edition  of  Cowper  published  in  this  conntry  ;  and  is 
bound  in  1  vol.  12mo,  muslin,  plain  edges ;  do.  gilt 
and  elegant  Saxony,  gilt  sides  and  edges. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Advice  to  Young  Ladies,  on  their  Duties  and 
Conduct  in  Life  :  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of 
"Advice  to  Young  Men,"  "The  Maiden," 
"  Wife,"  and  **  Mother,"  &c.  &c. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  says :  "  Right  modes 
of  thinking  are  the  basis  of  all  correct  action.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  one  sex  as  the  other.  Although 
man  has  the  power  of  abstract  tho'ight,  and  the 
faculty  of  reasoning,  in  a  higher  degree  than  woman, 
yet  woman  is  none  the  less  a  ratioital  being,  and 
must,  in  all  the  various  relations  in  life,  come  under 
:  the  guidance  of  right  reason."  1  vol.  large  18mo., 
bound  in  gilt  and  plain  bindings. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


fiiFB  AND  Campaigns  of  Napoleon  Bonapartc  : 
(living  ail  arcouiit  oi'  all  his  enfra^ements,  fniia  ihe 
sic^e  of  Toulun  to  Uie  buttle  of  WVcrloo ;  also 
crnbniriiijj  accounts  of  the  daring  exploits  of  his 
Marshals ;  lordlier  with  his  public  and  private  life, 
from  the  coininenccment  of  his  career  to  his  final  im- 
prison nicnt  and  death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
rians!ate<i  from  the  French  of  M.  A.  Arnault  and 
(/.  \i.  h\  Pauckoucke.  New  edition,  in  one  volume, 
illustrated. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  authentic,  impar- 
tial, and  complete  life  of  this  g^reat  Cieneral  now  . 
l)cfore  the  American  public.     ^J'he  translator  says  in  1; 
his  nrcfucc  :  **  In  ushering  these  memoirs  of  the  life  J; 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  the  world,  we  have  not*; 
confined  ourselves  to  the  splendid  work  of  M.  A.  ;; 
Arnault ;  but,  in  order  to  furnish  a  faithful  narrative, 
public,  political,  and  private,  have  availed  ourselves 
of  every  species  of  information  afforded  by  ditferent 
authorities,  from  the  commcncsenient  of  the  career  of 
tlic  dejtarted  lipro,  to  the  closing  scx^nc  of  his  last 
hours  at  St.  Helena. 
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BURNS'  POETICAL  WORKS. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  including 

SRVERAL    P1KCK3    NOT    INSERTED    IN    Dr.    CuRRIE'S 

edition;  exhibited  under  a  new  plan  of  ar- 
rangement,  AND    PRECEDED   BY    A  LlFC    OF    THE  i; 

Author,  and  complete  Glossary. 

In  comparing  this  edition  with  others,  it  will  bo  ; 
found  to  possess  several  advantages.  It  contains, 
besides  a  number  of  other  pieces  not  inserted  in  Dr. 
Currie's  edition,  The  Jolly  Bc^'^^or*,  a  cantata  replete 
with  humorous  description  and  discrimination  of 
character ;  as  also  his  celebrated  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer y  a  piece  of  satire  unequalled  for  exquisite 
severity  and  felicitous  delineation. 

In  tke  etlitions  hitherto  published,  no  regard  is  paid 
to  method  or  classification.     In  this,  the  poems  are  <  | 
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disposed  according  to  their  respective  subjects,  and 
divided  into  books. 

This  edition  is  all  comprised  in  one  very  neat  12mo. 
volume,  with  a  beautiful  porlraft,  and  may  be  had  in 
the  various  elegant  and  plain  styles  of  binding 
described  above. 
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PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  world  to  that 
WHICH  IS  to  come  :  delivered  under  the  simili- 
tude of  a  Dream, —  BY  John  Bunyan.  Also, 
containing  Original  Notes,  and  a  Life'of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Chaplain 
TO  the  Lock  Hospital. 

Bunyan  says  of  this  work,  that  when  formed  into 
a  book,  and  sliown  to  his  friends, 

"  Some  said,  John^  print  it ;  others  said,  Not  so  ; 
Some  said,  It  mi  ,ht  do  good ;  others  said,  No." 

The  public  will  not  hesitate  in  determining  which 
opinion  was  the  result  of  the  deeper  penetration  ;  but 
will  wonder  that  a  long  apology  for  such  a  publica- 
tion should  have  been  deemed  necessary,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  perhaps  this  work  has  had  a  more  univer- 
|i  sal  and  lasting  sale  than  any  other  in  the  English 
lang-uage,  save  that  of  the  Bible. 

The  work  is  complete  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  embellished 
with  fine  engravings,  and  is  done  up  in  plain  and  rich 
bindings,  suited  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  all  classes. 

MILTON  AND  YOUNG. 

Containing  PARi  oisb  Lost,  in  twelve  parts,  by 
John  Milton  ; — and  Night  Thoughts  on  Life, 
Death  and  Lmmortality  ;  to  which  is  added. 
The  Force  of  Religion,  by  Edward  Young, 
D.  D. 

This  volume  is  printed  in  very  neat  style,  with 
line  around  the  page,  and  contains  a  line  portrait  of 
Milton ;  and  is  bound  in  the  varieties  spoken  of  above 
in  connection  with  Cowper's  Poems. 
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